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Gor January Publication 
PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


By 
BENTON J. UNDERWOOD 


The Century Psychology Series. This text for graduate courses is a critical evaluation 
of contemporary research practices in psychology. Dr. Underwood makes no attempt 
to reveal the techniques and methods that a research worker must know; instead, he 
is mainly concerned with pointing out the pitfalls which the worker must avoid if his 
efforts are to have any scientific validity. Although he is very enthusiastic about his 
profession, Dr. Underwood is aware of the many faults apparent in present research 
practices, which include problems of theory construction and concept analysis. The 
book takes up four major topics: stimulus analysis and response measurement, speci- 
fication and definition of behavioral phenomena, analysis of common errors in the de- 
sign and interpretation of experiments, and the nature of explanatory concepts and 
how these enter into explanatory attempts. 


PLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 WEST 32nd St. NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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GENERAL 


7892. Averill, Lawrence Augustus, & Kempf, 
Florence C. Psychology applied to nursing. (5th 
ed.) Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1956. ix, 417 p. 
$4.25.—This revision (see 25: 7753) has been 
brought up to date and rearranged into 8 units: The 
dramatic role of psychology in all major human en- 
terprise, How to study effectively, Why people be- 
have as they do, How we learn, The process of grow- 
ing up, Conflicts and tensions, In pursuit of mental 
health, and Special problems of adjustment. The 
term “instinct” has been eliminated and the earlier 
presentation of “ego projection” omitted. New sec- 
tions have been added in line with developing trends 
in psychology as they apply to nursing.—A. J. Sprow. 

7893. Frolow, J. Od instynktu do rozumu. 
(From instinct to reason.) Warsaw: Wiedza Pow- 
szechra, 1953. 114 p. Zt. 4.50—This popular book, 
translated from the Russian, deals with “scientific 
foundations of the unity of man and the animal 
world.” The author stresses the specific traits of 
man as a social being and shows the material sub- 
strate of reason which shapes itself in the course of 
the social and historical development of man, speak- 
ing about animal behavior and function of the nervous 
system, the nature of animal instincts, and the de- 
velopment of higher nervous functions—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

7894. Glover, Edward. On the early develop- 
ment of mind. Vol. 1. New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1956. xi, 483 p. $7.50.— 
Brief introductions precede each of the papers. The 
papers were written over the past 30 years and have 
been previously published elsewhere in scattered 
form. . the great majority of the papers re- 
printed here are concerned with one aspect or an- 
other of the early development of mind, e.g., early 
libidinal stages, early structural and functional ac- 
tivities, the inter-relations of psychic mechanisms, 
etiological and developmental classifications of and 
researches on mental disorders.” Formulations on 
alcoholism, drug addiction, perversion, obsessional 
neuroses, and psychoses are also presented. Bibliog- 
raphy of Glover’s writings.—D. Prager. 

7895. Gomes Penna, Anténio. (U. Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro.) Notas de introducado histdérica ao 
estudo da psicologia. (Historical introduction to 
the study cf psychology. ) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de 
Janeiro, 1954, 4(No. 5-6), 1-10.—A summary-out- 
line of a series of lectures: (1) Primitive thought and 
beliefs about the nature of the soul and its manifesta- 
tions; (2) Importance of the study of Greek thought 
in psychology; (3) The general character of Greek 
thought in the pre-Socratic period; (4) The doctrine 
of soul in the religious systems popular in Greece; 
(5) Philosophical naturalism; (6) Greek materialist 
atomism; (7) Pythagoras’ philosophical dualism.— 
J. M. Salazar. 


7896. Loubriel, Oscar. (U. Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras.) Las relaciones humanas. (Human rela- 
tions.) Rev. Asoc. Maestros, P. R., 1955, 14, 186- 
187 ; 214.—The following topics are considered: forms 
of human relations, different levels of cooperation, 
totalitarianism and democracy, and effects of different 
concepts involved in the topic of human relations.— 
E. Sénchez-Hidalgo. 

7897. Neurath, Otto; Carnap, Rudolf, & Morris, 
Charles. (Eds.) International encyclopedia of uni- 
fied science. Vol. I, Parts 1-10. Chicago, IIl.: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. ix, 760 p. $11.00.— 
Combines in 2 cloth-bound volumes the first 10 num- 
bers of the International encyclopedia of unified sci- 
ence. The 4 papers of particular pertinence to psy- 
chology were abstracted when published separately 
(see 13: 39, 1786, 6333; 26: 5895).—A. J. Sprow. 

7898. Odier, Charles. Anxiety and magic think- 
ing. New York: International Universities Press, 
1956. xii, 302 p. $5.00.—In an attempt to integrate 
psychoanalytic concepts with the findings of Piaget’s 
genetic psychology, the failure in neurosis of certain 
ego functions to combat infantile realism (adualism) 
and to rid the mind of it completely is stressed. 
Piaget characterized the child’s intellectual realism 
as undergoing change to objectivity, reciprocity, and 
relativity and his moral realism changing to self- 
determined moral conscience around the period of 
late childhood. The author carries this analysis fur- 
ther in the field of affective realism and stresses that 
healthy development entails passing from affective 
adualism to a sense of internal security, self-value, 
and independence. The concept of anxiety is dis- 
cussed in this light and phobias and the “neurosis of 
abandonment” analyzed.—L. N. Solomon. 


7899. Overholser, Winfred. (Saint Elizabeths 
Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Keeping sane in a mad 
world. J. pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 129-136.—After a 
description of the insecure nature of the modern 
world, the author warns that there is no necessity for 
pessimism, since the resiliency of the human organism 
may be able to handle the many crisis situations of 
contemporary man. “Man has gained assurance, self- 
reliance, and strength, and despite all the trials and 
threats and strains of the present we may still be 
confident that civilization will not only survive but 
will continue to progress onward and upward.”—0O. 
Strunk, Jr. 

7900. Rado, Sandor. Psychoanalysis of be- 
havior; collected papers. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1956. vii, 387 p. $7.75.—“The papers col- 
lected in this volume were first published in German, 
English, and American scientific periodicals and 
books from 1922 to 1956. They are arranged in 
chronological order and divided into 3 periods. The 
first consists of [6] contributions to classical psycho- 
dynamics; the second, of [7] articles marked by the 
quest for a basic conceptual scheme; the third, of 
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[15] papers aimed at the development of an adapta- 
tional psychodynamics.”—H. P. David. 


7901. Silverstone, Harry. Religion and psy- 
chiatry. New York: Twayne, 1956. 214 p. $4.00. 
—These 15 sermons cover such topics as science and 
psychology; inferiority complex, weariness, and de- 
pression; youth, maturation, and marriage; self-ex- 
pression, sympathy, and peace. The author sees no 
conflict between science and religion; they offer a 
similar message regarding the importance of self- 
knowledge and spiritual growth. Both “must ac- 
knowledge a Creator of the Universe.”—A. Eglash. 


7902. Skinner, B. F. Freedom and the control 
of men. Amer. Scholar, 1955, 25, 47-65.—The sci- 
entific study of behavior justifies socially ameliora- 
tive proposals and promises new and better hy- 
potheses. Timorous objections to the planned im- 
provement of cultural practices are already losing 
much of their force; they are essentially a rejection 
of the scientific conception of man and his place in 
nature. The crucial aspect of democratic philosophy 
to be reconsidered is the attitude toward freedom— 
or its reciprocal, the control of human behavior. The 
science of man is no threat to the tradition of West- 
ern democracy, but is rather a consistent and prob- 
ably inevitable part of it—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


7903. Warner, L. What the younger psycholo- 
gists think about ESP. J. Parapsychol., 1955, 19, 
228-235.—Using an opinion survey questionnaire 


which had previously been administered to older psy- 
chologists (Full Members of the A.P.A., 1938; Fel- 
lows and Life Members, 1952), the writer reports 
upon responses obtained from Associates admitted to 


membership in the A.P.A. in 1950 and 1955. The 
percentage of respondents who accept ESP as a fact 
or as a likely possibility was roughly 8% in 1938, 
16% in 1952, and 32% in 1955. Approximately 9 in 
10 consider the investigation of ESP to be a legiti- 
mate scientific undertaking.—J. G. Pratt. 


7904. Wolff, Werner. (Bard Coll., Annandale- 
on-Hudson, N.Y.) Essentials of psychology. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. xiv, 385 p. $6.50.— 
This second edition of Wolff’s text does not empha- 
size depth psychology as a controversial issue as did 
the first edition (see 21: 2824). Nevertheless, the 
“present survey emphasizes that psychology is not 
static but dynamic, that it aims not at a mere classi- 
fication of data but at their interrelationship, not at 
the surface but at the depth of behavior.” Taking 
a cue from the 1951 Cornell Conference, Wolff has 
attempted “to link the first course in basic psychology 
with succeeding courses in advanced psychology.” 
The book contains 49 short chapters arranged into 
10 parts: The Scope of Psychology, The Physiology 
of Behavior, Perception, Retention, Thinking, Intelli- 
gence, Emotion, Personality, Attitudes, and Motiva- 
tion. 432-item bibliography.—R. S. Harper. 


7905. Woodger, J. H. (U. London, Eng.) Phys- 
ics, psychology and medicine. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. x, 146 p. $1.75.— 
The great success of the physical sciences in provid- 
ing foundations for the practice of medicine has led 
to the naive assumption that all ills can be under- 
stood in the light of physical or chemical abstrac- 
tions. So a review of what science is and how psy- 
chology qualifies is justified, especially in the light of 
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what the philosopher can contribute to understanding 
of hypotheses, abstractions, causes, and the meta- 
physical foundations. The linguistic apparatus of 
medical psychology: is criticized —W. L. Wilkins. 


Tueory & SyYsTEMS 

7906. Campos, Nilton. (U. Brasil, Rio de Janeiro.) 
Antecedentes filosdficos do isomorifismo gestaltista. 
(Philosophical antecedents of gestalt isomorphism.) 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1954, 4( No. 3-4), 
1-7.—A consideration of the metaphysical background 
of isomorphism with special emphasis on Leibniz, 
“whose theory of pre-established harmony anticipates 
the parallelism explanation contained in the psycho- 
physical isomorphism of Gestalt theory.” 17 refer- 
ences.—J. M. Salazar. 


7907. Gardeil, H. D. 
beurge, Paris VII, France.) 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. III. Psychol- 
ogy. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, 1956. xiii, 303 p. 
$4.00.—Rational psychology, although partially em- 
pirical, is not experimental in the modern sense in 
which psychology limits itself to observation and im- 
mediate levels of interpretation. St. Thomas, as here 
considered, gives fuller interpretation to the intel- 
lectual structure of the human soul. Principal sec- 
tions deal with life, intellect and knowledge, the will, 
and there are 60 pages of translated text from St. 
Thomas appended.—W. L. Wilkins. 


7908. George, F. H., & Handlon, J. H. (Prince- 
ton U., N. J.) Toward a general theory of be- 
havior. Methodos, 1955, 25-26, 25-44.—A general 
skeleton theory of behavior is outlined which attempts 
to give a molar account of learning, and the begin- 
ning of perception. The theory is a linguistic frame- 
work within which the physiological and philosophical 
facts should be given an interpretation. It is intended 
especially as a datum line for Cybernetic and logical 
research. The theory is essentially of an expectancy 
kind.—F. H. George. 


7909. Gomes Penna, Anténio. Algunas criticas 
ao movimiento operacionista. (Some criticisms of 
operationism.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 
1953, 3( No. 11-12), 5-7.—A criticism of operation- 
ism on the lines of Waters and Pennington. The 
author ends by agreeing with Gamelli and Zunini 
that “operationism [shall become] just another at- 
tempt to systematize science, taking its place among 
all the other movements which were once thought 
capable of that result.”—/. M. Salazar. 


7910. Gomes Penna, Anténio. (U. Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro.) O movimiento gestalista e suas va- 
riedades. (The Gestalt movement and its varieties.) 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1954, 4(No. 1-2), 
21-25.—A consideration of the main doctrinaire points 
of the schools of Leipzig and Graz, and their relations 
to the school of Berlin —J. M. Salazar. 


7911. Gomes Penna, Anténio. (U. Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro.) Origem e evolucado da escola de Ber- 
lin. (Origin and evolution of the Berlin school.) 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1954, 4( No. 7-8), 
1-5.—An outline of the development of the Gestalt 
movement and a description of the contributions of 
Wertheimer, Kohler, Koffka and Lewin—J. M. 
Salazar. 


(29, Boul. LaTour-Mau- 
Introduction to the 
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7912. Hefferline, Ralph Franklin. (Columbia U., 
New York.) Communication theory: I. Integra- 
tion of arts and science. Quart. J. Speech, 1955, 41, 
223-233.—The first part of a discursive paper on per- 
sonality (intra-personal systems) and inter-personal 
communication. A background is presented, drawing 
from physiological, psychological, cybernetic, trans- 
actional, social, and linguistic writers —J. M. Pickett. 


7913. Hefferline, Ralph Franklin. (Columbia U., 
New York.) Communication theory: II. Exten- 
sion to intra-personal behavior. Quart. J. Speech, 
1955, 41, 363-376.—The final part of this paper. 
Motivated behavior denied expression persists as 
chronic tension which disrupts communication be- 
tween intra-personal systems and inter-personal sys- 
tems. Modern techniques for re-establishing solution 
of the original personal problem are described: trau- 
matizing therapy, bibliotherapy, psychotherapy, re- 
laxation therapy.—J/. M. Pickett. 

7914. Hugenholtz, P. Th. Enkele opmerkingen 
betreffende het bewustzijn. III. Over de luciditeit 
van het bewustzijn. (Some remarks concerning con- 
sciousness. III. On the lucidity of consciousness.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 485-498.—A theo- 
retical discussion of the “lucidity” of consciousness, 
ie., the clearness in which the object (content) of 
consciousness is perceived, in connection with prob- 
lems pertaining to the diagnosis of the state of con- 
sciousness in psychiatry.—R. H. Houwink. 

7915. Kapp, Reginald O. (U. London, Eng.) 
The observer, the interpreter and the object ob- 
served. Methodos, 1955, 25-26, 3-12.—A considera- 


tion,is given to two rival hypotheses that claim to ac- 


count satisfactorily for the act of observation as 
carried out by an observer in any situation where 
observations take place. The first hypothesis ex- 
amined is the one that it is the material brain that 
‘observes’; the second that it is the immaterial mind. 
Both hypotheses are rejected and an incidental con- 
clusion is reached that is adverse to much of the 
work of Cyberneticists—F. H. George. 


7916. Kline, Milton V. (Ed.) Hypnodynamic 
psychology. New York: Julian Press, 1955. 367 p. 
$0.00.—This book attempts to relate hypnotic phe- 
nomena to dynamic psychology. Much of the recent 
clinical and experimental expansion of hypnosis is 
presented. Chapters concern themselves with: social 
psychological aspects of hypnosis, theoretical and con- 
ceptual aspects of psychotherapy, basic psychological 
principles and hypnosis, animal hypnosis and psy- 
chology, experimental psychopathology, and induction 
methods. ‘There are 6 contributing authors.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

7917. Madsen, K. B.  Teoretisk psykologi. 
(Theoretical psychology.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 
160-175.—A discussion of some problems in psy- 
chological theories. These theories are classified as 
classifying vs. deductive, as reductive vs. constructive, 
or as mechanistic vs. field-theoretical theories. Psy- 
chological terms or variables are classified as em- 
pirical vs. hypothetical, or as functional vs. disposi- 
tional variables. Psychological hypotheses may be 
classified as empirical vs. theoretical (both with 9-10 
subclasses), as qualitative vs. quantitative, or as 
causal vs. teleological hypotheses. Psychological pro- 
tocol statements may be classified as behavioristic or 
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introspective. These categories and their interrela- 
tionships are discussed. English summary. 50-item 
bibliography.—B. Karlsen. 

7918. Ross, Strange. Om anvendelse af fa- 
nomenologiske data i den psykologiske forskning. 
(On the application of phenomenological data in psy- 
chological research.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 176- 
184.—Danish psychologists feel that there is a great 
lack of interest in the phenomenological aspects of 
research among psychologists outside of Denmark 
especially in US. Historically, the advent of be- 
haviorism in 1913 was the turning point away from 
introspection. This problem is taken up in a de- 
tailed discussion of research on comparisons of suc- 
cessive stimuli. The introspective method has not 
been sufficiently fruitful, so another approach to this 
problem must be sought. Psychological models must 
be developed, using the law of parsimony.—B. Karl- 
sen. 

7919. Salzman, Leon. A critique of Wilhelm 
Reich’s psychoanalytic theories. /. pastoral Care, 
1955, 9, 153-161.—A description and elaboration of 
the theories of Wilhelm Reich prompts the author to 
conclude that “Reich’s scientific formulations lead us 
only to a dead-end psychologically, philosophically, 
and scientifically.”"—O. Strunk, Jr. 

7920. Sartre, Jean-Paul. Being and nothing- 
ness. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Ixix, 
638 p. $10.00.—This is a translation of Sartre’s 
“L’étre et le néant,” and includes a long introduction 
by the translator. The book is a systematic presenta- 
tion of Sartre’s philosophy of Being and includes a 
discussion of human consciousness and the world with 
which it is concerned. The author’s views on social 
relations and freedom are presented together with an 
exposition of existential psychoanalysis.—P. E. Lich- 
tenstein. 

7921. Sechenov, I. M. Izbrannye proizvedeniia. 
(Selected works.) Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1953. 335 
p. 8r.05kop.—This volume contains following works 
of Sechenov: (1) Reflexes of the brain, Chapter one: 
Involuntary movements. Chapter two: Voluntary 
movements. (2) Who and how ought to elaborate 
psychology. (3) Impressions and reality. (4) Ob- 
jective thought and reality. (5) About objective 
thinking from the philosophical point of view. (6) 
Elements of thought. Introductory chapter on life 
and activity of Sechenov (1829-1905) has been writ- 
ten by V. M. Kaganov.—M. Choynowshki. 

7922. Somenzi, Vittorio. Can induction be 
mechanized? Methodos, 1955, 25-26, 147-151.—An 
argument is put forward for the fundamental problem 
of cybernetics. Induction, it is claimed, is as repro- 
ducible in a machine as it is in a human being. The 
view, which is stated to be representative of the 
Italian operational school, is that neither man nor 
machines can think.—F. H. George. 


7923. Szewczuk, Wiodzimierz. Teoria postaci i 
psychologia postaci; analiza i krytyka. (Gestalt 
theory and Gestalt psychology; analysis and criti- 
cism.) Warsaw: Naukowe Towarzystwo Pedago- 
giczne, 1951. 386 p.—This book deals with tradi- 
tional, objective, pure, and Gestalt psychology. It 
includes phenomenon and cross-process; physical, 
physiological, and mental Gestalts; the relation of 
physiological to mental phenomena; principle of preg- 
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nancy; perception; memory; and thinking. 83-item 
bibliography.—M. Choynowski. 

7924. Walter, Otis M. (U. Houston, Tex.) To- 
ward an analysis of motivation. (wart. J. Speech, 
1955, 41, 271-278.—A critique of some theories of 
motivation leading to a schema of social and language 
Situations from which to develop motivational con- 
cepts.—J. M. Pickett. 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


7925. Bogumill, George P., & Settlage, Paul H. 
A method of replacing portions of the calvarium 
with transparent plastic. J/. Newropath. exp. 
Newrol., 1955, 14, 305-312.—“A technique has been 
described for equipping monkeys with transparent 
cranial windows. A relatively simple, one-stage 
operation, utilizing standard dental and surgical tech- 
niques is required. An essential feature of the method 
is that the plastic is incorporated into a rim of the 
animal’s own calvarium, and the contour and rigidity 
of the skull after installation of the window are very 
nearly normal. The method has been applied in 17 
monkeys. A glass disc was incorporated in the center 
of the plastic window in the last 6 cases in this series. 
Postoperative visibility remains good for 4 to 6 
weeks, by which time a thin, connective tissue mem- 
brane develops over the area of brain underlying the 
plastic.”—M. L. Simmel. 

7926. Dozol, Francois. Validations et nouvelles 
techniques mécanographiques. (Validations and 
new mechanographic methods.) Bull. Cent. £Ltud. 
psychotech., 1955, 4, 281-294.—A series of examples 
shows how research can be facilitated by mecano- 
graphic methods. The use of electronic apparatus 
such as the Gamma calculator in validation studies, 
analysis of variance, Aitken condensations, etc., is 
possible. The application of these techniques lightens 
the work of the researcher. English summary.—V. 
Sanua, 


7927. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The foundations of science. Detroit: 
Hamilton Press, 1956. 130 p. $1.50.—The author 
has outlined those features of science which he feels 
would meet with general acceptance from most per- 
sons having a professional scientific interest. Six 
chapters deal with such topics as the goais of science, 
the axioms of science, operating conceptions, the sci- 
entific method, and the problems and prospects of 
science. Glossary and annotated bibliography.—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


7928. Russell, Findlay E., & Pudenz, Robert H. 
(Huntington Mem. Hosp., Pasadena, Calif.) An 
adaptable head holder for experimental cranial 
surgery. J. Neuropath. exp. Newrol., 1955, 14, 326— 
328.—The authors describe a “simple readily adjusta- 
ble device of assuring immobilization of the head dur- 
ing anima! cranial surgery” with several advantages 
over the more conventional types of head rests.—M. 
L. Simmel. 

7929. Térnquist, Ragnar. (U. Géteborg, Swe- 
den.) An instrument for measuring pupil diame- 
ters in darkness. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1955, 33, 551- 
556.—An infra-red image-converter tube device is 
described.—M. M. Berkun. 


(See also abstract 7978) 
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7930. Bonney, Merl E., & Fessenden, Seth A. 
Bonney-Fessenden Sociograph. 1 form. Untimed. 
Manual, 20 p. Pre-printed manila folder for record- 
ing data. Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1955. 
—An instrument designed to simplify the collection 
and interpretation of sociometric data for groups of 
up to 40 persons.—A. R. Howard. 


7931. Christensen, Paul R., & Guilford, J. P. 
Ship destination test. 1 form. 15 minutes. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sheridan Supply Company, 1956—A 
disguised arithmetic reasoning test in which numerical 
facility plays little part. The manual presents col- 
lege norms, norm data on other groups, Kuder-Rich- 
ardson reliability data, information on factorial va- 
lidity, and predictive validity for Coast Guard Acad- 
emy courses and success in an aircraft occupation.— 
R. L. McCornack. 


7932. Educational Testing Service. Coopera- 
tive French Listening Comprehension Test. 2 
forms. 30-minute tape, 3.75 or 7.50 in./sec. ($12.50) ; 
Manual, 28 p. ($1.00), answer booklet ($3.25 per 
25); scoring stencil (25¢); specimen set ($1.50). 
Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 1955. 
—An achievement test designed to evaluate the ability 
to understand spoken French. For fourth-year 
French high school students the manual reports 
Kuder-Richardson reliability, item difficulty, item- 
test correlations, and correlations with teacher rat- 
ings. Norms for second, third and fourth year high 
school students and second, third, and fourth semester 
college students.—R. L. McCornack. 


7933. Educational Testing Service. Cooperative 
school and college ability tests. 2 forms at each 
of 3 levels. 70 minutes testing time. Manual, 57 p. 
($1.00), test booklet ($3.25 per 25, includes direc- 
tions for administration, scoring and interpretation), 
hand or machine answer sheet ($1.25 per 25), hand 
or machine scoring keys (35¢ per set), specimen set. 
Princeton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 1955. 
—A test of school learned abilities designed to pre- 
dict success at the next higher school level. The 3 
levels are admitted college freshmen, entering fresh- 
men, and grades 10 to 12 in high school. Manual 
contains information on Kuder-Richardson reliability, 
subtest intercorrelations, item-test correlations, high 
school and college norms, content validity, and con- 
current validity for the verbal, quantitative and total 
scores with course and average grades.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


7934. Guilford, J. P., Christensen, Paul R., & 
Bond, Nicholas A., Jr. The DF opinion survey. 
1 form. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sheridan Supply Com- 
pany, 1956.—An experimental inventory of 10 dy- 
namic factors located in a factor analysis of human 
needs. Odd-even reliability, intercorrelations of 
scores, high school and college norms, and factorial 
validity information are presented in the manual.— 
R. L. McCornack. 


7935. Hertzka, Alfred F.,. & Guilford, J. P. 
Logical reasoning. 1 form. 20 minutes. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sheridan Supply Company, 1955.—A 
test of logical evaluation containing items in syl- 
logistic form. The manual presents high school and 
college norms, reliability data, and information con- 
cerning factorial validity, and predictive validity with 
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achievement in mathematics courses and various 
criteria in an Officer Candidate School—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


7936. Johnson, H. Johnson Home Economics 
Interest Inventory. Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State 
College Press, 1955. $1.50.—This inventory is made 
up of 300 items which are a sample of the interests 
of home economists. The purpose of the inventory 
is to help a girl to know whether her interests are 
like those of professional home economists. The in- 
ventory appears in two forms, one for hand scoring 
and the other for machine scoring. Interest chart and 
manual are also provided.—V.. M. Staudt. 


7937. Remmers, H. H., & Bauernfeind, Robert 
H. SRA junior inventory. Non-reusable Form S 
booklets ($1.85 per 20), Manual, 18 p.(25¢), speci- 
men set (35¢). Chicago, IIl.: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1955.—An untimed checklist of needs and 
problems for grades 4 through 8. 6 problem area 
scores and/or 7 specific educational problem scores 
are obtainable. Content validity information given 
in Manual.—R. L. McCornack. 


7938. Thorpe, Louis P., Meyers, Charles E., & 
Sea, Marcella Ryser. What I like to do. Book- 
lets ($2.95 per 20), answer sheets ($3.85 per 100), 
scoring stencils ($1.50 per set), profile folder (90¢ 
per 20), Manual, pp. 14 (25¢), specimen set (50¢). 
Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 1954.— 
An untimed inventory of educationally significant in- 
terests in 8 areas for grades 4 through 7, such as 
music, active play, home arts, science. Kuder-Rich- 
ardson reliability, score intercorrelations, and na- 
tional norms by sex are reported in the manual.— 
R. L. McCornack. 


STATISTICS 


7939. Cornell, Francis G. The essentials of edu- 
cational statistics. New York: Wiley, 1956. xéii, 
375 p. $5.75.—This text is designed as an introduc- 
tion to statistics for students in education, and as- 
sumes “limited mathematical training.” In the first 
4 chapters the nature of statistics, algebraic and 
arithmetic processes, and basic measures of central 
tendency and dispersion are discussed. The remain- 
ing chapters are grounded in sample theory with the 
topics covered being: probability distributions, nor- 
mal distribution function, sampling distribution of 
the mean, correlation, chi square, comparisons of 
groups, special correlation methods, and partial and 
multiple correlation. Statistical tables in appendixes. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


7940. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California, Los 


Angeles.) Fundamental statistics in psychology 
and education. (3rd ed.) New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. xi, 565 p. $6.25.—In this third edition 


(see 24: 4974) the author retains the earlier editions’ 
“preponderance of attention to descriptive statistics” 
while expanding the treatment of aspects of sampling 
statistics. New material is included in the area of 
hypothesis testing and statistical influence. Some 
material less pertinent in an introductory text has 
been eliminated. Mathematical proofs and tables are 
given in appendixes.—C. M. Louttit. 

7941. Hildebrand, F. B. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology, Cambridge.) Introduction to numeri- 
cal analysis. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. x, 
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511 p. $8.50.—“This volume is intended to provide 
an introductory treatment of the fundamental proc- 
esses of numerical analysis . . .” required in computa- 
tion by hand, by desk calculator, or by high-speed 
calculating devices. Attention is directed to basic 
operations of computation, approximation, interpola- 
tion, numerical differentiation and integration, nu- 
merical solutions of equations, etc. Classified direc- 
tory of computation methods. 276-item bibliography. 
—C. M. Louttit. 

7942. Hoeffding, Wassily, & Shrikhande, S. S. 
Bounds for the distribution function of a sum of 
independent, identically distributed random varia- 
bles. Ann. math. Statist., 1955, 26, 439-449.—“The 
problem is considered of obtaining bounds for the 
(cumulative) distribution function of the sum of 
independent, identically distributed random variables 
with & prescribed moments and given range.”—P. 
Ratoosh. 

7943. Hogue, John I. Use of mechanical equip- 
ment to review test items. Civil Serv. Assembly 
personn. Rep., 1955, No. 552, 23-24.—The use of an 
opaque projector to facilitate group review and edit- 
ing of test items is described.—P. Ash. ‘ 


7944. Melton, Richard S. Methodological stud- 
ies in configural analysis: I. Location of predic- 
tively useful profiles. II. Development of classi- 
fication equations. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 108 110.01, iii, 20 p.—Meth- 
ods of identifying profile combinations which are 
predictive of a given criterion are outlined and ap- 
plied to a sample of naval aviation cadets. Utilization 
is made of differences in the covariances of two 
criterion groups for locating such profiles, and the 
linear discriminant function and the generalized dis- 
tance function are used to generalize to other similar 
profiles. 23 references. 


7945. Meyer, Herbert A. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Symposium on Monte Carlo Methods... . 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. xvi, 382 
p. $7.50.—Artificial stochastic models of physical 
and mathematical process are discussed. Papers by 
22 leading workers in the field, written about their 
own research and applications, are presented. These 
range from the relatively simple to the highly theo- 
retical. An 87-page bibliography provides a con- 
venient guide to existing published material including 
abstracts of the listed works. An account of what 
has already been done in this area and a glimpse of 
what may be expected in the future are given.—C. G. 
Carter. 


7946. Putter, Joseph. (UU. Calif., Berkeley.) The 
treatment of ties in some nonparametric tests. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1955, 26, 368-386.—Nonpara- 
metric test theory usually assumes that samples are 
drawn from continuous distributions, and therefore 
tied observations may be ignored or treated in any 
convenient way without affecting test performance. 
In practice this assumption is not realistic. In this 
paper ties are treated as random variables, and a com- 
parison is made between the “randomized” and “non 
randomized” ways of treating ties. The one-sided 
sign test and the Wilcoxon test are considered.—P. 
Ratoosh. 


7947. Simon, Herbert A. Ona class of skewed 
distribution functions. Biometrika, 1955, 42, 426- 
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439.—This paper discusses a number of related 
stochastic processes that lead to a class of highly 
skewed distributions (the Yule distribution) possess- 
ing characteristic properties that distinguish them 
from such well-known functions as the negative 
binomial and Fisher’s logarithmic series: the dis- 
tinctive properties of the Yule distribution were de- 
scribed; several stochastic processes were examined 
from which this distribution can be derived; and a 
number of empirical distributions that can be ap- 
proximated closely by the Yule distribution were 
discussed, and mechanisms postulated to explain why 
they are determined by this particular kind of sto- 
chastic process. 

7948. Snedecor, George W. (lJowa State Coll., 
Ames.) Statistical methods applied to experiments 
in agriculture and biology. (5th ed.) Ames, Iowa: 
The Iowa State College Press, 1956. xiii, 534 p. 
$7.50.—Like the former edition (see 20: 1354), this 
book is aimed at beginners and at research workers 
in biology. Many new techniques are included. 
Other changes include the gathering together all 
factorial methods in a single chapter, alterations and 
simplifications in notation and terminology, inclusion 
of some non-parametric tests, reduction in the amount 
of calculations in the early parts of chapters, in- 
creased emphasis on estimates rather than tests of 
significance, and a new chapter on design and analy- 
sis of samplings by William G. Cochran.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

7949. Wallis, W. Allen, & Roberts, Harry V. 
Statistics: a new approach. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1956. xxxviii, 646 p. $6.00.—This introduc- 
tory text emphasizes the fundamental ideas of statis- 
tics and the principles and criteria involved in their 
application without mathematics beyond the high 
school level. Real, illustrative examples are drawn 
from a wide variety of fields. The text is organized 
in 4 parts: The nature of statistics: the field, effective 
uses, misuses, basic ideas, observation and measure- 
ment; Statistical description: organizing data, aver- 
ages, variability, association; Statistical inference: 
randomness and probability, sampling distributions 
and the normal distribution, statistical tests and de- 
cision procedures, further test procedures, estimation ; 
Special topics: design of investigations, statistical 
quality control, relationships between variables, time 
series, and shortcuts—R. L. McCornack. 


REFERENCE WorKS 


7950. Doe, Janet, & Marshall, Mary Louise. 
(Eds.) Medical Library Association handbook of 
medical library practice with a bibliography of the 
reference works and histories in medicine and the 
allied sciences. (2nd ed.) Chicago, IIl.: American 
Library Association, 1956. xv, 601 p. $10.00.—This 
Handbook, in addition to its chapters of peculiar in- 
terest to the medical librarian, contains a discussion 
of various systems of classification including psy- 
chology and psychiatry. The 1956-item bibliography 
includes the chief reference works of science, of 
medicine as a whole, and of special subjects such as 
anthropology, geriatrics, narcotics, psychiatry and 
neurology, psychology, rehabilitation and occupa- 
tional therapy, superstitions, magic, folklore, and 
writing and preparation of manuscripts—A. J. 
Sbrow. 
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7951. Goldstein, A., & Shechter, M. Otsar har’- 
fau whab’riut. Lekiskon rfui. (A medical and 
health thesaurus. A medical lexikon.) Tel Aviv: 
The Dvir Publishing Co., Vol. 1, 1955; Vol. 2, 1956. 
919 p.—This thesaurus aims to give basic knowledge 
in medicine and describes diseases. It includes terms 
taken from sanitation, somatic and mental hygiene, 
forensic medicine, nutrition, nursing, special educa- 
tion, and many psychological, psychoanalytical, psy- 
chosomatic and psychiatric terms.—H. Ormian. 

7952. Michigan. University. Institute for So- 
cial Research. Publications of the. . . [Ann 
Arbor, Mich.]: Author, 1955. 23 p.—aA classified 
listing of the publications by staff members of the 
Institute for Social Research. Includes major books, 
monographs, journal articles, theses, and miscellane- 
ous papers. Gives information for obtaining copies 
of items listed—A. J. Sprow. 

7953. U. S. Library of Congress. Science Di- 
vision. Biological sciences serial publications; a 
world list 1950-1954. Philadelphia: Biological Ab- 
stracts, 1955. 269 p. $2.00.—Lists 3,500 serials 
under 5 major categories: General biology, Botany, 
Zoology, Science of man and Science, general, giving 
title, issuing agency and publisher, date of first issue, 
frequency, bibliographic and descriptive notes, and 
contents. There are indexes oi titles, societies and 
institutions, arranged by country of origin and pub- 
lication and of subjects —A. J. Sprow. 

7954. U. S. Naval Submarine Base. Medical 
Research Laboratory. Summaries of research re- 
ported on during calendar year 1955. New Lon- 
don, Conn.: Author, 1955. ii, 18 p—‘This publica- 
tion presents a summary of each of the research re- 
ports published during the calendar year 1955 in the 
Laboratory’s regular chronological series, and lists 
the titles of the reports issued in the memorandum 
series. Also included is a list of articles published 
by members of the Laboratory staff in scientific jour- 
nals, books, or the proceedings of scientific societies, 
during the same period.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


7955. Ford Foundation. Annual report, Octo- 
ber 1, 1954 to September 30, 1955. New York: 
Author [1956]. 170 p.—This annual report includes 
a report on the Foundation’s grants in the behavioral 
sciences which “have tried to achieve three closely 
related objectives. The first is to increase scientific 
knowledge of human behavior. The second is to 
help the behavioral sciences to become more useful 
in the solution of human problems. Allied to both 
of these is the third: to develop personnel and insti- 
tutional resources for work in the field. In 1955, 
assistance was given in all three areas.”"—A. J. 
Sprow. 

7956. National Association for Mental Health. 
Annual report 1955: An era of new hope begins. 
New York: Author, 1955. 25 p. Free—The 1955 
Annual Report of the National Association for Men- 
tal Health points up the advances that have been 
made in this field. The introduction of “tranquiliz- 
ing” drugs, extensions in the area of public educa- 
tion, significant increases in appropriations for care 
and treatment of the mentally ill, emphasize the gains 
that have accrued during the past year. But this is 


only the favorable beginning of what must continue 
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to be an unceasing battle to conquer mental illness — 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


History & BioGRAPHY 


7957. De Monchaux, Cecily. Dr. John Carl 
Flugel, 1884-1955. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1955, 
27, 2.—Obituary. 

7958. Hambro, Cato. Det mentalhygieniske 
arbeid i Norge. (Mental hygiene work in Norway.) 
Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 185-189.—A brief history 
of the mental hygiene movement in Norway. The 
Norwegian National Society for Mental Hygiene was 
started in 1930 and has grown rapidly, especially since 
World War II. It is now member of the World 
Federation for Mental Health. The Society consists 
of several local chapters whose activities include: 
consultative work, child guidance, adult education, 
care of the mentally ill, and publication of some 
books on mental hygiene.—B. Karlsen. 

7959. Hitschmann, Edward. Great men: psy- 
choanalytic studies. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1956. xiii, 278 p. $4.00.—Psycho- 
analytic case histories including Freud, Schopen- 
hauer, Goethe, Boswell and Samuel Johnson, Brahms, 
Swedenborg, William James, Schweitzer, Gandhi, 
and others. The author is one of the oldest living 
psychoanalysts. 170-item bibliography. 119-item 
bibliography of Hitschmann’s writings —D. Prager. 

7960. Maxwell, James. Sir Godfrey Thomson, 
1881-1955. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1955, 27, 1.— 
Obituary. 

7961. Rodrigo-Bellido, Mercedes. (U. Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras.) Precursores espafioles de la 
psicologia moderna. (Spanish forerunners of mod- 
ern psychology.) Pedagogia, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3 
(2), 137-159.—The contributions of Juan Luis Vives 
and of Juan Huarte de Juan to modern psychology 
are briefly discussed. Vives and Huarte de Juan both 
lived in the sixteenth century. Claparede considered 
Vives the “grandfather of modern psychology.” Both 
psychologists anticipated modern psychology in such 
concepts as exploration of mental abilities, individual 
differences, psychology as the basis of education, vo- 
cational guidance, conditional response, the innate 
nature of temperament, etc.—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

7962. Winslow, Walker. The Menninger story. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1956. 350 
p. $5.00.—This is first of all a biography of Dr. 
Charles Frederick Menninger (1862-1953). But his 
story cannot be entirely separated from the story of 
his physician sons, Dr. Karl and Dr. Will, or the 
story of his wife, Flo Knisely. It is also an account 
of the origin and the growth of the Menninger Clinic 
from the Diagnostic Clinic of 1920 to the Sanitarium 
and the Southard School of 1925 and to the Men- 
ninger Foundation for Psychiatric Education and Re- 
search of 1941. The contributions of the Menningers 
to the institutional practice of psychiatry, to the psy- 
chiatric program of the Army, and to the profes- 
sional training of psychiatrists are surveyed.—W. A. 
Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 7911, 7921) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsyYCHOLOGY 


7963. Hall, James Herrick, & Warren, Sol L. 
(Eds.) Rehabilitation counselor preparation. 
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Washington, D. C.: National Rehabilitation As- 
sociation and National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 1956. x, 78 p. $1.00.—This book is the result 
of the joint effort of the workshop staff which met 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, during the week of July 
25, 1955, for the purpose of developing orientation in 
the present-day thinking regarding the rehabilitation 
counselor, his professional preparation, and the work 
which he carries on. Provides guidance for a brief 
resume of all the major developments in the re- 
habilitation process with particular emphasis on the 
content of an adequate training program for those 
who wish to become rehabilitation counselors.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

7964. Kelly, George A. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Emerging concepts that affect interprofes- 
sional alignments in psychology. Amn. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1955, 63, 359-364.—In discussing the report of 
the Commissicn in Psychology, Dr. Kelly stresses the 
new concepts on which this discipline is based. He 
is particularly concerned with the interprofessional 
relationships between medicine and psychology since 
the new concepts . . . “are antithetical to medical 
traditions and to medical concepts of the necessary 
relationships between a professional man and his 
client.” —S. Ross. 

7965. Lunn, Villars. (Copenhagen U., Denmark.) 
Om de kliniske psykologer. (About clinical psy- 
chologists.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 156-159.—Well 
trained psychologists make a unique contribution to 
a team approach in 3 different areas: (1) Diagnosis, 
with emphasis on psychodiagnostic testing and the 
development of new tests. (2) Therapy, for which, 
however, the psychiatrist must assume the responsi- 
bility. (3) Research, which is probably the area 
where the psychologist’s contribution is most im- 
portant. It is no longer a question of the feasibility 
of employing psychologists; it is a matter of getting 
enough of them who are adequately trained. The 
low salaries paid psychologists are obviously a de- 
terrent—B. Karlsen. 

7966. Nuttin, Joseph. (U. Louvain, Belgium.) 
Los estudios de psicologia en la Universidad de 
Lovaina. (The study of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Louvain.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1954, 9, 93-108.—Within the psychology section of 
the Institute of Psychology and Education are two 
kinds of students, those who are specializing in psy- 
chology and those specializing in other fields who are 
taking psychology courses related to their major field. 
The curriculum for psychology majors is summarized, 
and the development of the Institute and the program, 
the program’s rationale, and the general facilities are 
briefly described.—R. O. Peterson. 

7967. Sanford, Nevitt. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y.) The findings of the Commission in 
Psychology. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1955, 63, 341- 
355.—This paper is a presentation by the author for 
the Commission in Psychology at a conference on 
Psychotherapy and Counseling held by the N. Y. 
Academy of Sciences on Dec. 3-4, 1954. The de- 
velopment of psychology is briefly treated, and the re- 
port is organized around the following questions: (1) 
What kinds of persons with what kinds of problems 
does psychology seek to help by means of psycho- 
therapy and counseling; (2) What are the methods 
and practices which psychology uses in seeking to 
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help people; (3) What kind of training is now being 
provided to prepare psychologists for the practice of 
psychotherapy and counseling; (4) The selection of 
persons for training; (5) Collaboration of psycholo- 
gists and other professions; (6) Social expectations 
and sections; and (7) By what methods and tech- 
niques does the profession of psychology critically ex- 
amine its own work and seek to advance its profes- 
sional competence ?—S. Ross. 

7968. Weil, R. J. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia.) The psychologist and psychiatrist in 
mental health research. Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 
1955, 4, 47-53.—Narrowness of training, traditions 
of professional responsibility, popularly held stereo- 
types, differences in personality dynamics, and pro- 
fessional aims as conducive to mutual misunderstand- 
ing and frictions between psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists are discussed. Exchanges of teachers, 
reciprocal supervision of students, collaboration of stu- 
dents in both fields, and joint seminars and confer- 
ences are recommended as means of reducing pro- 
fessional barriers and, consequently, expediting the 
furtherance of knowledge in the area of mental health. 
—A. E. Harriman. 


7969. White, Robert W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The psychologist as scientist. Ann. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1955, 63, 356-358.—In this discus- 
sion of the report of the Commission in Psychology 
at the N. Y. Academy of Sciences 1954 Conference on 
Counseling and Psychotherapy, Dr. White stresses 
the heavy duty of the psychologist on the front of 
scientific discovery about normal development in re- 
gard to personality and psychodynamics.—S. Ross. 


(See also abstract 8276) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

7970. Fuller, J. F.. & Jacoby, G. A. (Jackson 
Mem. Lab., Bar Harbour, Me.) Central and sen- 
sory control of food intake in genetically obese 
mice. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 183, 279-233.— 
Genetically obese mice were fed a standard diet di- 
luted by a non-nutritive filler, containing an addition 
of a bitter tasting substance, and containing addi- 
tional fat in order to determine whether they could 
respond to variations in the nature of their food in 
the same manner as do rats made hyperphagic by 
hypothalamic lesions. It was found that these obese 
mice, like hypothalamic rats, had great difficulty in 
adjusting their food intake to meet changes in con- 
centrations and in stimulus properties of food—J. P. 
Zubek. 

7971. Jensen, C., & Ederstrom, H. E. (U. North 
Dakota Sch. Med., Grand Forks.) Development of 
temperature regulation in the dog. Amer. J. Phy- 
siol., 1955, 183, 340-344.—Newborn dogs were ex- 
posed to warm and cool environments 1 day after 
birth and at daily intervals thereafter up to the age 
of 30 days. Resistance to low temperature was poor 
in the newborn dog but gradually increased with age 
to normal at 3 weeks. The resistance to high tem- 
perature was likewise poor in the newborn dog. 
Ability to maintain normal sensitivity was attained 
at 4 weeks.—J. P. Zubek. 


7972. Krautheimer, S., Moynier, R., & Soula, C. 
(Centre de Physiologie du Travail, Paris, France.) 
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Détermination de la période de “récupération” 
— le travail par la mesure de la tension ar- 
terielle 4 l'aide d'un nouvel enregistreur automa- 
tique et continu. (Determination of the period of 
“recuperation” after work by measurement of arterial 
pressure by means of a new automatic and continuous 
recorder.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 821-828. 
—A new apparatus is described which permits the 
automatic and continuous recording of arterial blood 
pressure in man. A study, employing the apparatus, 
is presented in which the elevation of blood pressure 
during muscular activity is measured, as well as the 
duration of elevated blood pressure after cessation of 
work (recuperation ).—-C. J. Smith. 


7973. Weidmann, Silvio. (U. Bern, Switzerland.) 
Elektrophysiologie der Herzmuskelfaser. (Elec- 
trophysiology of the heart muscle fiber.) Bern: Hans 
Huber, 1956. 100 p. SFr. 15.50. (New York: In- 
tercontinental Medical Book Corp.)—After describ- 
ing the methods of electrical recording from the heart, 
this monograph summarizes theories, and relevant 
data, on the underlying bases for the observed elec- 
trical events. The ionic hypothesis of nerve conduc- 
tion is compared with a parallel hypothesis of heart 
muscle action based upon ionic flux. The mapping 
of the heart’s electrical field, and the relation of cur- 
rent flow to cardiac action are outlined. In the final 
chapter, such influences upon cardiac muscle as tem- 
perature, sympathetic and parasympathetic agents, and 
anoxia are considered. 248-item bibliography.—C. J. 
Smith. 


7974. Wilczkowski, Eugeniusz. O psycho-chemi- 
eznych odruchach we krwi u ludzi. (On the psy- 
chochemical reflexes in blood in the man.) Lédz: 
Lédzkie Towarzystwo Naukowe, 1951. 28 p.—The 
author calls the psychochemical reflex in the human 
blood the change of the percentage of a chemical ele- 
ment in the blood, caused by a mental stimulus. Pres- 
ent results concern the application of the psycho- 
chemical reflexes to the needs of the psychiatric 
clinic. The greatest intensity of psychochemical re- 
flexes has been found in general paretics and oligo- 
phrenes, a great intensity in epileptics. The reaction 
of schizophrenic patients varies greatly. The ma- 
jority of patients reacted by the drop of the chemical 
element in the blood. French summary.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 


(See also abstracts 7925, 7928, 8541) 


Nervous SysTEM 

7975. Andy, Orlando J., & Akert, Konrad. 
= Hopkins U. Sch. Med., Baltimore, Md.) 

izure patterns induced by electrical stimulation 
of hippocampal formation in the cat. /. Neuro- 
path. exp. Neurol., 1955, 14, 198-213.—Electrical 
stimulation of the Ammon’s formation produces a 
characteristic EEG pattern with high frequency, high 
amplitude spikes. The propagation of the discharge 
is most pronounced in the limbic system, though it is 
not limited to it. Primary sensory and motor areas 
are spared. Thresholds for mechanical and electrical 
stimulation in the Ammon’s formation are low, and 
are raised by nembutal anesthesia. During the dis- 
charge in the Ammon’s formation the functions of 
motor and sensory systems are unaltered. Spon- 
taneous behavior of the animal may momentarily 
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cease if there is spread of the discharge to other 
cortical or subcortical structures. 21 references.— 
‘M. L. Simmel. 

7976. Ayd, Frank J., Jr. The physiologic and 
neurologic action of chlorpromazine. Psychiat. 
Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 14-24.—A review of the 
recent literature on this subject indicates that the 
drug “does not have a single site of action.” Evi- 
dence suggests that there are peripheral, cortical, 
and subcortical involvements. ‘The theory is pro- 
posed that chlorpromazine “influences synaptic trans- 
mission of impulses in all parts of the central nerv- 
ous system, and that this accounts for the widespread 
action in the different parts of the brain.” 30 refer- 
ences.—L. A. Pennington. 


7977. Barets, André, & LeTouzé, Simone. 
Identification dans le muscle latéral d’un Téléo- 
stéen (Tinca tinca L.) de deux systémes moteurs, 
“lent” et “rapide.” (Identification of two motor sys- 
tems, “slow” and “fast,” in the lateral muscle of a 
Teleost (Tinca tinca L.).) C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 
1956, 242, 1230-1233.—Recordings of the effects of 
direct electrical stimulation verified the hypothesis, 
based on observed anatomical differences, that there 
are “fast” and “slow” response systems associated 
respectively with large-diameter nerve fibers in deep 
lateral muscle and small-diameter nerve fibers in 
superficial lateral muscle of the Tench—R. W. 
Burnham. 


7978. Boyesen, Svein, & Campbell, James B. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Stereotaxic implanta- 
tion of calibrated Pd'*® and Y® spheres; a tech- 
nique for producing predictable subcortical lesions 
in the brains of laboratory animals. Yale J. Biol. 
Med., 1955-56, 28, 216-224.—Small spheres of Pd 
or Y serve as pure sources of beta radiation and can 
produce slowly developing, discrete lesions. Cats 
with lesions of the preoptic area, the head of the 
caudate nucleus, or the septum pellucidum did not 
show loss of affect, or hypokinesia —W. A. Wilson, 
Jr. 


7979. Brain, Russell. Diseases of the nervous 
system. (5th ed.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. xviii, 996 p. $10.50.—The book (see 
7: 5844) has been generally revised. Chapters per- 
tinent to psychology include: Disorders of function 
in the light of anatomy and physiology; The cranial 
nerves; Injuries of the brain; Intoxications; Dis- 
orders of the autonomic nervous system; Paroxysmal 
and convulsive disorders; and Psychological aspects 
of neurology. A section on consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness has been added to the latter chapter.— 
A. J. Sprow. 


7980. Delgado, José M. R., Hamlin, Hannibal, & 
Koskoff, Yale David. (Yale U. Sch. Med., New 
Haven, Conn.) Electrical activity after stimula- 
tion and electrocoagulation of the human frontal 
lobes. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 233-244.— 
Stimulation by implanted electrodes of points in the 
frontal lobes led to evoked responses, recorded mainly 
from contacts at the same depth, consisting of a spike 
followed by slow waves. Behavior was affected only 
when evoked after discharges spread to the motor 
areas. Coagulation of different points produced either 
no change in electrical activity, ipsilateral reduction 
of amplitude. or slow waves.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 
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7981. Delgado, José M. R., & Livingston, Robert 
B. (Yale U. Sch. Med., New Haven, Conn.) Motor 
representation in the frontal sulci of the cat. Yale 
J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 245-—252.—Movements fol- 
lowing stimulation by stereotaxically directed bipolar 
electrodes of cortex hidden within enclosed portions 
of the sulci cruciatus, coronalis, and presylvius pro- 
vide evidence for ‘“‘a series of motor representations 
which are continuous with those encountered on 
stimulation of the surface gyri.”"—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


7982. Eliasson, Sven, & Gisselsson, Lennart. 
< . Lund, Sweden.) Electromyographic studies of 

e middle ear muscles of the cat. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 399-406.—The EMG activity 
of the tensor tympani and stapedius muscles increased 
with the frequency and intensity of the stimulating 
sound. The maximum for both muscles was about 
2000 cps. The stapedius displayed a broader fre- 
quency response spectrum and lower threshold. The 
latency of the reflex from the appearance of cochlear 
potentials to the first action potential of the muscle 
was 7 msec. for the tensor tympani and 6 msec. for 
the stapedius. Action potentials were usually diphasic 
with a mean duration of 1.9 msec. for the tensor 
tympani and 1.5 for the stapedius—R. J. Ellingson. 


7983. Fisher, Jerome, & Friedlander, Walter J. 
(VA Hosp., San Francisco, Calif.) The relation of 
age to metrazol activated EEGs. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1955, 7, 357-361.—“The data from several 
independent studies were subjected to statistical 
analysis in order to determine the relationship of age 
to Metrazol activated EEGs. There is no statistically 
significant basis for the conclusion that age is an im- 
portant factor in the Metrazol activated EEGs of 
patients over 17 years of age who are suspected of 
having a convulsive disorder.”—R. J. Ellingson. 


7984. Forster, Francis M., & Huertas, Jorge. 
Georgetown U. Sch. Med., Washington, D. C.) 
emporal lobe suppressor cortex in man. Yale J. 
Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 265-272.—". . . there is a 
suppressor region . . . in the superior temporal con- 
volution near the base of the Rolandic fissure,” which 
may occasionally play “a prominent part in seizure 
patterns of temporal lobe patients."—W. A. Wilson, 
Jr. 


7985. Gardner, E., Thomas, L. M., & Morin, F. 
(Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) Cortical projections 
of fast visceral afferents in the cat and monkey. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 183, 438-444.—The spinal 
pathways for cortical projections of splanchnic affer- 
ents (visceral fibers) were studied in the cat and 
monkey, using the evoked potential technique. Pro- 
jections to the contralateral somatic areas I and II, 
and ipsilateral II, in the cat were confirmed. The 
evoked potentials were found to depend upon the ac- 
tivation of fast conducting fibers. Section of the 
dorsal funiculi did not always abolish such potentials 
indicating that additional pathways must exist. In 
the monkey no evoked potentials could be recorded 
following splanchnic stimulation. The possible physi- 
ological significance of these species differences is 
briefly discussed.—J. P. Zubek. 

7986. Gell, C. F., Polis, B. D., & Bailey, O. Ef- 
fect of acceleration stress on the potassium and 


sodium concentration of rat brain. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1955, 183, 23-26.—Potassium and sodium 
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determinations of rat brain tissue were made follow- 
ing exposure to tie stress (animals tied to racks) and 
to positive radial acceleration. A marked shift in 
ratio of potassium to sodium occurred in animals 
exposed to acceleration stress. This electrolyte in- 
balance was only slight in the tie stress animals.— 
J. P. Zubek. 

7987. Gernandt, B. E., & Terzuolo, C. A. (U. 
Gothenburg, Sweden.) Effect of vestibular stimu- 
lation on strychnine-induced activity of the spinal 
cord. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 183, 1-8.—A study 
was made of the influence of afferent impulses from 
receptors situated in the vestibular organ upon 
strychnine-induced electrical activity in the spinal 
cord. These influences, acting upon the frequency 
of the strychnine rhythm, may be inhibitory or ex- 
citatory depending upon the experimental conditions. 
rhe central mechanisms involved in the effects are 
discussed and the reticular formation is indicated as 
responsible for both inhibitory and excitatory actions. 
—J. P. Zubek. 

7988. Guinena, Youssif H., & Taher, Yahia. 
(Cairo U., Egypt.) Psychosensory seizures “visual 
and auditory” of primary subcortical origin. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 425-428.—Two cases of 
psychosensory seizures accompanied by diffuse 3/sec. 
spike-and-wave pattern in the EEG are presented. 
In both cases medical and neurological findings were 
negative, and both cases responded to Tridione. The 
authors conclude that “the only feasible differences 
between cortical and subcortical seizures are either 
topographical or electroencephalographic, rather than 
clinical or etiological.”—R. J. Ellingson. 

7989. Jansen, Jan, Jr., Andersen, Per, & Kaada, 
Birger R. (U. Oslo, Norway.) Subcortical mecha- 
nisms in the “searching” or “attention” response 
elicited by prefrontal cortical stimulation in un- 
anesthetized cats. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 
331-341.—The responses caused by stimulation of 
medial prefrontal cortex can not be elicited after 
lesions of the anterior basal part of the ipsilateral 
internal capsule, or after bilateral lesions of the 
central nuclei of the intralaminar group. The possi- 
ble importance of the prefrontal-thalamic system thus 
delineated in prefrontal leucotomy is discussed.—W. 
A. Wilson, Jr. 

7990. Kennard, Margaret A. (U. British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver.) Effect on temporal lobe syn- 
drome of lesions elsewhere in the cerebral cortex 
of monkeys. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 342- 
350.—Combined seriatim lesions of frontal and tem- 
poral association areas and anterior cingulate regions 
caused no obvious simple motor, sensory, or auto- 
nomic change. With successive ablations there was 
an increasing reduction in the variability and adapta- 
bility of behavior. The cingulate region and the 
mesial part of temporal pole are functionally un- 
differentiated —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

7991. MacLean, Paul D., Flanigan, Stevenson; 
Flynn, John P., Kim, Chul, & Stevens, Janice R. 
(Yale U. Sch. Med., New Haven, Conn.) Hippo- 
campal function: tentative correlations of condi- 
tioning, EEG, drug, and radioautographic studies. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 380-395.—Seizures 
induced by injection of carbachol into the hippo- 
campus disrupt conditioned escape behavior; hippo- 
campal seizures and reserpine alter or abolish con- 
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ditioned autonomic responses. EEGs and S*°-labeled 
l-methionine uptake studies provide “inferential evi- 
dence that a neural system involving the hippocampus 
and hypothalamus may be an important site of action 
of reserpine.”—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

7992. Meyer, John S., & Denny-Brown, D. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Studies of cere- 
bral circulation in brain injury. I. Validity of 
combined local cerebral electropolography, ther- 
mometry and steady potentials as an indicator of 
local circulatory and functional changes. EEG 
clin. Neurophystol., 1955, 7, 511-528.—Evidence of 
the validity of the polarographic measurements of 
cerebral cortical oxygen availability is offered. 
“Combined measurements of loca! cortical tempera- 
ture, tissue oxygenation and pH together with jugu- 
lar venous pressure, provide a reliable method of 
recording local, rapid circulatory and metabolic 
changes in the brain.” Data are presented showing 
changes effected by changes in cerebral blood flow, 
various respired gases, and sensory stimulation.— 
R. J. Ellingson. 

7993. Meyer, John S., & Denny-Brown, D. 
Studies of cerebral circulation in brain injury. 
II. Cerebral concussion. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1955, 7, 529-544.—EEG, steady potential, cortical 
temperature, O, availability, intracranial and jugular 
venous pressure, blood pressure, and respiration re- 
corded in experimental cerebral concussion showed a 
rapidly reversible cortical injury potential, followed 
by a rapid rise in cortical Og availability preceding 
effects referable to changes in respiration and circu- 
lation. It is concluded that this primary change oc- 
curs in all nerve cells affected. The process can be 
localized by limiting the adequate stimulus to that 
area. Threshold for the effect and the effects of 
repeating the stimulus were.also investigated. “It 
is concluded that in cerebral concussion transient 
traumatic paralysis of neurons due to membrane dam- 
age is the essential effect. This membrane damage 
accounts for the prolonged after-effect of synaptic 
transmission.”—R. J. Ellingson. 

7994. Monroe, Russell R., Heath, Robert G., 
Mickle, Walter A., & Miller, William. (7ulane 
U., New Orleans, La.) Cortical and subcortical 
recordings correlated with behavior in patients 
and animals during the administration of rau- 
wolfia, thorazine, and meratran. Psychiat. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. 1, 25-44.—By means of the stereo- 
taxic method, recordings were made electroencephalo- 
graphically upon 8 patients and 8 rhesus monkeys 
for 24 hours after drug administration. Results in- 
dicate that the first 2 drugs gave recordings typical 
of those seen in relaxed patients “without evidence 
of sleep.” Meratran, on the other hand, gave dis- 
appointing results. “It produced high amplitude 
spindling, . . . spike and slow waves of a type rs- 
sembling patterns . . . found in schizophrenic psy 
chotic patients.”—L. A. Pennington. 

7995. Montemurro, D. G., & Stevenson, J. A. F. 
(U. Western Ontario, London, Can.) The localiza- 
tion of hypothalamic structures in the rat influ- 
encing water consumption. Yale J. Biol. Med., 
1955-56, 28, 396-403.—Electrolytic lesions in many 
parts of the rat hypothalamus caused decreases in the 
ratio of water intake to food intake. Lesions in or 
near the ventromedial nucleus caused hyperphagia 
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without significant increases in water intake; lateral 
hypothalamic lesions led to a reduction in water in- 
take without significant change in food intake. The 
area responsible for the hypodipsia is lateral to, and in 
the same frontal plane as, the ventrome-dial nucleus, 
at the approximate site of the “feeding center” of 
Anand and Brobeck.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

7996. Nashold, Blaine S., Hanberry, John, & 
Olszewski, Jerzy. (McGill U., Montreal.) Ob- 
servations on the diffuse thalamic projections. 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 609-620.—Abla- 
tions of striatum and cortex were made in cats, and 
degeneration of the thalamic nuclei studied. Hemi- 
decortication, either complete or limited to the iso- 
cortex, was followed by degeneration of the specific 
projection nuclei and marked changes in the intra- 
laminar nuclei. The significance of these and other 
results is discussed.—R. J. Ellingson. 

7997. Ochs, S. (U. Ill. Sch. Med., Chicago.) 
Origin of inhibition from the motor cortex. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1955, 182, 411-414.—The knee jerk of 
cats was inhibited by electrostimulation of the motor 
cortex. A discussion is given of the cortical locus, 
parameters of excitation and the significance of the 
inhibition in normal function.—J. P. Zubek. 

7998. Pribram, Karl H., Kruger, Lawrence; 
Robinson, Franklin, & Berman, A. J. (J/nst. of 
Living, Hartford, Conn.) The effects of precentral 
lesions on the behavior of monkeys. Yale J. Biol. 
Med., 1955-56, 28, 428-443.—Ablation of the pre- 
central agranular cortex increased time required to 
perform a latch box task without affecting visual dis- 
crimination or delayed response performance. Le- 
sions of the posterior portion of the region primarily 
affected digital dexterity; anterior lesions affected the 
more proximal musculature. It is concluded that 
“scotomata of action” result from these lesions.— 
W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

7999. Rapoport, A. (Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) Tech- 
nological models of the nervous system. Methodos, 
1955, 25-26, 131-146—An historical discussion of 
machines is given in which their classification into 
four phyla is suggested. The four phyla are (1) 
tools; (2) clockworks; (3) heat-engines, and (4) 
information. The discussion surrounds the psycho- 
logical problem of machines that are models of the 
nervous system, and have the same characteristics as 
are observable in human beings.—F. H. George. 

8000. Richard, Abel. (Ecole de Médecine, Li- 
moges, France.) La locomotion et son inhibition 
chez l’anguille. (Locomotion and its inhibition in 
the eel.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 807-819.— 
Locomotor and stabilizing movements of the eel are 
easily elicited by excitation of the optic lobes or the 
caudal extremity of the trunk. There is no “loco- 
motor center” in the spinal cord; instead, each seg- 
ment functions in relation to neighboring ones. The 
caudal region of the cord is hyperexcitable to stimuli 
releasing undulatory movements and straightening of 
the dorsal fin. Passage of stimuli by the brain is not 
accompanied by any notable facilitation, and bulbar 
transection does not modify spinal excitability. 
Stimuli such as pressure on the tail have an inhibi- 
tory action on locomotion brought about by caudal 
excitation, but not on that in response to stimulation 
of the optic lobes.—C. J. Smith, 
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8001. Schneider, Robert A. (U. Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City.) Central sympathetic reactivity in man 
as influenced by amytal, reserpine, and chlor- 
promazine. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 1-10. 
—The Funkenstein test (blood pressure response pat- 
tern after administration of Mecholyl) was applied 
to 12 medical patients with appropriate controls. Re- 
sults indicated that reserpine and chlorpromazine 
were similar in effects on central sympathetic activity 
indicators. Amytal, on the other hand, was accom- 
panied by a decreased effect on sympathetic reaction 
patterns.—L. A. Pennington. 

8002. Selecki, Borys. (State Psychoneurological 
Institute, Pruszkéw, Poland.) Z zagadnien umiej- 
scowienia czynnosci w korze mézgowej czlowieka. 
(Problems of functional localization in the cerebral 
cortex of man.) Warsaw: Panstwowy Zaktlad 
Wydawnictw Lekarskich, 1953. 131 p. Zt. 10.—In 
the Introduction the author discusses from the stand- 
point of dialectical materialism a number of philo- 
sophical questions concerning the process of phylo- 
genesis and ontogenesis of the central nervous sys- 
tem, and specially of the cerebral cortex, since evolu- 
tionary data are an important factor in the problem 
of localization. Second part deals with the problem 
of cerebral localization from the standpoint of Pavlov 
and his school. Third part is devoted to the critical 
evaluation of the prefrontal lobotomy. About 150 
references —M. Choynowshki. 

8003. Sigg, E., Ochs, S., & Gerard, R. W. (U. 
Illinois Coll. Med., Chicago.) Effects of the medul- 
lary hormones on the somatic nervous system in 
the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 183, 419-426.—An 
attempt was made to determine the effect of epineph- 
rine on movements evoked by motor cortex stimu- 
lation and on the patellar reflex. Two types of epi- 
nephrine effects are described, alike on cortically 
evoked movements and on the knee jerk: a short last- 
ing (1-3 min.) augmentation of the response by epi- 
nephrine injection, and by hypothalamic and splanch- 
nic nerve stimulation, obtained only in the intact and 
lightly anesthetized animal; and a long lasting (5-50 
min.) depression of these responses, obtained in the 
decorticate animal under moderate anesthesia and 
also in the decerebrate and spinal preparations. The 
results suggest that the cite of action of epinephrine 
is on the diencephalon and reticular formation.—J. P. 
Zubek. 

8004. Tasaki, I., & Frank, K. (National Insti- 
tute of Health, Bethesda, Md.) Measurement of the 
action potential of myelinated nerve fiber. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1955, 182, 572-578—A method was de- 
vised for recording the membrane action potentials 
of an isolated myelinated nerve fiber. The peak value 
of the action potential developed at the node of 
Ranvier of the motor nerve fiber (bullfrog) was 
between 97 and 110 mv. This action potential was 
found to be independent of temperature between 14 
and 25° C. The authors maintain that the results 
are in support of a local circuit theory of nervous 
conduction.—J. P. Zubek. 


8005. Ulett, George A., Brockman, Jimmie C., 
Gleser, Goldine, & Johnson, Alan. (Washington 
U., St. Louis, Mo.) Determination of convulsive 
threshold by photo-pharmacologic stimulation: A 
study of technique and reliability. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 597-607.—On the basis of 
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repeated tests on 27 Ss, a standard method of photo- 
pharmacologic activation is described, which yields 
a reliable determination of myoclonic threshold. The 
appearance of spike-and-wave, polyspikes, or myo- 
clonus extending beyond the face correlated .7 with 
threshold for generalized convulsions—R. J. Elling- 
son, 
(See also abstracts 8012, 8014, 8033, 8084, 8102, 
8318, 8444) 
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8006. Boernstein, Walter S. Classification of 
the human senses. Yale /. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 
208-215.—“Internal factors in the individual . . 
fand] the formative influence exerted by the spatial 
arrangement of the external objects to which a sense 
is attuned” determine the level of organization of a 
sense. Highly organized or spatial senses—vision, 
audition, and touch—are those capable of conveying 
strong physical gestalten—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

8007. Cadoret, R. J. (2402 Musselwhite St., Or- 
lando, Fla.) The reliable application of ESP. J. 
Parapsychol., 1955, 19, 203-227.—The article surveys 
past efforts to devise an ESP test procedure with 
predictive value for specific events. It also presents 
a new experimental investigation done with the same 
objective. This “pilot study” involved criterion ESP 
trials made upon one group of targets for immediate 
checking and predictive ESP trials made upon a 
similar group of targets for delayed checking. The 
criterion trials produced statistically significant ESP 
results, and the experimenter was moderately success- 
ful in predicting the test targets from the subjects’ 
second set of ESP responses.—J/. G. Pratt. 

8008. Caldwell, L. S., & Herbert, M. J. The 
judgment of angular positions in the horizontal 
plane on the basis of kinesthetic cues. US Army 
med. Res. Rep., 1956, No. 216, ii, 18 p.—It was found 
that adjustive movements of the arm in the hori- 
zontal plane are most accurate near the 0° and 90° 
positions. The 0° position is directly in front of the 
right shoulder and the 90° position is 90° clockwise 
from this point. Adjustive movements of the arm 
toward the 90° end of the scale are more accurate 
than those toward 0°. 

8009. Deutsch, S. Three simplified tests on rela- 
tive motion. USN Electronics Lab. Res. Rep., 1955, 
No. 527, 10 p.—The Relative Movement Test, de- 
veloped earlier to determine the ability of officers to 
visualize relative movement, was administered to 244 
enlisted recruits at the Naval Training Center, in 
San Diego, under standard conditions. The test was 
found to be too difficult for the recruits. Selected 
items covering the range of difficulty were adminis- 
tered to 18 scientific workers who served as a panel 
of experts. Members of this panel reported intro- 
spectively on the methods they used to solve the test 
problems, and their reports were analyzed. The re- 
sults led to the development of three tests intended 
for use for various enlisted populations. These tests 
were found to be superior to the original test for these 
groups. 

8010. Elder, L. W. Flavor perception by con- 
sumers. Virginia J. Sci., 1955, 6, 33-38.—(See 
Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(12), abs. 28778.) 

8011. Johnston, James W., Jr. Concepts of con- 
tact chemoreception in mammals and man. Vir- 
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ginia J. Sci., 1955, 6, 27-28.—( See Biol. Abstr., Sect. 
B, 1955, 29( 12), abs. 28785.) 


8012. Kerr, D. I. B., Haugen, F. P., & Melzack, 
R. (U. Oregon Med. Sch., Portland.) Responses 
evoked in the brain stem by tooth stimulation. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 183, 253-258.—Following 
electrical stimulation of tooth pulp of anesthetized 
cats evoked potentials were recorded from the thala- 
mus and midbrain. The tooth pulp was selected be- 
cause it represented a convenient, localized pain 
source. The ascending paths in the midbrain in- 
cluded the trigeminal lemniscus, a trigemino-bulbo- 
thalamic pathway, a pathway within the central grey, 
and true long latency reticular responses. Within the 
thalamus the following nuclei were activated: ven- 
tralis posterior, parafascicularis and subparafascicu- 
laris, and the periventricular area—J. P. Zubek. 

8013. Mann, Cecil W. (Ed.) Catalog of trans- 
lated material in space perception. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 110 500.37, 
1955, 42 p. 

8014. Morin, F. (Wayne U. Coll. Med., Detroit, 
Mich.) A new spinal pathway for cutaneous im- 
pulses. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 183, 245-252.— 
Evoked potentials following cutaneous stimulation of 
the limbs were recorded in the sensory areas of the 
cortex prior and following various incisions in the 
spinal cord. By selective lesions it was shown that 
“fast cutaneous impulses ascend not only in dorsal 
funiculi but also in the ipsilateral lateral funiculus, 
in all probability in the dorsal spinocerebellar tract.” 
The findings are discussed in relation to previous 
work on spinal pathways.—J/. P. Zubek. 


8015. Otagaki, Zuiichiro. (Rddd Kagaku Ken- 
kyusho, Tokyo.) On the effect of the speed of 
antecedent motions upon the followed ones. Rep. 
Inst. Sci. Labour, Tokyo, 1953, 47, 31-34.—An ex- 
perimental study involving four females, aged 20. 
There is a positive interrelation between the speed of 
antecedent controlled motion and that of free motion 
followed. “The controlled speed of a motion in a task 
has no effect on the speed of preparatory motion for 
a task.”—H. Silverman. 


8016. Piaget, Jean. Essai d’une nouvelle inter- 
prétation probabiliste des effets de centration, 
de la loi de Weber et de celle des centrations 
relatives. (New interpretation in terms of proba- 
bility of the effects of centration, Weber’s law, and 
the law of relative centrations.) Arch. Psychol., 
Genéve, 1955, 35, 1-24.—A theory is presented which 
conceptualizes (1) a line being estimated or compared 
with another line, as made up of a finite number of 
units, and (2) the retinal or perceiving surface as 
also made up of a finite number of functional units 
each of which has a span for a certain fraction of the 
total units in the lines perceived. The concepts of 
“probability of encounter” and “coupling probability” 
are introduced in describing what occurs when a 
straight line is perceived and when it is compared 
with another one. Weber’s law and the law of rela- 
tive centrations are then interpreted in terms of this 
theory. English and German summaries.—/. Whit- 
man. 


8017. Spitz, René A. The primal cavity: a con- 
tribution to the genesis of perception and its role 
for psychoanalytic theory. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
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1955, 10, 215-240.—The mouth as the primal cavity 
is the bridge between inner reception and outer per- 
ception ; it is the cradle of all external perception and 
its basic model; it is the place of transition for the 
development of intentional activity and for the emer- 
gence of volition from passivity. In sleep the activity 
of the mind retraces its way toward the primal proc- 
ess, and the primal cavity then becomes the cavernous 
home of the dreams. 70 references—D. Prager. 

8018. Wylie, Ruth C. An experiment on the 
relation of ego-defensiveness to the perception of 
threat-related stimulus materials. Yearb. Amer. 
phil. Soc., 1955, 190-191.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 8449) 


VISION 


8019. Aguilar, M. Sur la sommation binocu- 
laire. (On binocular summation.) Optica Acta, 
1955, 2, 105.—The differential threshold was deter- 
mined monocularly while the other eye was either 
in darkness or adapted to the same luminance level 
as the “test” eve. In contradiction to the results of 
Bouman, the differential threshold was found to de- 
pend upon the level of adaptation of the other eye. 
The author suggests that the discordant results may 
be explained in terms of the dominance of one eve 
over the other as a function of luminance.—H. 
Leibowitz. 

8020. Aguilar, M., & Stiles, W. S. (National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Eng.) Satura- 
tion of the rod mechanism of the retina at high 
levels of stimulation. Optica Acta, 1954, 1, 59-65. 
—By means of the two-color threshold method, the 
threshold response of the rod or dark-adapting visual 
mechanism can be followed to relatively high field 
intensities. From the results obtained by this method, 
it is concluded that at a field intensity of about 100 
scotopic trolands the sensitivity of the rod mechanism 
to stimulus differences begins to fall off rapidly, and 
that at about 2,000 to 5,000 scotopic trolands the rod 
mechanism becomes saturated and is no longer capa- 
ble of responding to an increase in the stimulus.— 
H. Leibowitz 

8021. Arduini, Arnaldo; Magni, Franco, & 
Roger, Annette. (U. Pisa, Italy.) Effet de la 
stimulation itérative du nerf optique sur les ondes 
strychniques de l’écorce cérébrale. (Effect of 
repetitive stimulation of the optic nerve on strychnine 
waves of the cerebral cortex.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 
1955, 47, 849-856.—In the cerveau isolé rabbit, stimu- 
lation of the optic nerve at 20-200 per sec. is followed 
by blocking of strychnine waves in the visual cortex. 
The effect, although produced only by stimulation of 
the contralateral nerve, is not limited to the visual 
area but extends to the strychninized masticatory 
area; it is not prevented by nembutal anesthesia, and 
is independent of the arousal reaction. The radia- 
tion pathways which might account for strychnine- 
wave blocking by repetitive optic stimulation are dis- 
cussed.—C. J. Smith. 

8022. Asch, Solomon E. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
Opinions and social pressure. Sci. Amer., 1955, 
193(5), 31-35.—A summary report on research in- 
vestigating the influence of group or social factors on 
visual perception. The behavior of members of small 
groups influenced the judgments of the experimental 
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subject in indicating the length of lines—C. M. 
Louttit. 

8023. Ayllon, Theodore, & Sommer, Robert. 
(Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Autism, em- 
phasis, and figure-ground perception. /. Psychol., 
1956, 41, 163-176.—This tested the hypotheses that 
S’s who rated a shock as only slightly unpleasant 
might tend to see the non-punished aspects of a figure- 
ground situation, and that those who rated the shock 
as moderately or very unpleasant might tend to per- 
ceive the punished aspects primarily. 30 college 
girls traced face profile with a periodic reinforcement 
of electric shock to associate punishment with a given 
profile. The two hypotheses were verified —R. W. 
Husband. 


8024. Bjérke, Ake. The electromyogram of the 
extraocular muscles in opticokinetic nystagmus 
and in reading. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1955, 33, 437- 
454.—The two phases of nystagmus are reflected in 
reciprocal electrical response of the agonist and an- 
tagonist muscles involved. Likewise in reading, 
movement of the eyes in either direction is accom- 
panied by increased electrical activity of the acting 
muscle and a complete inhibition of activity for its 
antagonist—M. M. Berkun. 


8025. Bouman, M. A. (National Defense Re- 
search Council, Kampweg 3, Soesterberg, The Nether- 
lands.) On foveal and peripheral interaction in 
binocular vision. Optica Acta, 1955, 1, 177-183.— 
Contrast and increment thresholds were measured by 
the presentation of the test stimulus in one of the eyes. 
No essential influence was found on the threshold 
value as a result of stimulation of the non-measured 
eye, the threshold being equal to the exclusive stimu- 
lation of the measured eye. Measurements of incre- 
ment thresholds under fluctuating illumination of the 
opposite eye at various moments during the light- 
dark cycle show a complex behavior apparently due 
to a non-peripheral mechanism. Suggestions are 
made as to the possible influence of attentional effects 
on such measurements.—H. Leibowitz. 


8026. Bovard, Everett W. The threshold for 
subliminal visual stimuli as a function of negative 
reinforcement. Yearb. Amer. phil. Soc., 1955, 185- 
189.—Abstract. 

8027. Bruell, Jan H., & Albee, George W. 
(Western Reserve U., Cleveland, O.) A new illu- 
sion of apparent movement and the concept of 
retinal local signs. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 55-59.— 
A new iilusion of apparent movement was described. 
A fixated (foveally projected) vertical line placed 
straight ahead of an observer is seen as straight 
ahead. If the line becomes the right edge of a 
rectangle by exposing gradually a luminous area to 
the left of the fixated line, apparent movement of the 
line to the right is experienced. Similarly, a vertical 
line appears to move to the left when it is the left 
edge of a luminous rectangle gradually expanding to 
the right. This phenomenon was discussed in rela- 
tion to the concept of retinal local signs —R. W. 
Husband. 


8028. Cibis, Paul A., Noell, Werner K., & Eichel, 
Bertram. Biological and medical aspects of ioniz- 
ing radiation: clinical and histological observa-- 
tions of radiation damage occurring in the mam- 
malian eye. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1955, 
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No. 55-41, 19 p.—The effect of massive doses of x- 
radiation upon the eye was studied in experiments 
on 9 albinotic and 6 pigmented guinea pigs, 60 New 
Zealand and 60 chinchilla grey rabbits, 2 rhesus 
monkeys, and 2 dogs. The clinical and histological 
changes in the retina were observed. The most sig- 
nificant post-radiation effect was the immediate and 
irreversible impairment of the rod cells manifested 
by typical changes in the ERG, night blindness, con- 
striction of the visual field, and pyknosis of the rod 
nuclei followed by the degeneration of the outer 
retinal layers. 


8029. Conklin, Harold C. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Hanunoo color categories. Sthwest. J. 
Anthrop., 1955, 11, 339-344.—This Philippine tribe 
describes colors on a general level according to an 
all-inclusive 4-coordinate system: relative darkness, 
relative whiteness, relative redness, and relative green- 
ness. Red and green also mean dryness and wetness, 
respectively. More specific terms are then appended 
to provide precision.—M. M. Berkun. 


8030. di Francia, G. T. (Istituto Nazionale di 
Ottica, Arcetri-Firenze, Italy.) Capacity of an 
optical channel in the presence of noise. Optica 
Acta, 1955, 1, 5-8—An. optical instrument can be 
considered as a transmission channel. The capacity 
of the channel is evaluated by applying standard re- 
sults of info:mation theory. The instrument is as- 
sumed to be free from aberrations, and color is not 
considered. It is concluded that all necessary ele- 
ments are now at hand for investigation of the re- 
dundancy of an optical system when employed to 
observe objects of given optical statistics —H. Leibo- 
wits 

8031. Ditchburn, R. W. (U. Reading, Eng.) 
Eye-movements in relation to retinal action. 
Optica Acta, 1955, 1, 171-176.—The involuntary 
movements of the eye which occur during attempts 
at steady fixation are recorded with the aid of a con- 
tact lens to which small mirrors are attached. The 
extent of these movements is large compared to the 
visual angle subtended by a retinal receptor. By re- 
flecting a beam of light from such a mirror, it is 
possible to present to the subject an image which is 
motionless with respect to the retina. Under such 
conditions, contrast sensitivity and visual acuity are 
reduced. It is suggested that appreciation of a pat- 
tern is controlled by a strcng response of the recep- 
tors when the eye is scanned across the pattern by the 
normal involuntary movements.—H. Leibowitz. 


8032. Ekman, Gésta. (U. Stockholm, Sweden.) 
A note on the normal probability function in color 
vision. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 231-234.—The paper 
proposes that the five color factors may be adequately 
represented by normal curves. Any one of these five 
colors is a function of wave length, and since hue is 
a function of the ordinates at the spectral point, rep- 
resenting an experience vector in the five-dimensional 
space, then in principle color is a function of wave 
leneth—R. W. Husband. 

8033. Evarts. E. C., Landau, W., Freygang, W.., 
& Marshall. W. H. (National Institute of Health. 
Bethesda, Md.) Some effects of lysergic acid 
diethylamide and bufotenine on electrical activity 
in the cat’s visual system. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 


182, 594-598—A study was made of the electro- 
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physiological effects of lysergic acid and bufotenine 
upon different levels of the visual system. Both drugs 
were found effective in blocking or reducing the 
postsynaptic spike in the lateral geniculate nucleus. 
They did not, however, depress the visual cortex re- 
sponse to stimulation of radiation fibers. Lysergic 
acid, in relatively large quantities, reduced the optic 
tract response to photic stimulation of the retina 
while bufotenine had no effect.—/. P. Zuber. 


8034. Fiorentini, A., Jeanne, M., & di Francia, 
G. T. (Jstituto Nazionale di Ottica, Arcetre-Firenze, 
Italy.) Mesures photométriques sur un champ a 
gradient d’éclairement variable. (Photometric 
measures on a field with a gradient of variable il- 
lumination.) Optica Acta, 1955, 1, 192-193.—A 
quantitative function describing the “Mach band” 
effect was obtained. Theories concerning the origin 
of the effect are discussed in terms of the data ob- 
tained.—H. Leibowitz. 

8035. Gogel, Walter C. The sensing of relative 
distance. US Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 4956, No. 
215, ii, 30 p—Using binoculars, two experiments 
were conducted to determine whether extraneous ob- 
jects (objects other than a burst and target) could 
affect the perceived depth between a burst and target. 
This effect was found to occur but the type of effect 
differed when one, rather than three extraneous 
trucks, was used. Also, the results from these two 
experiments, together with a third, indicated that 
relative depth was usually underestimated, with the 
magnitude of this underestimation increasing as the 
depth distance of the burst from the target increased. 


8036. Gregory, R. L. (Psychol. Lab., Cambridge, 
Eng.), & Cane, Violet. A statistical information 
theory of visual threshold. Nature, Lond., 1955, 
176, 1272.—A single, general equation is derived for 
the absolute and differential visual threshold for vari- 
ous stimulus areas. Ricco’s and Piper’s laws are re- 
garded as different approximations of this logarithmic 
equation.—R. E. Edwards. 


8037. Harker, G. S., & Henderson, A.C. Effects 
of induced vertical imbalance on depth judgments. 
US Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1955, No. 201, ii, 13 p. 
—A binocular depth judgment task was used to 
evaluate the effect of induced vertical imbalance on 
binocular vision. Zero, .5, and 1 prism diopters were 
used in conjunction with two alternation rates, 30 
and 15 alternations per half-hour experimental period. 
The data were analyzed to show the effect of two 
exposure times, 15 and 30 minutes. The data of this 
study in conjunction with that of Ogle and Prangen 
indicate that the use of binocular instruments which 
require vertical fusional effort on the part of the 
observer will be most fatiguing when the observer 
seeks to change frequently from viewing with the 
instrument to viewing with the unaided eye. 


8038. Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) A quan- 
titative theoretical account of color vision. Trans. 
N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1955, 18, 33-38.—A quantitative 
model for color vision which derives in principle from 
the Hering theory of opponent colors is presented. 
“On the basis of this quantified model, it is demon- 
strated that a wide variety of visual phenomena can 
be satisfactorily accounted for and that the results 
of psychophysical experiments can be predicted with 
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an encouraging degree of accuracy.” This includes, 
among others, (1) the relationship between stimulus 
and color sensation, (2) color mixture, and (3) the 
stimulus changes required for color discriminations. 
—P. Swarts. 

8039. Jgérgensen, Viggo. (U. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark.) The effect of hyperventilation on flicker 
fusion frequencies with foveal images of different 
sizes. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1955, 33, 615-621.—Hy- 
perventilation does not affect FFF if very small areas, 
about the size of a cone, are stimulated. As size of 
image increases, hyperventilation causes an increase 
in FFF, the effect of size being curvilinear. Ap- 
parently interaction between interceptors is involved, 
and it is suggested that diminished ionization of hy- 
drogen is responsible—M. M. Berkun. 


8040. Kelly, Kenneth L., & Judd, Deane B. The 
ISCC-NBS method of designating colors and a 
dictionary of color names. Circ. U. S. Bur. Stand., 
1955, No. 553, v, 158 p.—In this revision (see 14: 
744), the designation of colors has been reduced to 
17 hue ranges and the total number of designations 
defined in the Munsell color system has been reduced 
from 319 to 267. Color name charts are included 
which make it possible to find a standard ISCC-NBS 
designation for any color whose Munsell renotation 
specification is known. Some 7500 individual color 
names are listed according to the standard designa- 
tions so that synonymous and near-synonymous color 
names become obvious. A 74-page dictionary of color 
names, arranged alphabetically, is included, giving 
the published source of the name and the ISCC-NBS 
color designation. 61 references—R. W. Burnham. 


- 8041. Landis, C., Clausen, J., & Gjesvik, A. Ef- 
fect of varying stimulus conditions on the flicker- 
fusion threshold when nitroglycerin or the cold 
pressor test was employed. J. appl. Physiol., 1955, 
7, 513-518.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29 
(12), abs. 28788.) 

8042. Le Grand, Y. (Perception and réproduc- 
tion of color.) Bull. Cent. Inform. Couleur, 1954, 
No. 6, 6-9.—The reproduction of color may be con- 
sidered from 3 points of view, that of the physicist, 
the physiologist, and the psychologist. Reproduction 
of color is a difficult undertaking and exactness of 
color measurement is only one phase and is some- 
times not the most important factor —(Courtesy of 
Kodak Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 


8043. Ludvigh, Elek, & Miller, James W. The 
effects on dynamic visual acuity of practice at one 
angular velocity on the subsequent performance 
at a second angular velocity. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 110 501.09, iii, 
10 p.—The present study was designed to demon- 
strate whether or not there is transfer of training 
from 20°/sec to 110°/sec angular velocity of test 
object and conversely whether or not there is trans- 
fer from 110°/sec to 20°/sec angular velocity. It was 
found that there was transfer of training in both in- 
stances but that there was considerably more in pro- 
ceeding from the low to the high angular velocity. 

8044. Miller, James W., & Ludvigh, Elek. A 
shortened procedure for the testing of dynamic 
visual acuity. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1955, No. NM 001 110 501.08, iii, 12 p—The data 
on 200 naval aviation cadets who were tested by a 
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procedure requiring 45 minutes were reanalyzed on 
the basis of a test requiring only 12 minutes. Vari- 
ous aspects of the tests were examined, such as the 
reliability and predictability of the test, and the rela- 
tionships between the variables. It was found that 
the shortened testing procedure will henceforth be 
satisfactory for the testing of dynamic visual acuity. 

8045. Moreland, J. D. (Jmperial Coll. Sci. & 
Tech., London, Eng.) Modifications of the Wright 
trichromatic colorimeter for extrafoveal and pe- 
ripheral observations. Optica Acta, 1955, 2, 101- 
104.—A description is given of the modifications to the 
Wright colorimeter necessary to satisfy conditions 
of a foveal fixation target, separation of the test and 
comparison field sufficient for resolution, and periodic 
flashing of the test stimulus to avoid peripheral fad- 
ing. Different field arrangements are described which 
can be used to determine the spectral sensitivity, 
wavelength discrimination, and coefficient curves for 
the periphery and to compare foveal and peripheral 
color perception directly by a matching technique for 
any peripheral location.—H. Leibowitz. 

8046. Nishibe, Tetsuichi, & Chirara, Yoshio. 
(Réddé Kagaku Kenkyusho, Tokyo.) Studies on the 
fatigue of seamen. Rep. Inst. Sci. Labour, Tokyo, 
1953, 47, 38-39.—By means of a flicker test, it was 
found that the fatigue of officers engaged in coast 
navigation is chronic. Limited social life and un- 
satisfactory milieu conditions on board ship con- 
tribute to mental saturation. The shift system causes 
a shortage of sleep, and should be improved upon.— 
H. Silverman. 

8047. Oshima, Masamitsu; Endo, Konosuke; 
Yamanaka, H., & Shibuya, Tastuo. (Rddd Kagaku 
Kenkyusho, Tokyo.) Flicker-value in relation to 
fatigue and working conditions. Rep. /mst. Sci. 
Labour, Tokyo, 1953, 47, 1-6—A rotating sector 
type flicker-test was used to determine the mental 
fatigue of industrial, clerical; and professional work- 
ers. The decline in flicker-value is recovered by the 
noon recess. Physiological stress and grade of fatigue 
can be estimated. Flicker-value decline in the night 
shift is more striking. Fatigue accumulates as one 
gets further from the day of rest—H. Silverman. 

8048. Otero, J. M. & Plaza, L. (Jnstituto de 
Optica, Madrid, Spain.) On night vision. Optica 
Acta, 1951, special issue, 4~12.—Results are presented 
on the characteristics and performance of the eye 
while at very low luminance levels. The eye is con- 
sidered both as an optical instrument, with its 
geometrical properties and aberrations, and as a 
physical receiver of radiant energy. Visual acuity 
and perception are considered at low luminances and 
methods for improving night vision are described and 
the normal eye, with respect to night vision, is de- 
fined. Preliminary considerations are made with re- 
spect to the characteristics that night vision instru- 
ments should have.—H. Leibowitz. 

8049. Piaget, Jean, & Morf, Albert. Note sur 
Yillusion des droites inclinées. (Note on the illu- 
sion of inclined lines.) Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1955, 
35, 65-76.—Can the over-estimation of acute angles 
and the under-estimation of obtuse angles be at- 
tributed to a single effect, namely, a tendency to in- 
crease the inclination of a slanting line? An experi- 
ment is performed with 40 adult subjects who com- 
pare areas of rectangles, parallel lines, and dotted 
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lines, with and without the inclined line as a di- 
agonal. 32 to 38 out of the 40 report the “diagonal 
effect,” i.e. greater area when diagonal is present. 
Finally the results are interpreted in terms of the law 
of relative centrations. English and German sum- 
maries.—J. Whitman. 

8050. Piaget, Jean, & Péne, Florence. Essai sur 
Yillusion de la médiane des angles en tant que 
mesure de lillusion des angles. (Study of the 
angle-median illusion as a measure of the angle illu- 
sion.) Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1955, 35, 77-92.— 
The angle-median illusion can be measured as a func- 
tion of the half-sides of the two equal lines forming 
the angle instead of as a function of the height of 
the line connecting the centers of both sides, which 
was previously used. Three experiments are con- 
ducted with angular variations from 10 to 160 de- 
grees. Results are obtained for adults and children, 
and a formula based upon the law of relative centra- 
tions and these results are proposed to describe the 
quantitative relationship between the illusion and 
the size of the angle. The obtained results compare 
well with the theoretical values. English and German 
summaries.—J/. W hitman. 

8051. Pirenne, M. H., & Marriott, F. H.C. (U. 
Aberdeen, Scotland.) Quantum theories of the 
absolute threshold: influence of retinal position 
and area. Optica Acta, 1954, 1, 151-155.—The data 
demonstrate the non-uniformity of the larger retinal 
areas used by Van der Velden and Bouman in an 
attempt to prove their two quantum theory of the 
visual threshold. The variation of sensitivity with 
retinal position is so large in these areas that it in- 
validates the attempted proof of the two quantum 
theory, while suggesting that the retinal threshold 
is equal to at least 3 quanta—H. Leibowitz. 


8052. Rey, André. La localisation dans le plan 
d’un stimulus visuel punctiforme. (The localiza- 
tion in a plane of a punctiform visual stimulus.) 
Arch. Psychol., Genéve, 1955, 35, 41-64.—The prob- 
lem studied is the development of the ability to repro- 
duce the location of a point presented on a white back- 
ground and then removed. The subjects are children 
from the ages of 5 to 12 years, university students, 
adults, and watchmakers. Five experimental condi- 
tions are used, the variations consisting in adding 
reference lines and figures. The results show an in- 
crease in precision as a function of age and also that 
the presence of lines or figures on the test sheet 
causes shifts in the placing of the point especially for 
the younger subjects. These results are interpreted 
in terms of a hypothesis concerning the development 
of the perception and reproduction of spatial localiza- 
tion. English and German summaries.—J. Whitman. 

8053. Rey, André, & Richelle, Marc. Contribu- 
tion a l'étude de Il’effet de sous-estimation des 
données périphériques dans la centration du re- 
gard. (Contribution to the study on the under- 
estimation of peripheral stimuli.) Arch. Psychol., 
Genéve, 1955, 35, 25-40.—Several experiments are 
conducted in order to test Piaget’s hypothesis that 
every element in the center of vision is because of 
that fact alone over-estimated; and the elements in 
the peripheral field are underestimated in compari- 
son—the errors being proportional to the size of the 
elements considered. The results only partially sup- 
port this hypothesis and suggest a more general prin- 
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ciple: that an object seen under unfavorable condi- 
tions is either utiderestimated or subject to more 
subjective factors in comparison with the same object 
seen under better conditions. The underestimation 
of peripheral stimuli could be interpreted in terms 
of this principle. English and German summaries.— 
J. Whitman. 


8054. Ronchi, L. (J/stituto Nazionale di Ottica, 
Arcetri-Firenze, Italy.) Influence d’un mydriatique 
sur leffet Stiles-Crawford. (Influence of a my- 
driatic on the Stiles-Crawford effect.) Optica Acta, 
1955, 1, 47-49.—The Stiles-Crawford effect was 
measured with and without the use of a mydriatic. 
Results after the use of the drug were different, the 
magnitude and direction of the difference depending 
upon the time after the drug had been administered. 
It is suggested that the results may have some rela- 
tionship to the disagreement among previous investi- 
gators concerning the magnitude of the Stiles-Craw- 
ford effect—H. Leibowitz. 


8055. Ronchi, L., & Zoli, M. T. (The psycho- 
logical component of the Aubert-Férster effect.) 
Atti Fond. Ronchi, 1955, 10, 215-224.—The Aubert- 
Forster effect is the increase in angular visual re- 
solving power with the diminution of the observa- 
tion distance. The authors claim that their results 
confirm the existence of a psychological component 
of this effect. Their observers viewed one set of 
parallel lines at a distance of meters through a half- 
silvered mirror, and the image of another set having 
a spacing that was variable at will by reflection at 
the mirror from an optical distance of 14 meters. 
The ratio of the angle of resolving power of the more 
distant object to that of the nearer object varied from 
1.07 to 1.38 for nine observers.—(Courtesy of Kodak 
Mon. Abstr. Bull.) 


8056. Rushton, W. A. H., Campbell, F. W., 
Hagins, W. A., & Brindley, G. S. (Cambridge U., 
Eng.) The bleaching and regeneration of rho- 
dopsin in the living eye of the albino rabbit and 
of man. Optica Acta, 1955, 1, 183-190.—Two in- 
struments are described by which the rhodopsin level 
can be measured in the living eye. Data are pre- 
sented to show the time course of regeneration for 
rabbit and man. It is concluded that the substance 
bleached in the rabbit has a difference spectrum simi- 
lar to that for rhodopsin and that the substance 
bleached in man has a retinal distribution similar to 
that of rod density. There seems to be little justi- 
fication for using scotopic sensitivity as a measure 
of rhodopsin density.—H. Leibowitz. 

8057. Simpson, James E. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) The influence of auditory stimula- 
tion on aniseikonic perception: I. A preliminary 
study. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 235-241.—By testing 
28 young women who were given a pseudo-test of 
proficiency in adjusting a selsyn-controlled measur- 
ing-arm while wearing aniseikonic spectacles, the 
training vs. test changes in reaction time and de- 
grees of distortion that occurred in association with 
pleasant music and unpleasant noise were obtained. 
The reaction time data show that generally the ani- 
seikonic distortion previously experienced with pleas- 
ant music was more quickly perceived than the dis- 
tortion previously experienced with unpleasart noise. 


—R. W. Husband. 
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8058. Sundmark, Eric. The effect of the size 
of the contact glass on the b-potential of the 
electroretinogram in man. II. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 
1955, 33, 631-641—When mobility of the smaller 
lens is restricted, the previously reported reduction 
in voltage obtained with smaller lenses is confirmed. 
The variation between successive measures is still 
great, however, and remains unexplained—M. M. 
Berkun. 


8059. Thompson, L. C. 
mology, London, Eng.) Sensations aroused by 
monochromatic stimuli and their prediction. 
Optica Acta, 1954, 1, 93-102.—The appearance of the 
spectral colors has been recorded by a naming tech- 
nique with a method based upon the presentation of 
the test colors in random order. The wavelengths 
are seen within white surrounds of varying chroma- 
ticity. Four points, orange, yellow, green, and blue- 
green were determined for four surrounding illumina- 
tions. Miiller’s theory of color-perception is partly 
successful in predicting the wavelengths of the spec- 
trum at which these colors are seen.—H. Leibowits. 


8060. Uchermann, Albert. The electroretino- 
gram on binocular and monocular light stimula- 
tion. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1955, 33, 517-522.—No 
difference was found in the b-potential or in the shape 
of the curve of the ERG on monocular or binocular 
stimulation with light. No potential was recorded 
from the unstimulated eye—M. M. Berkun. 


8061. Vastola, E. F. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Steady potential responses in the lateral 
geniculate body. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 
557-567.—“‘Repetitive electrical stimulation of the 
optic nerve produces a steady potential field in the 
region of the dorsal nucleus of the lateral geniculate 
body of the cat which persists for as long as 5 sec. 
after the end of stimulation.” Photic stimulation 
produces similar results. The effects of varying the 
stimulation are described.—R. J. Ellingson. 


8062. Weale, R. A. (/nst. Ophthalmol., London, 
Eng.) Light absorption by the lens of the human 
eye. Optica Acta, 1954, 1, 107-110.—The spectral 
absorption of two fresh human lenses was measured 
between 420 and 650 millimicrons.. The results are 
compared with other data relating to preretinal filters 
and it is concluded that valid retinal sensitivity curves 
for a particular eye can be obtained only when the 
absorption characteristics of the preretinal media of 
that particular eye are known.—H. Leibowitz. 


(See also abstracts 7929, 8258, 8463, 8469) 


(Institute of Ophthal- 
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8063. Black, John W. The persistence of the 
effects of delayed side-tone. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.39, ii, 6 p.— 
28 male experimental subjects read 10 lists of five 
5-syllable phrases, including one practice list. Lists 
3 and 4 were read in the presence of 0.30-second de- 
layed side-tone. A similar control group read with 
no delayed side-tone. Measurements were secured 
of reading rate and sound pressure level. The in- 
cremental effects of delayed side-tone upon sound 
pressure level was transitory; the retarding effects 
upon rate of reading persisted throughout the re- 
maining reading time, 150 seconds. 
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8064. Corn, Milton; Lester, David, & Green- 
berg, Leon A. Inhibiting effects of certain drugs 
on audiogenic seizures in the rat. /. Pharmacol., 
1955, 113, 58-63.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 
29(9), abs. 21476.) 

8065. D’Amour, F. E. , & Shaklee, A. B. (U. 
Denver, Colo.) Effect of audiogenic seizures on 
adrenal weight. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 183, 269- 
271.—Female rats were subjected to single and re- 
peated audiogenic seizures in an attempt to examine 
possible stress effects on the adrenal glands. The 
glands were not affected by single seizures but seiz- 
ures with a frequency of 15 or more per day pro- 
duced marked hypertrophy.—J/. P. Zubek. 

8066. Fletcher, John L. An investigation of 
pure tone thresholds following narrow band fil- 
tered noise. US Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1955, 
No. 214, ii, 21 p—Pure tone pre-exposure thresholds 
were found for subjects who were then exposed to 
filtered or unfiltered noise stimuli at either 20 or 100 
db SL. Post-exposure thresholds were determined 
for the tone and pre- and post-exposure thresholds 
were compared. Subjects stimulated with unfiltered 
noise had higher post-exposure thresholds for pure 
tones within the filtered gap than did subjects ex- 
posed to the filtered noise. Fatigue resulted for all 
test-tones after stimulation by 100 db SL unfiltered 
noise. Following 20 db SL filtered noise, only the 
100 and 600 cps tones were fatigued.. The 100 db 
SL filtered noise stimulation produced sensitization 
for the 162 and 255 cps test-tones, and fatigue for 
only the 100 and 600 cps tones. Following filtered 
noise at 20 db SL, sensitization was found only at 
350 cps. 23 references. 

8067. Lichtenstein, M. Effects of video noise 
distribution and operator response characteristics 
on PPI sonar target detectability. USN Elec- 
tronics Lab. Res. Rep., 1955, Rep. 562, 17 p.—Video 
noise characteristics and operator response tendencies 
are examined with respect to their influence on PPI 
sonar target detectability. Under the experimental 
conditions, both these factors were found to affect 
target detectability adversely. Means to improve the 
situation are suggested, and recommendations for 
further investigation of the problem are made on the 
basis of results of this study. 

8068. Snyder, Fred W., & Snyder, Charles W. 
(Menninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) The effects of 
monetary reward and punishment on auditory per- 
ception. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 177-184.—As a test 
of the effects of monetary reward and punishment on 
responses to an ambiguous auditory pattern a total 
of 41 Ss were individually presented a training series 
of recorded sentences spoken alternately by two an- 
nouncers. While one of these voices was presented, 
S was given a small amount of money and while the 
other voice was presented, money was taken away. 
This was followed by a test in which S was pre- 
sented the two voices together in competition. A 
significantly greater number of Ss produced larger 
scores for the previously “rewarded” voice than for 
the previously “punished” voice—R. W. Husband. 

8069. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Variables of en- 
vironment and printed materials in intelligibility 
testing. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1954, 
No. NM 001 064.01.38, iii, 10 p.—Listeners and 
speakers in administration of the multiple-choice in- 
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telligibility tests were exposed to comparison noises 
of two different spectra but of similar level. The 
noise recorded at the copilot’s position in a twin- 
engine aircraft produced more masking to speaker 
intelligibility than the noise that simulated a single- 
engine spectrum. Recordings of two nine-member 
teams reading a form of the multiple-choice intelligi- 
bility tests in counterbalanced rotational order did 
not yield different intelligibility scores. Regular 
cross-out response forms for the multiple-choice in- 
telligibility tests yielded higher scores than did forms 
prepared for IBM scoring. Listener variability was 
the same under both circumstances. 

8070. Tonndorf, Juergen; Hyde, Reed W., & 
Brogan, F. A. Combined effect of sound and oxy- 
gen deprivation upon cochlear microphonics in 
guinea pigs. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med., 1955, No. 
55-32, 10 p.—The results indicate that, contrary to 
the concept held previously, CM are affected by oxy- 
gen deprivation of moderate degrees, but that this 
effect depends (1) upon the degree of oxygen dep- 
rivation, and (2) on the magnitude of simultaneous 
sound. If normal oxygen supply was reintroduced 
at the termination of sound exposure, the rate of re- 
covery of CM was faster than after sound exposure 
without return to normal oxygen supply. In accord- 
ance with previous evidence, this is thought to in- 
dicate that CM, as produced in the organ of Corti, 
are not a mere by-product, but represent the essen- 
tial link between mechanical stimulation of the 
cochlea and nervous excitation. 


(See also abstracts 8057, 8529) 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


8071. Brozek, Josef. (U. Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis.) Nutrition and behavior: Psychologic changes 
in acute starvation with hard physical work. J. 
Amer. diet. Ass., 1955, 31, 703-707.—“In (12) young 
men undergoing four days of starvation combined 
with hard physical work (with water available ad 
libitum), there was a dramatic decrease in endurance, 
as measured by running on the treadmill to exhaus- 
tion. Statistically highly significant deterioration 
was noted in the tests of speed and in eye-hand co- 
ordination. Intellective tests showed little or no im- 
pairment. In the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory there was a large increment on the psy- 
choneurotic scales. Tiredness, muscular weakness 
(with no counterpart in measured strength), and 
soreness of muscles dominated the subjective symp- 
toms.—J. Brogek. 


8072. Fraser, Nicol, & Humphrey, Betty. The 
repeatability problem in ESP—personality re- 
search. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1955, 49, 125- 
156.—The authors repeat their own experiment de- 
signed to find relationships between certain aspects 
of human personality and ESP scores of experimental 
subjects. Findings are compared, and the problem 
of repeatability in psychical experimentation is dis- 
cussed.—G. Moran. 

8073. Gordon, Helen R. S. (U. Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg.) Displacement activities in fiddler 
crabs. Nature, Lond., 1955, 176, 356-357.—“Dis- 
placement activity is an activity belonging to the 
executive motor pattern of an instinct other than the 
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instinct(s) activated.” Instances of displaced feed- 
ing behavior of fiddler crabs in conflict situations are 
described from field and laboratory observations.— 
R. E. Edwards. 


8074. Gregory, C. C. L., & Kohsen, Anita. A 
new theoretical basis for Psi. Gally Hill, Church 
Crookham, Hants, Eng.: Institute for the Study of 
Mental Images, 1956. 36 p. 1s.—Parapsychological 
phenomena are seen as part of a hierarchical or- 
ganization of the universe in which mental images 
occupy a central place. “We define the paranormal, 
in its most general sense, as specific hierarchical 
operation at one level by means of either higher or 
lower levels without mechanistic intervention by way 
of mechanisms.”—J. G. Pratt. 


8075. Hediger, H. Studies of the psychology 
and behaviour of captive animals in zoos and cir- 
cuses. New York: Criterion Books, Inc., 1955. vii, 
166 p. $6.50.—Hediger reports field observations 
and experimentz! studies of the behavior of a wide 
variety of animals, from paramecium to elephants. 
Pertinent literature is reviewed. Among the chap- 
ters are: “The animal’s daily life,” “The animal and 
its enemies,” “Flight and hypnosis” and discussions 
of social and maternal behavior, contrasting traits of 
wild and domestic animals, “animal psychology in the 
circus,” training of animals and the expressions of 
animals. 198-item bibliography.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

8076. Hirsch, M. W., Jarvik, M. E., & Abramson, 
H. A. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) Lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25): XVIII. Effects of 
LSD-25 and six related drugs upon handwriting. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 11-22.—Five non-psychotic 
adult subjects received doses of LSD-25, LAS-32, 
BOL-148, Ergonovine, alcohol, scopolamine, and 
methamphetamine; they also received two tap water 
placebos. About 4.5 hours later they copied a poem, 
and handwriting was compared in various ways. 
Results were varied and complicated, some of the 
findings being that under Ergonovine subjects gen- 
erally wrote small, while under LSD-25, alcohol, and 
BOL-148 some wrote larger and some smaller. Sco 
polamine produced the greatest number of errors, 
erasures, deletions, and corrections. There was little 
relationship between effects on behavior (handwrit- 
ing) and subjective feeling as reported on a ques- 
tionnaire —R. W. Husband. 

8077. Keist, Benjamin F., Sheeley, William F., 
Byers, James M., Jr., & Chinn, Herman I. Rela- 
tive effects of head immobilization and medica- 
tion on the incidence of airsickness. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1955, No. 55-78, 3 p—Para- 
troopers on simulated combat jumps were randomly 
distributed aboard C-119 aircraft and divided evenly 
into four groups receiving, respectively: (1) 0.65 mg. 
of hyoscine hydrobromide together with head sup- 
port; (2) 0.65 mg. of hyoscine hydrobromide but no 
head support; (3) placebo plus head support; and 
(4) placebo without head support. Hyoscine af- 
forded striking protection against airsickness whether 
or not it was supplemented with head support. Head 
support, on the other hand, gave no protection. 


8078. Krombein, Karl V. Life history and be- 
havioral studies of solitary wood- and ground- 
nesting wasps in coastal North Carolina. Yearb. 
Amer. phil. Soc., 1955, 138-140.—Abstract. 
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8079. Leridon, S., & Le Ny, J.-F. Influence de 
Yinhibition de retard sur le temps de réaction 
motrice. Contribution a l'étude expérimentale 
d’un indicateur. (Effect of delay inhibition on the 
motor reaction time. Contribution to the experi- 
mental study of an indicator.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 259-268.—When atten- 
tion times are uniform, an inhibition develops dur- 
ing the preparatory stage. Similar phenomenon oc- 
curs when attention times are unequal but kept within 
determined limits. The conception of delay inhibition 
and Pavlov’s theory as a whole are once more con- 
firmed. The motor reaction time can be a valuable 
indicator of certain physiological and psychological 
processes.—V’. Sanua. 

8080. Mittelmann, Bela. Motor patterns and 
genital behavior: fetishism. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1955, 10, 241-263.—“The infantile affectomotor 
and the vigorous rhythmic patterns are incorporated 
into the adult gestures and the motor behavior dur- 
ing intercourse and orgasm. Fetishistic activity fre- 
quently follows current disappointments. The in- 
fantile patterns are fused with and are reinforced by 
a circular sequence of reactions containing dependent 
needs, hostility, guilt, fear of abandonment, fear of 
genital injury, and the defensive and restitutive use of 
the fetish as a reliable, controlled and defenseless part 
object. The use of the latter potentially reinstates 
the attitudes and impulses with which the patient 
tried to cope.” 42 references.—D. Prager. 

8081. Montgomery, A. V., & Holmes, J: H. (U. 
Colorado Sch. Med., Denver.) Gastric inhibition of 
the drinking response. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 
182, 227—231.—Water introduced into the stomach of 
dogs or balloon distension of the stomach 20-40 min- 
utes prior to intravenous injection of 20% NaCl 
markedly inhibited the drinking response which is 
usually observed after salt injection. Such inhibition 
does not occur when these procedures are carried out 
within 5 minutes of the salt injection. Introduction 
of water into the rectum 30-40 minutes prior to salt 
injection also inhibits drinking though to a lesser 
extent than when introduced into the stomach. The 
relation of various factors to an integrated concept 
of thirst satisfaction is discussed.—/. P. Zubek. 

8082. Séraphin, Jean. Le symbolisme du couple. 
(Symbolism of the couple.) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 
266-270.—The author examines the significance of 
the spatial position (particularly in terms of right 
and left) in the couple, as an expression of the un- 
conscious needs and desires of the individual.—M. D. 
Stein. 

8083. Tanner, James T. Nesting distribution 
and activities of birds as these are affected by tem- 
perature. VYearb. Amer. phil. Soc., 1955, 152-153.— 
Abstract. 

8084. Towbin, E. J. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Thirst and hunger behavior in normal dogs and 
the effects of vagotomy and sympathectomy. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 182, 377-382.—Continuous 
records of ad libitum drinking were obtained for dogs 
under a variety of conditions. Feeding was some- 
times limited and sometimes ad libitum. It was found 
that if water was always available the dog normally 
varied its water consumption by taking more or fewer 
drinks per day rather than by greatly changing the 
amount of water taken at each drink. Every adult 
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animal favored a characteristic size of drink which 
was not affected by total water or food intake, en- 
vironmental temperature, or small changes in body 
weight. Vagotomy caused an increase in the size of: 
the drink while thoracic sympathectomy decreased the 
size of the drink.—J. P. Zubek. 

8085. Weber, Neal A. Symbiosis 
fungus-growing ants and their fungus. 
Amer. phil. Soc., 1955, 153-157.—Abstract. 

8086. Wellek, Albert. Beitraige zu einer Struk- 
turtheorie der Hypnose. (Contributions to a struc- 
tural theory of hypnosis.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 
33-50.—Precedure, limitations and results of hyp- 
nosis depend upon the personality structure of the 
hypnotized subject. This structure erects certain 
barriers to the will of the hypnotist. Thus the struc- 
tural integrity of the personality of the hypnotized is 
guaranteed. Rapport between hypnotist and hyp- 
notized is interrupted when suggestions are made 
which violate the role of the subject -—M. J. Stanford. 


between 
Yearb. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


8087. Britt, S. H. Four hazards of motivation 
research—how to avoid them. Print. Ink, 1955, 
250(24), 40, 48.—The term “motivation research” is 
misleading since it tends to confuse objectives with 
techniques designed to accomplish these objectives. 
The clinician’s tools are not the only ways of learn- 
ing about people’s motives. More work needs to be 
done in establishing reliability and validity of pro- 
jective techniques.—D. W. Twedt. 

8088. Moore, Kate Gordon. (UCLA, Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Some Arab doctrines on imagina- 
tion: A chapter in the history of psychology. /. 
Psychol., 1956, 41, 127-133—As is well known, 
Greek philosophy and science suffered a long eclipse 
in Europe. But it did remain alive, through Syrians, 
next Arabs, and finally in Spain into Latin. Several 
of the Arab scholars are quoted for their views on 
intelligence, thinking, and imagination. Some ideas 
they suggested closely resemble basic concepts of 
today, such as the four aspects of intelligence pro- 
pounded by al-Farabi: potential or latent, intelligence 
in action, acquired intelligence, and agent (super- 
natural or divine) intelligence—R. W. Husband. 

8089. Pritchard, Lynn; Mayzner, Mark S., & 
Tresselt, M. E. The Mayzner-Tresselt Word Con- 
cept Check List. Psychoi. Newsltr, NYU, 1955, 7 
(2), 27-33.—Category response frequencies for theo- 
retical, economic, aesthetic, social, political and re- 
ligious concepts, and the Thorndike-Lorge frequencies 
for the 600 words of the Mayzner-Tresselt Word 
Concept check list are presented in tabular form.— 
D. S. Leeds. 

8090. West, Louis Jolyon. (U. Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa City.) Problems in measuring the effects 
of drugs on emotions. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, 
No. 1, 45.—A plea is made for “objective clinical re- 
search” methodology in the study of the effects of 
the tranquillizing drugs —L. A. Pennington. 


LEARNING & MEMorRY 


8091. Ammons, R. B. Performance within short 
practice periods as affected by warm-up decrement 
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and temporary work decrement. Yearb. Amer. 
phil. Soc., 1955, 181-185.—Abstract. 

8092. Andjus, R. K., Knépfelmacher, F., Russell, 
R. W., & Smith, Audrey U. Effects of hypo- 
thermia on behaviour. Nature, Lond., 1955, 176, 
1015-1016.—Previous studies have shown how the 
body temperature of a rat can be lowered to 0 to 
+ 1° C. and held there for as long as 70 min. with- 
tut causing any lasting physical injury to the animal. 
In this paper the effect of chilling on serial problem 
solving and retention of maze learning is examined 
A tendency toward poorer retention following hy- 
pothermia was noted, but in no case was the differ- 
ence statistically significant. A significant impair- 
ment in problem-solving performance occurred fol- 
lowing hypothermia of 0 to +1° C., but not for 
+ 13.4 to 18.5° C. No difference in locomotion or 
amount of food intake was observed between the ex- 
perimental and control animals.—R. FE. Edwards. 


8093. Boycott, B. B., & Young, J. Z. Memories 
controlling attacks on food objects by Octopus 
vulgaris Lamark. Publ. Staz. Zool. Napoli, 1955, 27, 
232-249.—Octopi were conditioned to avoid crabs 
(usual food objects) and fish differentially. Con- 
ditioning established so that animal avoided one food 
but still attacked the other. In trained animals re- 
moval of the vertical lobe conditioning disappeared 
but animals continued to attack the food objects.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

8094. Chansky, Norman M. (Adelphi Coll., Gar- 
den City, N. Y.) Threat as a factor in recall in a 
retroactive paradigm. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 3-10.— 
An experiment was conducted on the effect of threat 
before recall. 3 groups learned and recalled a list of 
words, 2 learning a second list. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between the groups. When an 
interpolated list of words was learned, it impaired the 
recall of the original learning. The threat (that in- 
telligence and personality could be interpreted from 
performance) further impaired recall. Decrement 
in recall was explained in terms of the conflict aroused 
by the dissimilar cues in set before learning and be- 
fore recall.—R. W. Husband. 

8095. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) Emotional blocks to learning. Peda- 
gogia, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3(2), 119-135.—A discus- 
sion of circumstances and conditions harmful to the 
emotional well-being of the learner and of the nega- 
tive effects of emotions on the learning process.— 
FE. Sénchez-Hidalgo. 

8096. Fonberg, Elzbieta. (Nencki Institute of 
Experimental Biology, Lédé, Poland.) Przewlekta 
nerwica doéwiadczalna u psa z dominujacymi 
zaburzeniami ruchowymi. (Chronic experimental 
neurosis with dominating motor symptoms in dog.) 
Societas Scientiarum Lodziensis, 1953, Sect. III, No. 
27,41 p. Zt. 8—“This paper presents an interesting 
case of experimental neurosis development of which 
was closely related to the previous ‘history’ of the dog’s 
conditioned reflex life.” During the whole prelimi- 
nary training in the conditioned reflex chamber, “in- 
different” stimuli were consistently nonreinforced by 
food, and consequently they become inhibitory con- 
ditioned stimuli. Subsequent “elaboration of all new 
positive conditioned reflexes, and especially the trans- 
formation of the inhibitory into the excitatory condi- 
tioned reflexes, proved to be very protracted and dif- 
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ficult. A series of such transformations resulted in a 
severe and long lasting experimental neurosis” with 
two groups of symptoms, both salivary and motor, 
being the generalized inhibition of the whole system 
of conditioned reflexes or, respectively, the product 
of inertia of the excitatory process in the correspond- 
ing cortical motor center. 32 references. Russian 
and English summaries.—M. Choynowski. 

8097. Goss, Albert E. Transfer to a discrimina- 
tive motor task as a function of amount and con- 
ditions of prior activation or learning of discrimi- 
native verbal responses. Yearb. Amer. phil. Soc., 
1955, 189-190.—Abstract. 

8098. Hauty, George T., & Payne, Robert B. 
The effects of dexedrine and benadryl-hyoscine 
upon judgment. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1955, No. 55-104, 11 p—At regular intervals during 
the learning of a unique perceptual-motor task, sub- 
jects were told the proficiency score which they had 
attained during the period just completed and then 
asked to estimate the proficiency score they expected 
to attain during the next period of practice. The 
magnitude and direction of estimation error were de- 
termined, and it was found that neither d-amphetamine 
sulfate (5 mg.) nor diphenhydramine hydrochloride 
(50 mg.) + scopolamine (0.65 mg.) had significantly 
affected the judiciousness of these estimations. 

8099. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Theories of learning. (2nd ed.) New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. ix, 563 p. $5.50.—The 
second edition (see 22: 2940) has been enlarged by 
one third. To the chapters on learning theorists 
dealt with in the first edition have been added chap- 
ters on learning implications of Freud’s psychody- 
namics, mathematical models, and 2 chapters explor- 
ing current developments in learning theory which 
have not yet matured. Some materials, e.g. the chap- 
ter on Wheeler, have been omitted and all material 
has been rewritten with major reorganization. 59- 
page bibliography —C. M. Louttit. 

8100. Liss, Edward. Motivations in learning. 
Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 100-118.—Learn- 
ing is the psychosomatic process by which an idea 
or action originates and is then applied. Intellectual 
acquisition is the sedimentation of physiological and 
emotional processes. Attitudes to teacher and school- 
mates grow out of attitudes to parents and siblings. 
There may be sadistic or masochistic utilization of 
learning. Ego growth implies creative use of knowl- 
edge. In therapy for learning disabilities we must 
allot suitable roles to the physician, teacher, and 
psychiatrist.—D. Prager. 

8101. London, Ivan D. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Derivation of a generalized class of ideal retention 
curves based on a concept of equipotentiality. /. 
Psychol., 1956, 41, 157-161.—This is a rational, i.e., 
statistical, paper in which various shapes of reten- 
tion curves are postulated. The author points out 
that in the traditional asymptotic curve based on de- 
cay, equipotentiality of elements is assumed. That 
is, it is based on the number of elements remaining, 
and which ones remain make no difference. Also, 
different equations should cover the situation where 
restorative processes (review, etc.) or overlearning 
might be present.—R. W. Husband. 

8102. Pavlov, I. P. O tipakh vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti i experimental’nykh nevrozach. (On 
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the types of the higher nervous activity and experi- 
mental] neuroses.) Moscow: Medgiz, 1954. 192 p. 
9r. 80kop.—A collection of 18 papers and 2 chapters 
from “Conditioned reflexes.” Preface by P. S. 
Koupalov.—M. Choynowski. 

8103. Pence, Orville L. (U. Washington, Se- 
attle.) Emotionally loaded argument: its effec- 
tiveness in stimulating recall. Quart. J. Speech, 
1954, 40, 272-276.—The effects on attitude toward 
socialism and specific recall of an emotionally loaded 
argument presented by written and oral means and 
with different conditions of repetition. There were 
no differences between the oral recall and written 
presentation. Three massed repetitions produced the 
most recall. Spaced repetitions produced poor re- 
call. Little change occurred in attitudes—J. M. 
Pickett. - 

8104. Roff, Merrill, & Payne, R. B. (U. Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis.) The relation between learn- 
ing ability scores obtained in different situations. 
J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 47-54.—A learning ability score 
is detined as the difference between initial and final 
performance on some learning task. Is this a gen- 
eral factor or not? The authors in this review article 
see no reason why one experiment, done on one type 
of organism and with one learning task, should be 
generalizéd to all conclusions in this initial-final ques- 
tion. They suggest that conditions closely similar to 
those with which one will be working should be used 
in the experimental design.—R. W. Husband. 

8105. Schoeffler, Max S. The amount of in- 
formation presented as a parameter of tracking 
performance. US Army med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1955, 
No. 197, ii, 12 p—The experiment was performed 
relating the amount of information that a subject re- 
ceives concerning the position of a target to time-on- 
target scores in a compensatory tracking situation. 
The results showed that improvement in tracking is 
related to the amount of information presented. All 
groups that received any information showed sig- 
nificant improvement in tracking, the improvement 
being most pronounced in a group that received an 
intermediate degree of information. 


(See also abstract 8256) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 
(See abstract 8088) 


INTELLIGENCE 


8106. Blank, Leonard, & Rawn, Moss L. (440 
Hyde St., San Francisco, Calif.) An experimental 
method to measure intellectual functioning with 
verbal and motor factors minimal. J. Psychol., 
1956, 41, 119-126—To measure objectively per- 
ceptual and organizational processes relevant to in- 
tellectuai functioning, while keeping verbal, motor, 
and cultural factors minimal, 193 boys, aged 12, 14, 
and 16, of dull, average, and bright intelligence (in- 
cluding 48 cerebral palsy out-patients) were tested 
on multiple-choice visual discriminations, assembling 
a male figure from original pieces and alternates of 
subtle, moderate, and gross distortion but of inter- 
changeable fit. S’s indicated choice by touching; no 
verbal or motor responses were elicited and there was 
no time limit. The authors feel that this is a brief, 
efficient, and valid way to estimate intellect, especially 
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applicable to verbal and/or motor handicapped.—R. 
W. Husband, 


(See also abstract 8088) 


PERSONALITY 


8107. Clark, Robert A. Freudian superego and 
Jungian selt. in New York Academy of Medicine, 
Ministry and medicine in human reiations, (see 30: 
8275), 119-124.—Jung’s “archaic unconscious” is 
“a general human matrix common to every individ- 
ual.” At its deepest level lies “images symbolic of 
a harmonizing and regulating principle which Jung 
calls the Selt,’ “the source of the psychological ex- 
perience of divinity.” “The search for the integra- 
tive Self can be carried on in the analyst’s office, in 
group meditation or in solitary thought and prayer.” 
—A. Egiash. 


8108. Gaupp, Albrecht. Die Bewertung der 
Gesamtpersonlichkeit in der Charakterologie. 
(Evaluation of the total personality by character- 
ology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 199-213.-—Al- 
though characterology operates scientifically without 
adopting the concept of value it really cannot neglect 
this factor. In evaluating human behavior value 
systems have to be taken into consideration and thus 
characterology has to reconcile theory and practice. 
It is shown step by step how characterology intro- 
duces concepts of value in assessing personality.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


8109. Jones, Marshall B. Aspects of the auton- 
omous personality: V. Traits from the Thurs- 
tone temperament schedule, and VI. The Pensa- 
cola Z scale. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 
1955, No. NM 001 108 109.04, iii, 18 p.—The first 
study reports evidence in confirmation of earlier find- 
ings that the heteronomous individual is socially ex- 
traverted, anxious, and impulsive. These results were 
obtained from the joint administration of the Cali- 
fornia F Scale and the Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule. The second study describes the construc- 
tion and validation of the Pensacola Z Scale. This 
instrument is a modification of the California F Scale 
but differs from the F Scale in being as free as 
possible of sociopolitical content. 

8110. McCary, J. L. (Ed.) Psychology of per- 
sonality; six modern approaches. New York: 
Logos Press, 1956. xvi, 383 p. $6.75.—An out- 
growth of the Annual Lecture Series in Psychology 
held at the University of Houston in 1954, this sym- 
posium presents views on: “psychoanalytic theory of 
personality, notes toward a systematic textbook of 
psychoanalysis (L. Bellak) ; personality and motiva- 
tion theory based on structural measurement (R. B. 
Cattell) ; perception, motives and personality, a clini- 
cal perspective (G. S. Klein) ; the cross-cultural ap- 
proach to the study of personality (M. Mead); the 
approach of the authoritarian personality (W. San- 
ford); and personality, an integrative view (D. C. 


McClelland).”—H. P. David. 


8111. Ramirez-Lépez, Ramén. (U. Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras.) Valores e ideales. (Values and 
ideals.) Pedagogia, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3(2), 61-75. 
—A discussion of values and ideals following Sprang- 
er’s typology. Emphasis is laid upon the evaluation 
of values and ideals —E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 
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8112. Sato, Koji. (Kyoto U., Japan.) Jinkaku 
shinrigaku. (Psychology of personality.) (3rd ed.) 
Tokyo: Sogensha, 1954. xiii, 455 p. Y580.—An 
attempt is made to integrate Western psychologies of 
personality and characterologies based on Oriental 
philosophy. The 8 chapters cover (1) ways of look- 
ing at personality; (2) history of psychology of per- 
sonality, including Indian, Chinese and Japanese 
characterologies as well as Western psychologies; 
(3) methods of investigating personality; (4) de- 
velopment and organization of personality; (5) struc- 
ture of personality; (6) personality formation—de- 
terminants; (7) personality formation—techniques, 
with special emphasis on methods of training in “Zen” 
Buddhism; and (8) ideal personality, with the “bod- 
hisattva” personality of Buddhism as one of the 
criteria. 600 Western and 320 Japanese references. 

A. M. Niyekawa. 

8113. Smith,Gudmund J.W. (Lund U., Sweden.) 
Ett personlighetsschema med enkla och dubbla 
parvisa jamf6relser: II. Med sarskild hansyn till 
reliabilitet och validitet. (A personality question- 
naire affording single and double pair compari- 
sons: Il, With special reference to reliability and 
validity.) Nord. Psykol., 1954, 6, 141-155.—A 
former personality questionnaire was revised and now 
includes 15 variables. These are reacted to individ- 
ually in terms of amounts and in pairs. The inter- 
correlations of these variables are generally low, but 
factor analysis reveals 3 factors: strivings for se- 
curity and restriction, self-actualization, and more 
objective values, as opposed to personal needs. The 
reliability of the questionnaires is high. A study 


using various criterion populations indicated that the 


questionnaires are both useful and valid. English 
summary.—B. Karlsen. 

8114. Thomae, Hans. Der Zusammenhang von 
Persénlichkeitswerten und Erziehungsberatung. 
(The connection between personality theory and 
vocational guidance.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 79- 
84.—A personality theory should be the basis for edu- 
cational counseling; and the latter should influence 
the setting up of theories on personality. In order 
to be useful for counseling a personality theory should 
fulfill various requirements. These requirements are 
discussed.—M. J. Stanford. 

8115. Zilboorg, Gregory. (New York Med. Coll.) 
Derivation, structure, and function of the super- 
ego. In New York Academy of Medicine, Mimstry 
and medicine in human relations, (see 30: 8275), 
100-118.—Supergo must be distinguished from con- 
science, whose “source is fundamentally transcend- 
ental and therefore not identifiable by any psycho- 
biological means.”—A. Eglash. 


(See also abstracts 8072, 8244) 


AESTHETICS 


8116. Brennan, Joseph Gerard. (Columbia U., 
New York.) The role of emotion in aesthetic ex- 
perience. Quart J. Speech, 1954, 40, 422-428.—An 
essay reviewing modern psychological, philosophical, 
and literary thought on the subject—J. M. Pickett. 

8117. Lestavel, Jean. Le vent et les mythes. 
(The wind and myths.) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 259- 
266.—Following up the theme of Jean Bachelard who 
devoted a chapter to the symbolism of the wind in his 
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book: “Air and Dreams,” the author pursues the un- 
conscious significance attached to the wind in myths 
and poetry. —M. D. Stein. 

8118. Nettl, Bruno. Music in primitive culture. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. 
xviii, 182 p. $5.00.—In addition to chapters on the 
role of music in primitive cultures, research methods 
in ethnomusicology, the scale and melody, rhythm 
and form, polyphony, and musical instruments, the 
book devotes special attention to American primitive 
music north of Mexico and to African and New 
World Negro music. It offers 60 examples of primi- 
tive music and contains an extensive annotated bibli- 
ography. The author presents his own hypothesis of 
the origin of primitive music—a variant of the com- 
munication theory.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

8119. Tieplow, B. Psychologia zdolnosci muzy- 
cznych. (Psychology of musical abilities.) Warsaw: 
Nasza Ksiegarnia, 1952. 368 p. Zi.25.—9 chapters 
of this work, translated from the Russian, deal with 
musical ability, sensation of musical sound, sensitivity 
to the differences of pitch, absolute pitch, melodical 
ear and tonal feeling, harmonic pitch, musical acous- 
tical images, rhythm feeling, fundamental musical 
aptitudes. 192-item bibliography, 76 in Russian and 
116 in English, French and German. The title of the 
Russian original is “Psikhologiia muzkalnykh sposo- 
bnostei.”"—M. Choynowski. 


(See also abstracts 7959, 8420) 
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8120. Thorpe, Louis P. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.), & Cruze, Wendell W. Develop- 
mental psychology. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1956. v, 670 p. $6.00.—The authors take a broad, 
eclectic approach emphasizing perscnal and social 
adjustments of the individual at increasingly higher 
levels of development. Stress is placed on the de- 
veloping individual’s interests, attitudes, and social 
activities. Recent findings and interpretations of 
research are reviewed with special attention to en- 
vironmental factors in home, school, and community. 
Quantitative materials and theoretical concepts deal- 
ing with such topics as emotion, intelligence, mental 
health, dynamic need, personality, and the like, are 
included. The book is intended as a basic text for 
course in developmental psychology, or human growth 
and development.—S. M. Amatora. 


CuiL_pHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


8121. Arnold, Frank C., & Wagner, Winifred K. 
A comparison of Wechsler Children’s Scale and 
Stanford-Binet scores for eight-and-nine-year 
olds. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 24, 91-94.—Data pre- 
sented on a group of 50 children seem to indicate 
that results obtained from this sample of children 
on the Stanford-Binet were quite similar to those 
reported for the standardization group. Also, rela- 
tionships between the two scales as shown by data 
form this sample are similar to those found by other 
investigators.—E. F. Gardner. 

8122. Bowlby, John. Mother-child separation. 
In Soddy, K., Mental Health and infant development, 
Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 117-112.—Separation pro- 
duces several consequences: “increased anxiety and 
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dependency, increased hatred for the mother, and a 
tendency to turn away altogether from love objects.” 
A stage of protest is followed by repression or denial. 
—L. S. Baker. 


8123. Bowlby, John, & Robertson, James. A 
two-year-old goes to hospital. In Soddy, K., Men- 
tal health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 
8151), 123-124.—This English film points up the 
undercurrents of unhappiness in children’s hospital 
wards.—L. S. Baker. 


8124. Crow, Lester D. & Crow, Alice. Adoles- 
cent development and adjustment. New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1956. xiv, 555 p. $5.50.—This text 
covers the whole of the adolescent’s “struggles toward 
maturity.” “Adolescent Experiences,” “Develop- 
ment,” “Behavior Motivations” and “Adjustments” 
comprise the four parts into which the volume is 
divided. The orientation’ is toward the education 
student. A brief history of the adolescent in various 
cultures and times and an overview of some of the 
methods of approach to the study of adolescence is 
given. A section on juvenile delinquency and chap- 
ters covering physical, mental and emotional aspects 
of development are included. The book concludes 
with a list of recommended films and a “Self-evaluat- 
ing Questionnaire.” —L. S. Baker. 


8125. Favez-Boutonier, Juliette. Child develop- 
ment patterns in France (1). In Soddy, K., Mental 
health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 
15-24.—Although “the typical French child does not 
exist” there are certain generalized patterns of bring- 
ing up a child, differentiated mostly by parental at- 
titudes. To some extent, rural and urban families 
have different methods.—L. S. Baker. 


8126. Favez-Boutonier, Juliette. Child develop- 
ment patterns in France (II). In Soddy, K., Men- 
tal health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 
8151), 25-33.—“Conditions of life and the living 
quarters are very important,” depending on the at- 
titude of the mother. Several cases are briefly com- 
pared. Up to the age of two, “the family background, 
or atmosphere and style of life, are of greater im- 
portance than the social backgrounds,” given mini- 
mum material needs.—L. S. Baker. 


8127. Favez-Boutonier, Juliette. Group influ- 
ence on personality development. In Soddy, K., 
Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 
30: 8151), 131-140.—The earliest contacts between 
children of one and two years of age result in a 
primitive kind of society in which “might is right.” 
Adult guidance is necessary for such groups. Pa- 
rental influences are most important and cannot be 
replaced by nursery groups or other institutions.— 
L. S. Baker. 


8128. Frank, Mary, & Frank, Lawrence K. 
Your adolescent at home and in school. New 
York: Viking Press, 1956. vii, 314 p. $3.95.—This 
book was written for parents, teachers, and others 
concerned with adolescent boys and girls. A state- 
ment of faith and confidence in parents and teachers. 
A bird’s-eye view of what has happened to many 
parents over years of listening to professional advice 
when their boys are rebellious. The normal young 
person today is weak for lack of adult helpers in their 
freedom. Discussion of physical growth, adolescence, 
the family, school and social life, education, high 
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school programs, and their effect upon adolescents. 
234-item bibliography.—M. M. Gillet. 

8129. Freud, Anna. Safeguarding the emotional 
health of our children—an inquiry into the con- 
cept of the rejecting mother. In National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Casework papers, 1954... . 
New York: Family Service Association of America, 
1955, 5-17.—The author discusses the relations be- 
tween psychoanalysis and child welfare work and 
recent developments in psychoanalytic child psychol- 
ogy with rejection as a pathogenic factor. She sets 
forth a classification of the degrees and types of with- 
drawal of mother love from the child—L. B. Costin. 


8130. Freud, Anna. Special experiences of 
young children particularly in times of social dis- 
turbances. In Soddy, K., Mental health and infant 
development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 141-160.— 
Knowledge derived from the social dislocations of the 
Second World War in regard to the emotional de- 
velopment of children indicates the primary im- 
portance of the mother-child relationship. Children 
removed from their families showed a wide range of 
responses, bodily and emotional, and were seen to 
develop unique group moralities—L. S. Baker. 


8131. Henriques, Fernando. Popular magazines 
and the upbringing of children. In Soddy, K., 
Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 
30: 8151), 78-86.—275 magazine issues were di- 
vided into groups corresponding to social class-struc- 
ture and surveyed in reference to their articles on 
child-rearing topics such as childbirth, infant feed- 
ing and thumb-sucking.—L. S. Baker. 

8132. Hurlock, Elizabeth B. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelpia.) Child development. (3rd. ed.) New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. xvi, 703 p. $6.00.— 
The third edition represents a thorough rewriting of 
the original text (1942) and the first revision (1950) 
(see 24: 4521), although it retains the earlier plan 
of treating a special area of child development in each 
of its 15 chapters. Increased emphasis is placed upon 
the cultural determination of development and _ be- 
havior through the inclusion of recent research ma- 
terial demonstrating such influence. 84-page bibli- 
ography plus visual bibliography of films and film- 
strips. Illustrated with photographs from the Child 
Development films (McGraw-Hill) correlated with 
the text—R. C. Strassburger. 

8133. Israel. Welfare Ministry. Sh’lom hayeled. 
(The child’s well-being.) Jerusalem: Research and 
Planning Department of the Welfare Ministry, 1955. 
124 p. (No. 4.) (Mimeo.)—‘“We endeavoured to 
describe in this booklet the existing activities and 
services that stimulate the children’s and adolescents’ 
health, mental development, and the desirable social 
adjustment of those children and adolescents, who 
need special attention and care to prevent deviations 


- and disorders in their development.”— .H. Ormian. 


8134. Jackson, Edith B. Childbirth patterns in 
the United States. In Soddy, K., Mental health 
and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 93- 
100.—The Yale Rooming-in Project is traced from 
its beginnings to the present wider use of the tech- 
niques developed there.—L. S. Baker. 

8135. Jackson, Edith B. Child development pat- 
terns in the United States. In Soddy, K., Mental 
health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 
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87-92.—“Advice in regard to bringing up children in 
the U.S.A. is in a state of flux from rigid scheduling 
to general principles of flexibility."—-L. S. Baker. 


8136. Jiménez-Hernandez, Adolfo. (U. Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras.) 
desarrollo psicolégico del nifio. (Literary materials 
and the psychological development of the child.) 
Pedagogia, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3(2), 7-33.—A parallel 
is drawn between the psychological development of 
the child and available literature in Puerto Rico 
suited to the different developmental stages. 30-item 
bibliography.—E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 

8137. Knobloch, H., Rider, R., Pasamanick, B., 
& Harper, P. (Children’s Hosp., Columbus, O.) 
An evaluation of a questionnaire on infant de- 
velopment. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1955, 45, 1309- 
1320.—Public health nurses, using a questionnaire 
based on the Gesell Development Schedules, obtained 
information from mothers concerning the behavioral 
development of their babies at 40 weeks of age. Com- 
parison of the nurse’s report on 901 infants with a 
Gesell Developmental Examination done by a staff 
pediatrician showed that a quarter of the 69 abnormal 
cases were not detected by the nurse’s report. When 
observations recorded at the physician’s examination 
were used to answer the questionnaire only 7% of 
the abnormal cases were not detected and the ques- 
tionnaire screened all cases of intellectual defect and 
all cases of serious neurologic abnormality.—J. Elin- 
son. 


8138. Koupernik, Cyrille. The neuro-muscular 
development of the child. In Soddy, K., Mental 
health and infant.development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 
264—272.—The specific developmental sequences used 
in the examination of neuro-muscular development 
are outlined, organized into a “pro-forma of examina- 
tion.” —L. S. Baker. 


8139. Lehndorff, H., & Falkenstein, Leo. Chris- 
tian Henrick Heineken: The miracle baby from 
Liibeck, 1720-1724. Arch. Pediat., 1955, 72, 360- 
377.—The intellectual, physical, emotional and social 
development of the “Miracle Child of Liibeck” are 
interpreted by the authors, principally from a diary 
meticulously kept by the infant’s tutor, Christian von 
Schoeneich. There is emphasized the significance of 
this genius’ life for present-day pediatrics and child 
psychiatry, and social psychological understanding of 
18th century culture. The authors also point out the 
roles of the boy Heineken’s mother, his wetnurse 
Sophia and tutor von Schoeneich; their “mistakes 
contributed to the ruin of a gifted child whose un- 
usual talents might have proven a boon to humanity.” 
—I. N. Mensh. 


8140. Lézine, Iréne. Parents’ attitudes and the 
behavior of young children. In Soddy, K., Mental 
health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 
48-53.—Some comparisons of familial attitudes and 
behavior are made among urban working-class, rural, 
and “better-educated” families. The latter tend to 
follow professional advice and to be more lenient than 
the others. —-L. S. Baker. 

8141. Lézine, Iréne. Recent studies of child de- 
velopment in France. In Soddy, K., Mental health 
and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 40- 
47.—A brief survey of some recent French studies 
leads to the conclusion that “provided the conditions 
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of life are comparable in the first years of life, differ- 
ences in the cultural environment do not seem to be 
so very important.” Some developmental quotient 
comparisons are given.—L. S. Baker. 

8142. MacCalman, D. R. Background to child 
development patterns in the United Kingdom (I). 
In Soddy, K., Mental health and infant development, 
Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 54-62.—Changes in familial 
behavior patterns can be discerned in some areas of 
the United Kingdom. Particularly in Yorkshire, in- 
creasing warmth in parent-child relationships is ap- 
parent, and child-rearing practices appear to be grow- 
ing in similarity among various classes. The need 
for better housing is now insatiable and affects sig- 
nificantly child development.—L. S. Baker. 


8143. MacCalman, D. R. Background to child 
development patterns in the United Kingdom (II). 
In Soddy, K., Mental health and infant development, 
Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 63-70.—Attitudes of mothers 
regarding toilet training and breast feeding are in 
flux in the Leeds area, swinging presently to a more 
liberal, less doctrinaire approach.—L. S. Baker. 

8144. MacCalman, D. R. The United Kingdom 
case histories. In Soddy, K., Mental health and in- 
fant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 71-77.— 
Some of the case history background presented in the 
volume is discussed in an overview.—L. S. Baker. 


8145. Mead, Margaret. The effects of tech- 
nological change on child development. In Soddy, 
K., Mental healtit and infant development, Vol. I, 
(see 30: 8151), 180-185—“Quite stable people can 
be produced out of methods of feeding and toilet train- 
ing that seem terrible to us. . . . It all depends upon 
the stability of the society.” It is necessary for 
child development practices to move with other social 
changes, and one need not fear that technological 
changes will leave human personality adjustment be- 
hind. Stability can be dynamic and people can change 
with technological changes.—L. S. Baker. 


8146. Meredith, G. P. The space, time, language 
and intellect of the child. In Soddy, K., Mental 
health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 
251-263.—The abstract “facts” in the child’s inner 
and outer worlds include time, space, language and 
intellect. These are the “environmental factors con- 
verging on the child, the specifics of the ‘reality 
principle’ with which his thinly protected ego must 
come to terms or disintegrate.”—-L. S. Baker. 


8147. Redl, Fritz. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) What is normal for children. In 
National Conference of Social Work, Casework 
papers, 1954. .. . New York: Family Service As- 
sociation of America, 1955, 99-109.—This discussion 
reviews “the most important issues around the con- 
cept of normality’—(1) various ways in which the 
term ‘normality’ is used in both professional and lay 
meetings: and (2) criteria for determining normality. 
—L. B. Costin. 


8148. Sanchez-Hidalgo, Efrain. (U. Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras.) La dindmica del ser humano. (Hu- 
man dynamics.) Pedagogia, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3 
(2), 77-92.—A discussion centralized around the 
nature of human needs, especially during childhood 
and adolescence. The importance of the causal fac- 
tors in human behavior is stressed. A classification 
of human needs is made with the purpose of focus- 
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ing some of the problems encountered by the Puerto 
Rican child and adolescent.—E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 

8149. Sanchez-Hidalgo, Efrain. (U. Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras.) La psicologia de la crianza: Parte 
VI: El rechazo. (The psychology of rearing. Part 
VI: Rejection.) Rev. Asoc. Maestros, P. R., 1955, 
14(4), 118-119; 141.—The effects of different forms 
of rejection on the development of the child are dis- 
cussed, special emphasis being given to rearing pat- 
terns in the Puerto Rican culture—E. Sdnchez- 
Hidalgo. 

8150. Serjeant, F. I. A study of the spontane- 
ous approach to learning by children five years of 
age. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1955, 27, 10.—Ab- 
stract. 

8151. Soddy, Kenneth. (Ed.) Mental health and 
infant development. Vol. I. Papers and discus- 


sions. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. xix, 
308 p. $4.50.—Individual papers are abstracted 
separately. 


8152. Soddy, Kenneth. (Ed.) Mental health and 
infant development. Vol. II: Case histories. New 
York: Basic Books, 1956. 289 p. $4.50.—This 
second volume o* the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Seminar on Mental Health and Infant De- 
velopment, held in England in 1952, contains 13 case 
histories, of which 6 are American, 5 French and 2 
British. The histories include developmental ma- 
terial, social and psychological appraisals and reports 
of observations. These reports were used as the 
basis for the seminar proceedings reported in Volume 
I, (see 30: 8151).—L. S. Baker. 

8153. Spitz, René. The case of Felicia. In 
Soddy, K., Mental health and infant development, 
Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 109-116.—The child of an 
imprisoned mother was observed throughout the first 
year of life, in the prison. Great dislocations in emo- 
tional development are noted.—L. S. Baker. 

8154. Spitz, René. The influence of the mother- 
child relationship, and its disturbances. In Soddy, 
K., Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, 
(see 30: 8151), 103-108.—Based on the author’s ob- 
servations of several nurseries, the mother-child re- 
lationship is found crucial, especially in the earlier 
years. Severe early disturbances in the relationship 
often provoke irreversible results of a highly damag- 
ing nature.—L. S. Baker. 

8155. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Research re- 
lating to children: an inventory of studies in 
progress. Washington: U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
1956. iii, 176 p. (Bull. 2, Suppl. 4.)—This supple- 
ment to Bull. 2, (see 28: 5097; 29: 3762; 30: 751), 
lists on-going research reported to the Clearing House 
for Research in Child Life from February 1 to No- 
vember 30, 1955. 


(See also abstracts 8199, 8200, 8201, 8202, 8207, 8290, 
8304, 8357, 8385, 8456) 


Maturity & O_p AcE 


8156. Atkinson, Harriette S. The psychologist 
and geriatric treatment concepts. J. Amer. geriat. 
Soc., 1955, 3, 483-487.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 
1955, 29(12), abs. 29036.) 

8157. Ginzberg, Raphael. Sleep and sleep dis- 
turbance in geriatric psychiatry. J. Amer. geriat. 
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Soc., 1955, 3, 493-511.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 
1955, 29(12), abs. 29039.) 

8158. Shepard, William P. Does the modern 
pace really kill? J. Amer. geriat. Soc., 1955, 3, 139- 
145.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(10), abs. 
23984.) 
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8159. Alexander, Leo. (Boston (Mass.) St. 
Hosp.) Moralisms and morality from the view- 
point of the psychiatrist. In New York Academy 
of Medicine, Ministry and medicine in human rela- 
tions, (see 30: 8275), 81-99.—Psychiatry and re- 
ligion reduce the individual in order to rebuild him. 
Moral concepts of value and of will, while outside 
science, are vital to human welfare.—A. Eglash. 


8160. American Sociological Society. Current 
sociological research, 1956: a listing of research 
in progress as reported by members of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society. New York: Author, 1956. 
63 p. $1.00. (Mimeo.)—A classified listing of re- 
search projects which reports each project under 2 
categories and indicates the geographical region of 
the senior investigator of each project. 191 items 
are listed under social psychiatry or social psychology. 
Author index.—A. J. Sprow. 

8161. Barbu, Zevedei. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
Democracy and dictatorship, their psychology and 
patterns of life. New York: Grove Press, 1956. 
viii, 275 p. $3.50. (Evergreen edition, $1.45.)— 
The author lived in Rumania under democracy until 
1938, under fascism until 1944, and communism from 
1944 to 1948. He has drawn on his own experience 
and history to describe the psychology of the 3 sys- 
tems. Democracy is a group adjustment to condi- 
tions of ease and fluidity; intelligent reaction requires 
leisure ; totalitarianism, a group adjustment to stress. 
Both fascism and communism strive to escape in- 
security by rigid patterns of life. The regression in 
Nazism is not a class phenomena but reflects the 
paranoiac German life as a whole. Although ra- 
tionalism and science are two main aspects of com- 
munism, the most important qualities for membership 
are “ruthlessness, aggression, submission, and above 
all, a great capacity for hatred.” The communist 
understands other ideas only in two forms: as ab- 
solutely identical or as absolutely opposed to his own. 
—G. K. Morlan. 

8162. Becker, Howard. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Man in reciprocity: introductory lectures 
on culture, society and personality. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. xx, 459 p. $6.00.— 
These lectures include such subjects as social dual- 
ism, norms and means in social action, Scottish and 
German sacred society, folk-sacred and prescribed- 
sacred societies, varieties of secular society, person- 
ality types, various aspects of economic, religious, 
political, and educational institutions, social contacts, 
processes and structures. 34 references——M. O. 
Wilson. 

8163. Brodbeck, Arthur J., Nogee, Philip, & Di 
Mascio, Albert. (Stanford U., Calif.) Two kinds 
of conformity: A study of the Riesman typology 
applied to standards of parental discipline. J. 
Psychol., 1956, 41, 23-45.—An attempt was made to 
discover the relative strength of “inner-directed” and 
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“other-directed” tendencies in a group of mothers 
relatively low in the social strata. Four tests pro- 
vided a self-consistent picture that the S’s were more 
inner-directed than other-directed in discipline pro- 
cedures used in socializing children. Discussion was 
the general form of discipline, punishment being used 

only in cases of aggression against the family.—R. W. 

Husband. 
8164. Clausen, John A. (National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Sociology and the 
field of mental health. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1956. 62 p. 50¢—Some of the present 
and potential contributions of social science to re- 
search and program operations in the mental health 
Pee are delineated. Such areas as “mental health 

and illness in cultural perspective” and “research on 
social and cultural influences” are reviewed. In 
addition, a braad overview of sociological research 
brings to our attention the values to be found in such 
techniques as public opinion surveys designed to bring 
o light public knowledge and attitudes toward mental 
1ealth and illness, various applied researches now 
roing on in mental hospitals, and evaluation studies 
s applied to treatment, control and prevention. Stud- 
ses in the social structure and function of treatment 
gettings, as well as the effect of mental illness on the 
patient and his family, are similarly pointed up. 98- 
item bibliography.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8165. Cuber, John F. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bys.), Harper, Robert A., & Kenkel, William F. 
Pyoblems of American society: values in conflict. 
(2d ed.) New York: Henry Holt, 1956. xviii, 510 
p.: $5.50.—This third edition (see 26: 4717), in- 
cludes the work of a third author. Newer statistics 
an‘! factual materials have been incorporated to bring 
the book up to date. Alterations in subject matter 
incjude: a new chapter on the maintenance of na- 
tioxal security in the context of personal liberties, 
a single chapter on the problem of mental health, 
more attention to the problems of older people, and 
sharper focus on the dynamic interplay of pressure 
groups.—A. J. Sprow. 

8156. Darley, John G. The nature of the social 
scier,ces. In Paterson, D. G., (Chm.), Social science 
and jreedom. ... Minneapolis: Social Science Re- 
search Center of the Graduate School, 1955. p. 48- 
54.—The social scientist is “both sought out and con- 
demn}d.” While people do not like the thought of 
having their own behavior studied scientifically, they 
recogyize a need to introduce rationality into all 
areas fconcerned with human behavior. The objec- 
tive rgsults of social science are frequently displeas- 
ing tofextreme radicals and reactionaries alike. The 
searchdfor truth about human behavior is, however, 
“the bgst guarantee of freedom that has yet been 
found.’§ Ultimately the social scientist may be able 
to prodjice a technology which can help to meet the 
“desperjte needs for improved public relations.”— 
P. E. [fchtenstein. 


8167.4Gurmund, Lars. 














The problem of correct 






symbol as related to some problems of social 
psycho . Géteborg: Elanders Boktryckeri Aktie- 
bolag, 176 p.—A consideration of the difficul- 


uced into psychological theory by termi- 
vagueness, and of possible remedies, includ- 
ritical analysis of the semantic relations” in 
sciences and an emphasis on the functional 
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and usually non-linear character of phenomena. 
“Correct symbolism” must regard terms as variables. 
Illustrations are drawn from the field of social psy- 
chology, with special attention to the nature-nurture 
problem and the meaning of the term “environment.” 
10-page bibliography.—J/. B. Carroll. 


8168. Haiman, Franklyn S. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) A measurement of authoritarian 
attitudes toward discussion leadership. Quart. J. 
Speech, 1955, 41, 140-144.—Authoritarianism was 
measured by the F-scale and a new scale (presented 
in full) dealing only with attitudes toward discussion 
leadership. The measures were found to correlate 
+ .61.—J. M. Pickett. 


8169. Harding, Charles F., III. The social an- 
thropology of American industry. Amer. Anthrop., 
1955, 57, 1218-1237.—As an aid to interested an- 
thropologists the author discusses the main systems of 
relationships in industries, pointing out areas wherein 
fruitful work might be done. The primary intent of 
the article is to present an “elementary over-all guide 
to what has been done as well as a crude chart on 
what has yet to be done” in this particular area.— 
H. Angelino. 

8170. Hollingshead, A. B. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Social behavior and social rules. In New 
York Academy of Medicine, Ministry and medicine 
in human relations, (see 30: 8275), 71-80.—An in- 
dividual learns how to behave socially in association 
with others; what is learned is provided by the cul- 
ture, while his own participation in society deter- 
mines what he learns. “In short, moralisms and 
morality are products of human learning in social 
situations.” Pertinent to America’s problem of moral- 
isms and morality are its historical origins, its racial 
and ethnic composition, and its status system.—A. 
Eglash. 

8171. Kroh, Oswald. Vom Auftrag der Psy- 
chologie in der Krise der Gegenwart. (The task 
of psychology in the crisis of our times.) Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1955, 6, 29-32.—Psychology has a difficult 
task to fulfill at the present. There are just as many 
skeptics as there are those who turn to psychology 
for help against the disintegrating forces of society. 
The situation is critical because the forces turn 
against man himself. Help has to come from those 
who are in a position to know the situation and the 
difficulties of our times and are able and willing to 
do something about it., Although the psychologist 
may not be fully equipped to perform the task it is 
up to him to do the job.—M. J. Stanford. 


8172. Mannheim, Karl. Essays on the sociology 
of culture. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. ix, 253 p. $6.00.—This is the last of four 
volumes of the author’s sociological writings. These 
essays on the sociology of knowledge are divided into 
three parts: the sociology of the mind; a sociology 
of the intelligentsia; and democratization as a cul- 
tural phenomenon. Topics covered include such con- 
cepts as mind, society, history, causation, action, 
thought and motivation —B. Kutner. 

8173. Meigniez, Robert. Pour une sociologie 
psychanalytique. (For a psychoanalytical soci- 
ology.) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 246-253.—The psy- 
choanalytic approach has not yet been applied fruit- 
fully te the field of sociology in appraising the bal- 
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ance of psychic forces in the family unit and in larger 
groups of the community. The unconscious content 
can be described in terms of global social structures, 
but from a different angle than that used in individual 
psychoanalytic therapy. —M. D. Stein. 


8174. Montagu, Ashley. The biosocial nature of 
man. New York: Grove Press, 1956. 123 p. $2.50. 
(Evergreen ed. $1.00.)—The question of how much 
of the biological and how much of the social enters 
into human nature is considered historically and crit- 
ically. The conclusion is reached that “Educability 
is man’s most important species trait” and therefore 
“education is the principal means through which we 
can achieve the realization of man’s evolutionary 
destiny” which destiny now appears to be “to live 
as though to live and love were one.”—H. K. Moore. 

8175. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Morals and moralisms from the 
standpoint of the anthropologist. In New York 
Academy of Medicine, Ministry and medicine in hu- 
man relations, (see 30: 8275), 53-70.—“The basic 
themes around which ethical prescriptions have been 
evolved are universally the same. However, the 
specific rules are as varied and numerous as the peo- 
ples who live by them.” Death, murder, war, sui- 
cide; status of adults and children; sex and marriage; 
and property are discussed.—A. Eglash. 

8176. Poisson, Jean-Paul. Psychanalyse et so- 
ciologie notariale. (Psychoanalysis and notarial 
sociology.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1955, 19, 411- 
414—tThe relation of psychoanalysis and sociology 
should not be limited to ethnology; psychoanalysis 
should not limit itself to aiding in the solution of 
sociological problems but should occasionally ask 
help of sociology for its own problems. The passive 
masochistic tendencies implicit i: a wife’s giving 
over her property to a more or less capable husband 
for administration, the unconscious factors entering 
into the marriage contract, etc., are of interest both 
to psychoanalysis and to notarial sociology.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


8177. Sapir, Edward. Culture, language and 
personality. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1956. xi, 207 p. $1.50.—This 
paperback edition contains 9 essays selected from the 
compilation made earlier by Mandelbaum (see 24: 
5778). A brief introduction is supplied—J. B. 
Carroll. 


8178. Shapiro, Harry L. (Ed.) Man, culture 
and society. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. xiii, 380 p. $5.50.—This symposial introduc- 
tion to anthropology for students and laymen con- 
tains 16 chapters, of which 6 review prehistory, 4 
describe the nature of culture, one concerns language 
and 5 deal with various aspects of society —L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

8179. Slater, Philip E. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Role differentiation in small groups. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 300-310.—20 groups of 
3 to 7 men each engaged in group discussion and 
solution of administrative problems. The discussions 
were subjected to Interaction Process Analysis and 
questionnaires were filled out. The results indicated 
that “the most fundamental type of role differentia- 
tion in small experimental groups is the divorcing of 
task functions from social-emotional functions.” The 
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differentiation occurred in both high and low status- 
consensus groups, but it seems to occur for different 
reasons. The man chosen as leader will probably be 
the individual who best satisfies both the task and 
the social-emotional problems of the group.—H. E. 
Yuker. 

8180. Smith, A. Delafield. The right to life. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955. xi, 204 p. $3.50.—The author, an at- 
torney, argues for an individual-centered social order 
which guarantees satisfaction of basic economic needs 
to the populace as an inalienable human right rather 
than as charity. In this way society would replace 
nature which, if not for social intervention, would be 
satisfying the individual’s needs directly. The func- 
tion of our legal system should be to guarantee basic 
securities and basic freedoms.—G. Elias. 

8181. UNESCO. South Asia Science Coopera- 
tion Office. —— Bldg, Old Mill Rd, New 
Delhi.) Social science bibliography: India, 1953. 
New Delhi: Author, 1955. 122 p.—This is the second 
issue (the first covered the year 1952) of a bibliog- 
raphy of publications in social science from India. 
The major classifications include sociology, social 
anthropology, and social psychology.—C. M. Louttit. 

8182. Utterback, William E. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Independent variables in the confer- 
ence situation. (uart. J. Speech, 1954, 40, 381- 
387.—Study of the effect of the following factors on 
a participant’s shift in opinion: strength of pre-con- 
ference opinion, type of problem discussed, sex, and 
intelligence of participant, and group’s pre-confer- 
ence opinion. Opinion confidence was measured on 
9-point scale. All factors except sex and intelligence 
were found important.—/. M. Pickett. 


(See also abstracts 7902, 8268, 8456) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


8183. Frankel, Lester S., & Dutka, Sol. How to 
get a true sample of households. Print. Jnk, 1955, 
252(2), 31, 42.—A “how-to-do-it” article on proba- 
bility sampling, with a discussion of the limitations 
and advantages of various designs. Two basic frames 
are discussed: (1) those with elements defined on a 
map, and (2) those with elements defined by ad- 
dresses.—D. W. Twedt. 

8184. Gardner, Eric F.. & Thompson, George 
G. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) Social relations and 
morale in small groups. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1956. ix, 312 p. $6.00.—Because of 
the inadequacies of sociometric approaches, the au- 
thors have developed 5 social-relations instruments to 
give a normal distribution and more precisely defined 
social needs and relationships. The directions for 
Scale I are given completely. The 5 scales were ad- 
ministered to each individual in 9 social fraternities 
that were comparable in size and character. Indices 
were developed by subtraction and multiplication of 
paired ratings. To measure morale, a timed interval, 
pleasant-unpleasant response test, a 15 minute essay 
on the advantages of fraternities, self-ratings, ratings 
by outside judges and fraternity awards were used. 
81-item bibliography.—G. K. Morlan. 

8185. Geismar, Ludwig. A scale for the meas- 
urement of ethnic identification. Jewish soc. Stud., 
1954, 16, 33-60.—A belief pattern scale in two Forms 
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was constructed, representing 8 attitudinal categories 
in terfis of which an individual may express his 


identitgation with Judaism and with the Jewish 
group.j An odd-even reliability of + 89+ .02 was 
obtainad with a sample of 10U adolescents, age 14.5 
to 17 Mears. “A 12-item Short Form resulting from 


a limithd item analysis and made up largely of be- 
poh 4 oe items dealing with endogamy, selective 
associajion, and the conflict of cultures, registered 
attitudgd changes with the same sensitivity as the 
larger jdentihcation Scale.”—S. Glasner. 

81864 Kahl, Joseph A. (U. No. Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.), Davis, James A. A comparison of in- 
dexes qt socio-economic status. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1955, 2), 317-325.—Over 200 white males between 
the agey of 3U and 49 were interviewed and informa- 
tion objained with respect to their socio-economic 
status. } Factor analysis indicated that 19 indexes 
were alf highly correlated since they all measured 
the sang underlying dimension. ‘here were two 
common factors: measures of occupation, education, 
self-iderfiiication, etc., and ecological measures and 
measure$ of parental status.—H. £. Yuker. 

8187. Solon T. (Columbia U., New 
York.) 5Citizen participation, social scientists, and 
the congmunity self-survey. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 
1955, 454276-280.—Cultural divisions provided major 
obstacles to easy inclusion of the two subordinate 
social sefsments into a self-survey. All of the plan- 
ning andgmost of the activity were centered within the 
ir of the town’s population. ‘The determina- 
fhich health problems should be studied by 








ica responsibility of the community for its ac- 
This may be accomplished through providing 


tions. 
skills whgn requested, but of equally great importance 


is the rolg of catalyst.—J/. Elinson. 
8188. Bimball, Solon T. Problems of studying 
Ameri culture. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 1131- 


1142.—Problems of quantification, greater time-span 
required with increased personnel for research, the 
magnitudé and complexity of the advanced societies, 
all pose problems which must be resolved. The author 
suggests the use of “event analysis’—a tool of re- 
search alfeady possessed by anthropologists—with 
these advanced civilizations. This technique, already 
successfulfin the study of primitive group behavior, 
provides that factors as time, space, activity, persons, 
and condifions must all be considered and accounted 
for in the total analysis. Also needed are new de- 
vices to demonstrate the interrelations between psy- 
chological jand cultural facts.—H. Angelino. 


8189. Ypung, Pauline V. Scientific social sur- 
veys and oft = an introduction to the back- 





ground, c#ntent, methods, principles and analysis 
of social §tudies. (3rd ed.) Englewood Cliffs, N. 
J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. xx, 540 p. $6.50.—In the 
present edition the original focus of the book (see 
24: 5185) upon the help it can give to persons en- 
gaged in studying various aspects of community life 
is maintained. A number of persons have contributed 
sections to the book: 4 chapters on statistics, scaling, 
graphic presentation and human ecology have been 
contributed by Calvin F. Schmid. The volume is 
divided into 4 sections: historical background, meth- 
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ods and techniques of social studies, content of re- 
search studies and organization and analysis of data. 
Chapter bibliographies.—2. A. Littman. 


(See also abstract 8022) 


Cuttrures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


8190. da Cunha Pereira, Ilza. (U. Brasil, Rio 
de Janeiro.) O problema do preconceito. (The 
problem of prejudice.) Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de 
Janeiro, 1954, 4( No. 7-8), 6-15.—This article is a 
discussion based on G. W. Allport’s analysis of the 
problem of prejudice.—J. M. Salazar. 


8191. Dermigny, Louis. U. S. A. Essai de 
mythologie américaine. (U. S. A. An essay on 
American mythology.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1956. 150 p. Fr. 3600.—An at- 
tempt is made to analyze American culture not as 
the continuation of Western culture, but rather as a 
unique phenomenon. Actually the U. S. A. has re- 
jected the European cultural authority. This re- 
jection (“killing of the father”) is interpreted as 
rejection of any authority. New ways to gain re- 
spect and recognition are substituted for the Euro- 
pean ways. Mother figure becomes the dominant 
element in the culture of the new world; she is the 
symbol for comfort and protection and also for in- 
terest in higher values. This change in authority 
figures presents conflicts and difficulties in the begin- 
ning. it is hoped that these conflicts will be resolved 
sometime in the future; at the present they are caus- 
ing individual and cultural confusion, misunderstand- 
ings, and great inconsistencies in behavior.—V. J. 
Bieliauskas. 

8192. DuBois, Cora. The dominant value pro- 
file of American culture. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 
1232-1239.—It is proposed to synthesize and sys- 
tematize the relevant contributions of numerous writ- 
ers from DeTocqueville to the present on American 
values. It is assumed that 4 major premises underlie 
our middle-class value system, from which one can 
derive numerous focal and specific values as well as 
the “directives” of the American value system. Based 
on these premises, 3 focal values are proposed: (1) 
effort-optimism; (2) material well-being; (3) con- 
formity. Each focal value and each premise are de- 
rived more or less from each other. Each constitutes 
a series of specific values and directions with a defi- 
nite internal consistency which is viewed as account- 
able for much of the force found in our way of life. 
—H. Angelino. 


8193. Frazier, Franklin. Bourgeoisie Noire. 
(The Negro bourgeoisie.) Paris, France: Librairie 
Plon, 1955. 232 p.—On the plantation the Negro 
lost his African culture and identified himself with 
his white masters. The struggle to find his place in 
American society has, even for the gifted and the 
well-educated, been beset by frustrations and dis- 
couragement partly because the colored have not 
sought, first of all, to develop their own best possi- 
bilities to the full but have often become obsessed by 
the desire to achieve economic power in order to be- 
come a part of the white “bourgeoisie” or middle 
class. In doing so they have lost touch with the 
values of their own people and yet, not accepted by 
the whites, they have not put down “roots in a world 
of reality:”"—M. M. Gillet. 
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8194. Hurvitz, Nathan. (Westside Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Jews and Jew- 
ishness in the street rhymes of American children. 
Jewish soc. Stud., 1954, 16, 135-150.—Unsavory 
stereotypes about Jews are still current in American 
folklore, and deprecatory and hostile attitudes are 
often carried and reinforced by street rhymes. Vari- 
ous rhymes of this type are reported. “These rhymes 
reveal attitudes to the Jew which appear to be part 
of the culture of Western civilization, and the degree 
to which these rhymes are expressed at any particular 
time may be an indication of the extent of negative 
feelings against the Jews at that time.”—S. Glasner. 

8195. Landes, Ruth. Biracialism in American 
society: A comparative view. Amer. Anthrop., 
1955, 57, 1253-1263.—Certain fundamental aspects of 
interracial arrangements and behaviors in American 
society are contrasted with those of other white-gov- 
erned societies. This contrast reveals the “unique- 
ness” of the American development, particularly in 
the operations of negro status. Also revealed are 
some fundamental differences. Thus, while America 
is working toward equality of the races, South Africa 
is still officially enforcing extreme segregation and 
Britain is denying, despite steady immigration, the 
existence of another race. Ever present is the singu- 
lar basic factor in biracialism—the taboo in America 
(and South Africa) against intermarriage and the 
biracial family—H. Angelino. 

8196. Leighton, Alexander H., & Hughes, 
Charles C. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Notes on 
Eskimo patterns of suicide. Sthwest. J. Anthrop., 
1955, 11, 327-338.—Old and unproductive members 
of Eskimo tribes from Greenland to Alaska may re- 
quest self-destruction which must be carried out by a 
relative who then engages in a piaculative ritual.— 
M. M. Berkun. 

8197. Link, Margaret Schevill. The pollen path: 
a collection of Navajo myths. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1956. 205 p. $6.00.— 
This volume contains 12 myths which are consid- 
ered basic to Navajo mythology. Dr. Joseph L. 
Henderson, in a psychological commentary, attempts 
to analyze the parts of the universal myth shown in 
the stories. The methods of C. G. Jung are used in 
the interpretation of the myths. The appendix in- 
cludes chants, myths and gods, Navajo songs, sand 
paintings, and a discussion of Navajo medicine men 
and women, 41 references.—H. H. Strupp. 

8198. Mason, Leonard. The characterization 
of American culture in studies of acculturation. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 1264-1279.—Surveying 
65 representative American studies since 1930 on 
acculturation the author concludes that donor cul- 
tures, particularly if American, should no longer be 
viewed as “having the status of an independent varia- 
ble.” As acculturation is a process involving both 
native and donor groups it is important to note care- 
fully and in detail the culture of the donor group and 
its significance in the entire contact situation—H. 
Angelino. 

8199. Mead, Margaret. Birth of a baby in New 
Guinea. In Soddy, K., Mental health and infant 
development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 172-173.— 
“First Days in the Life of a New Guinea Baby,” a 
film by Mead and Bateson, is briefly discussed.— 
L. S. Baker. 
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8200. Mead, Margaret. Cultural differences in 
the bathing of babies. In Soddy, K., Mental health 
and infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 170- 
171.—The film “Bathing Babies in Three Cultures” 
shows the variations of this activity “in a primitive 
tribe of New Guinea . . . an expensive suburb in 
Hollywood . . . and the island of Bali.”—L. S. Baker. 

8201. Mead, Margaret. Family and child de- 
velopment patterns in other cultures. In Soddy, 
K., Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, 
(see 30: 8151), 163-169.—The institution of the 
family is found all through human history, although 
society has gone to many extremes in social organiza- 
tions. While some societies fear the disappearance 
of the family and some its over-dominance, the family 
is “the strongest institution in society” but “needs to 
change in relation to the changes which are going 
on in society.” The film “Childhood Rivalry in Bali 
and New Guinea” is discussed.—L. S$. Baker. 

8202. Mead, Margaret. Life in Bali. In Soddy, 
K., Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, 
(see 30: 8151), 174-179.—Two films, “Karba’s First 
Years” and “Dance and Trance in Bali” serve as a 
focus for discussion of child rearing in Bali—L. S. 
Baker. 

8203. Mead, Margaret. New lives for old: cul- 
tural transformation—Manus, 1928-1953. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., 1956. xxi, 548 p. 
$6.75.—After an absence of 25 years Margaret Mead 
returns to the Manus in New Guinea to study and 
record the changes that have occurred as a result of 
the war years and contact with an untold number of 
troops who were moved through the territory. The 
story of the dramatic and rapid changes in the life- 
ways of these people—all within a single generation 
and covering every aspect of Manus life—is told. 
18 chapters and a number of photographs have been 
used to tell the story of “then and now” among the 
Manus. 44 references.—H. Angelino. 

8204. Révész, G. De handdruk. (The hand- 
shake.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 430-434. 
—A psychological analysis of various forms and 
aspects of the handshake. The handshake is de- 
scribed as a symbolic act of mutual confidence be- 
tween equivalent partners, by which the right hand, 
as the natural weapon of aggression and defence, is 
rendered inoperative, but it can also be the symbol 
of expectation of security to grasp the hand of an- 
other person. In its most original sense the hand- 
shake is a sign of love, affection, or friendship.— 
R. H. Houwink. 

8205. Spiro, Melford E. The acculturation of 
American ethnic groups. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 
1240-1252.—Ethnic groups could provide data as to 
how vital early experiences are as compared to later 
experiences in determining which are most and least 
resistant to acculturation. Assuming the former are 
really of crucial importance, one could predict that 
those acquired early would be most, while those ac 
quired later least, resistant to acculturation forces 
Also of significance are those psychological charac- 
teristics, such as emotions, attitudes, and values, which 
are acquired early in life and which seem to persist 
in overt behavior despite the process of acculturation. 
These cultural differences are not only relevant to the 
problem of early experience but also to the general 
question of “cultural determinism.”—H. Angelino. 
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8206. Steiner, Franz. Taboo. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. 154 p. $4.75.—A series of 
lectures posthumously issued in book form presents 
both an historical account of the origin and usage of 
the word ‘‘taboo”’ and a critical analysis of the diverse 
theories of early writers concerning the meanings of 
the concept. The author’s proposed definition in 


terms of {‘danger behavior” offers the most likely 
answer tofthis perplexing problem. 74-item bibliog- 
raphy.—F4 Angelino. 

8207. T , E. (Governmental Sch. Soc. Work- 


Hinuh y’ladim bak’far haaravi. 


ers, Haijp.) L- ; 
M’gamo 


(Child rearing in the Arab village.) 


1954/55, 6, 130-138.—Social frame and cultural pat- 
terns of thie conditions of a child’s growing up in an 
Arab villave including the preparations towards com- 
ing of th \centeergge the child from 2 to 5, school 





8208. V set, Evon Z. American subcultural con- 
tinua as exemplified by the Mormons and Texans. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 1163-1172.—The concept 
of a historically derived subcultural continuum which 
has resulted from a chain of historical circumstances 
that tend to maintain ecologically a special set of 
patterns an-i values is applied to two subcultures—the 
Mormon ard “Texan”—where it is shown that “they 
manifest sibstitute or variant profiles of cultural 
value-orientations.” Also the concept is expected to 
aid in ref:ning some of the generalizations made 
within the framework of regionalism.—H. Angelino. 


(See also abstracts 8029, 8118, 8149) 


SociaAL INSTITUTIONS 


8209. Anderson, Theodore R. (Yale U., New 
Haven, ( per Intermetropolitan migration: a 
comparison of the hypothesis of Zipf and Stouffer. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 287-291.—In comparing 
the hypotheses of Zipf and Stouffer in terms of one 
set of data, several conclusions were arrived at: (1) 
number of intervening opportunities does not appear 
to be a snore accurate measure of distance than high- 
way mi*eage; (2) population size should be corrected 
for the extent of unemployment; (3) state boundaries 
operate, as inhibiting factors tending to block move- 
ment; {4) both population size and distance might be 
raised to powers other than 1, though distance prob- 
ably ssiould be raised to a variable power.—H. E. 
Yuker, 

8219, Arensberg, Conrad M. American com- 
munifies. Amer. Anthrop., 1955, 57, 1143-1162.— 
Need*d is a “family of models,” of necessity complex, 
whic# can be built out of the following concepts that 
are @)plicable to all human and animal communities: 
(1) individuals; (2) Spaces; (3) Times; (4) Func- 
tions; (5) Structure and Process. Several well- 
known historical communities are subjected to analy- 
sis to demonstrate the thesis that in the United States 
there is “a form of the community for every recog- 
niz@d American culture. Certainly here and perhaps 
evefywhere the correlation of community and culture 
is @ne to one.”—H. Angelino. 

11. Aubry, Jenny. Comparative study of 
French case histories. In Soddy, K., Mental health 


anqi infant development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 34-39. 
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—Town and county families are compared in terms 
of parental roles and maternal attitudes. Material 
and economic factors and parental personality are 
discussed.—L. S. Baker. 

8212. Bally, G. Sociologia del origen del con- 
tacto afectivo. (Sociology of the origin of affective 
contact.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1954, 9, 9- 
29.—Development of the normal personality origi- 
nates in the strong bond between mother and neonate. 
All subsequent contacts with persons and objects are 
strongly influenced by established social and cultural 
traditions. Today, the family structure is undergoing 
radical change; in particular, the mother is assuming 
more roles outside of the home. Also, traditions are 
continually changing or are being put aside. The 
question is asked: What will be the effects of such 
changes on the personalities of the next generation? 
21 references.—X. O. Peterson. 

8213. Butterfield, Oliver M. (Mt. San Antonio 
Coll., Pomona, Calif.) Planning for marriage. 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1956. viii, 343 
p. $5.25.—‘“This text aims to . . . assist those who 
use it to make the most of their own marriage, rather 
than simply to be able to describe marriage as a 
human social phenomenon without necessarily par- 
ticipating in it.” The book follows a chronological 
pattern, in general, from dating, engagement, and 
marriage through parenthood and successful home 
management. Appendices include a semester lecture 
schedule, a survey of class family background, term 
paper projects for students, suggestions on movies 
and their use, as well as a glossary, a selected bibliog- 
raphy, a list of magazines and journals featuring 
articles on family life. 92-item bibliography.—H. D. 
Arbitman. 

8214. Byrd, Oliver E. (Comp.) Family life 
sourcebook. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1956. ix, 371 p. $7.50.—A collection of 400 
articles published in 142 different periodicals during 
1945-55 has been compiled, condensed, and arranged 
into 13 chapters, tracing the development of the family 
and its members from birth to old age. Also included 
are materials on juvenile delinquency and community 
relationships. “No claim is made that the Source- 
book is anything more than a statistical sample of 
existing research and experience in the field of family 
life.” An integrative summary opens each chapter. 
400-item bibliography.—H. P. David. 

215. Campbell, Angus. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.), & Cooper, Homer C. Group differences in 
attitudes and votes: a study of the 1954 Congres- 
sional election. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Survey Research 
Center, 1956. v, 149 p.—In this third survey of an 
election the Center concentrated upon the demo- 
graphic properties of respondents in relation to their 
attitudes and their political behavior. 4 hypotheses 
relating strength of group membership identification 
to distinctiveness of political behavior and attitudes 
are studied. Results are summarized in 11 generaliza- 
tions which emphasize the complexity of relationships 
among group membership, strength of identification, 
political distinctiveness and other variables. In ad- 
dition to tables in the body of the text there are 
40 pages of tabular material-——R. A. Littman. 

8216. Chancellor, Loren E., & Monahan, Thomas 
P. Religious preference and interreligious mix- 
tures in marriages and divorces in Iowa. Amer. J. 
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Sociol., 1955, 61, 233-239.—The authors ascribe the 
prevalence of intermarriage to a more tolerant at- 
titude of the American public toward religious differ- 
ences in marriage, and suggest church affiliation may 
not be any more important than other factors in mat- 
ing. Mixed-Catholic marriages show a higher rate 
of divorce than both-Catholic marital unions. Mixed- 
Protestant denominations are not particularly marked 
for divorce beyond the proportions true of both-Pro- 
testants. Where both partners are Catholics the 
marriages are only half as likely (or less) to reach 
divorce as are general population marriages.—I. S. 
Fusfeld. 

8217. English, O. Spurgeon. (Temple U., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) The psychological role of the father 
in the family. In National Conference of Social 
Work, Casework papers, 1954. . .. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1955. p. 18- 
30 —The psychological role of the father has been 
continuously assuming new forms as customs, be- 
liefs, and knowledge change. The author seeks to 
indicate why fathers have such an important role 
in the life of their children and to emphasize that 
these roles have many facets. Topics discussed in- 
clude (1) the changing culture; (2) the father as 
husband; (3) the father as parent; (4) the father as 
counselor; and (5) variants of the father’s role— 
L. B. Costin. 

8218. Ferndandez-Méndez, Eugenio. (U. Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras.) La familia puertorriquefia de 
hoy: como la ve el antropdélogo social. (The pres- 
ent Puerto Rican family, as seen by. the social an- 
thropologist.) Pedagogia, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3(2), 
35-51—The heterogeneity of the Puerto Rican 
family, both in its rural and urban types, is discussed. 
Consideration is given to the cult of virginity and the 
“machismo” complex.—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 

8219. Goldschmidt, Walter. Social class and the 
dynamics of status in America. Amer. Anthrop., 
1955, 57, 1209-1217.—In the past the emphasis placed 
on social class and the structural analysis of class 
systems within American communities was a practical 
and essential stage in the development of an under- 
standing of our social organization. The importance 
of status distinctions in America is recognized but 
these per se do not classify the society into clear 
social units. Thus it is now necessary for scientists 
to go beyond the mere structural and static analysis 
of the American social structure “to examine the dy- 
namics of status as they affect the personal charac- 
teristics and the institutional machinery in modern 
America.”—H. Angelino. 

8220. Gusfield, Joseph R. Social structure and 
moral reform: a study of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 61, 221- 
232.—Traces the sociological development of the 
WCTU in the past 80 years. Finds it at variance 
with theories of an adaptive process in social move- 
ments in that it has not modified its program to fit 
the changing society about it. As a reform move- 
ment WCTU is an “organization in retreat’; its 
charter creed has not kept pace with changing mid- 
dle-class standards of respectability and so the or- 
ganization has assumed the character of the sect. 
The movement has become representative more of 
the lower middle and the lower class. The author 
suggests its current indignation is directed at the 
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upper middle class for the latter’s apparent desertion 
of the standards which originally it had espoused.— 
I. S. Fusfeld. 


8221. Hirning, J. L. (Roosevelt U., Chicago, Ill.), 
& Hirning, Alma L. Marriage adjustment. New 
York: American Book, 1956. viii, 456 p. $5.00.— 
Primarily intended as a text for college classes, this 
book attempts to deal with the theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of dating, engagement, marriage, and 
parenthood. The orientation is largely sociological, 
although several sections are concerned with the psy- 
chological and physiological aspects of marriage. 
Appendices consist of a selected bibliography, a list 
of recommended films, a list of marriage counseling 
agencies and a glossary. Most of the illustrations are 
copies of cartoons which have appeared in ;opular 
magazines. 25 references.—H. D. Arbitman. 


8222. Kiser, Clyde V. Changes in fertility by 
socio-economic status during 1940-1950. Milbank 
mem. Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 393-429.—Based upon 
questions asked of a small sample of women during 
the 1940 and 1956 Censuses, this paper discusses some 
of the 1940-1950 changes in fertility by socio-eco- 
nomic status, and of their effects upon patterns of 
differential fertility. Fertility is discussed in terms 
of changes in number of children ever born among 
ever-married women under 35 years of age as com- 
pared with those 35 years of age and over, the rela- 
tion of lifetime fertility to socio-economic status and 
education, and the distinction between changes in fer- 
tility ratios and current fertility —H. D. Arbitman. 


8223. Klausner, Samuel Z. Immigrant absorp- 
tion and social tension in Israel: a case study of 
Iraqi Jewish immigrants. Middle East J., 1955, 9, 
281-294.—(See Sociol. Abstr., 1956, 4, abs. 1996.) 


8224. Mills, C. Wright. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The power elite. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 423 p. $6.00.—This is a study 
of the distribution of power among a variety of seg- 
ments of American Society, e.g., local society, celebri- 
ties, very rich, chief executives, warlords, political 
directorate, etc. It is aigued that there has been a 
convergence of individuals from military, political and 
corporate backgrounds to a position of ascendency as 
an elite in the United States. They have developed 
a variety of interlocking relationships by means of 
which they maintain their power and extend it con- 
tinuously and that more and more of the control oper- 
ates through highly personalized relations and ideo- 
logical commitments. 55-page collection of notes and 
bibliographic material—R. A. Littman. 


8225. O’Rourke, Edward W. (U. Illinois, Ur- 
bana.) Marriage and family life. Champaign, III: 
Newman Foundation, 1956. vi, 245 p. $3.00—Un- 
dergraduate study of marriage should stress the moral 
and religious implications of an undertaking in which 
all the faculties and resources of the person are in- 
volved. Catholic doctrine is the guide for discussions 
of love, marriage, preparation for marriage, life in the 
family, and medical and moral aspects of marriage, 
such as divorce, birth control, and eugenics. 162- 
item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

8226. Pratt, Lois, & Whelpton, P. K. Social 
and psychological factors affecting fertility. 
XXIX. Interest in and liking for children in rela- 
tion to fertility planning and size of planned 
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Milbank mem. Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 430- 
An inflated sample of 1,444 “relatively fecund” 
ouples was used for the study. “Ten attitude ques- 
; tions for both husbands and wives were used as meas- 
ures of interest in and liking for children, together 
with a summary index.” One finding was that there 
was a positive relationship between indices of degree 
of interest in children, and effectiveness of fertility 
planning. “Among husbands in all socio-economic 
status groups there is a tendency for more interest in 
children to be accompanied by larger families. This 
tendency is not found among wives.”-—H. D. Arbit- 
man. 


8227. Redfield, Robert. Peasant society and cul- 
ture: an anthropological approach to civilization. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. viii, 
163 p. $2.75.—Peasant society differs from primitive 
society by its dependence on a larger society beyond 
the immediate community. The larger society domi- 
nates the peasant community, places it in a lower 
social status, provides it with a market and furnishes 
a network of outside social relations. Peasant values 
derive by compounding the intellectual tradition of 
the large society with local beliefs. As a world-wide 
group peasants may tentatively be identified by their 
attachment to the soil, reverence for habitat and tradi- 
tion, preference for family or community over in- 
dividual attainment, qualified appreciation of the 


town, and sober ethic—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
8228. Solomon, Erwin S., Clare, Jeanne E., & 


Westoff, Charles F. Social and psychological fac- 
tors affecting fertility. XXXI. Fear of childless- 


ness, desire to avoid an only child, and children’s 
desires for siblings. Milbank mem. Fd. Quart., 1956, 
34, 160-177.—Among 239 couples, the major reason 
for having a second child was that they believed an 
only child was handicapped by not having a sibling. 
The desire to insure against childlessness was found 
to be of minor importance for the couples, and the 
belief that “the interest in and desire for brothers and 
sisters affects the size of the family” was of no im- 
portance in having the last child. However, “. . . 
a cause-effect conclusion is precluded. It is only by 
inference that we can suggest the possible effects of 
the reasons cited.”"—H. D. Arbitman. 


8229. Sower, Christopher, & Freeman, Walter. 
(Michigan State U., E. Lansing.) Role of social 
relationships in achieving community health goals. 
Amer. J. publ. Hlth, 1955, 45, 281-284.—The research 
method consisted of a systematic observation and de- 
scription of every major action event, interviewing of 
each participant involved in the major events, and a 
systematic schedule interview of 528 of the local 
participants in a community health survey. Lacking 
an understanding or appreciation of the need or rea- 
son for the survey, the local community participants 
worked on the project largely out of feelings of ob- 
ligation either to other persons, to organizations, or 
to their communities.—J. Elinson. 


8230. Spiro, Melford E. (U. Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.) Kibbutz; venture in Utopia. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. xii, 266 p. 
$4.50.—The author lived and worked in a kibbutz 
for 11 months and found a deep belief in the dignity 
of work, social living, and Zionism. These ideals 
developed from their experience in Poland where the 


founders were youth and were influenced by the Ger- 
man youth movement. Although the communal liv- 
ing does not have the incentive of private profit, the 
author found the people to be motivated by pride in 
work, the reward of economic security, and the de- 
sire to promote the welfare of the group. There are 
no policemen, judges or courts. Marriage takes place 
without formality. Children are cared for in dormi- 
tories. Although anti-religious, their faith in social- 
ism is religious in character. The disintegration to 
some extent of this zeal is creating a crisis. 29 ref- 
erences.—G. K. Morlan. 


8231. Thomas, John L. (St. Louis U., Mo.) 
Changing American family: VI: Elements of a 
long-range program. Soc. Order, 1955, 5, 403-408. 
—How can a minority group preserve its distinctive 
family values in a changing dominant culture which 
controls the institutionalized means necessary to im- 
plement them? In concluding a series of 6 articles 
which analyze this problem for Catholics, the author 
first recapitulates his previous discussion and then 
proposes the basic elements of a family program. It 
must be flexible enough to integrate needed modifica- 
tions while remaining alert to the implications of 
innovations which would render the realization of 
Catholic family ideals unreasonably difficult. When 
it is necessary to depart from current social practices 
positive steps must be taken to meet the needs which 
these practices were designed to fulfill—F. T. 
Severin. 

8232. Woodbury, Coleman. (Princeton U., N. 
J.) Suburbanization and suburbia. Amer. J. publ. 
Hith, 1955, 45, 1-10.—We know little about the effect 
of suburbanization on the attitudes and other socio- 
psychological aspects of the various groups and 
classes of metropolitan populations. Some conjec- 
tures as to the reasons why people migrate to the 
suburbs and guesses as to the future of suburbs are 
presented.—J. Elinson. 


(See also abstracts 8285, 8407) 
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233. Albig, William. (U. Jllinois, Urbana.) 
Modern public opinion. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1956. xii, 518 p. $6.50.—This revision (see 13: 
4732) retains the same organization as the original 
and about one-fourth of its material. Its 21 chapters 
are grouped in 5 parts: public opinion; psychological 
processes; measurement; opinion change; mass 
media; and theories and issues. These topics are 
discussed in a manner not overly technical, although 
liberal use is made of tabular material and figures, 
and there are abundant references to original sources. 


—H. W. Riecken. 


8234. Black, John W. Alternative speaker lists 
for multiple-choice intelligibility tests. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 001 104 500.51, iv, 
15 p—Possible error responses on the answer forms 
of the multiple-choice intelligibility tests outnumber 
the correct responses 3 to one. Each of these error 
responses in the printed answer sheets of Forms A, B, 
C, and D was read by at least 10 speakers to de- 
termine the usefulness of the words as test items. 
The speakers also read the standard lists of the tests. 
From the subsequent item analysis 12 alternative 
speaker lists were constructed for each form of the 
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test. Mean intelligibility values for the lists are 
included. 


8235. Black, John W. Control of the sound 
pressure level of voice. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.42, iii, 12 p.—Ex- 
perimental subjects attempted to say a monosyllable 
with the same loudness that they heard repeated 
bursts of an external noise. The spoken syllables 
were of greater sound pressure level than the stimu- 
lus except when the stimulus exceeded on 80-db level. 
The same subjects when dividing their total vocal 
dynamic range into four equal steps employed almost 
double the increment of sound pressure (db) between 
the two softest levels that they employed between the 
successive pairs of louder levels. This “error” was 
in keeping with subjects’ evaluations in bisecting the 
loudness range spanned by two levels of noise, also 
in setting a third level that extended an original 
loudness step upward by an equal amount. 


8236. Black, John W. The relative effectiveness 
of brief instructions to achieve loud speech. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1954, NM 001 064.01.37, 
iii, 4 p—24 male naval personnel read intelligibility 
tests under a particular instruction relative to vocal 
sound pressure level; 24 others read with a different 
instruction, and so on through 6 different instruc- 
tions. The instructions were derived from current 
manuals and practices in voice communication courses. 
The instructions were differentially effective ; the ones 
that produced the greatest increments in level re- 
ferred directly to shouting or talking loudly. 


8237. Black, John W., & Ausherman, Marian. 
in classroom 
speeches. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, 
Proj. No. NM 001 104 500.60, Rep. No. 60, iii, 68 p. 
—Formal classroom speeches of over 200 military 
personnel, assigned to a college program, were re- 
corded. A frequency tabulation of the sample of 
300,000 words showed that fewer than 7,000 differ- 
ent words were used, and that approximately 2,000 of 
these occurred only one time. Enumerations of the 
vocabulary, ordered alphabetically and in keeping 
with the frequency of occurrence, are included. 30 
references. 


8238. Black, John W., & Dreher, John J. Non- 
verbal messages in voice communication. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 
500.45, iii, 14 p—5 separate studies were made to de- 
termine how certain n n-verbal factors in voice com- 
munications would be reflected in listener judgments 
concerning them. Groups of experimental subjects 
demonstrated the ability to restore recordings of un- 
familiar voices to the original turntable speed within 
a standard deviation of 1.4 rpm. Phrases that were 
read before the readers’ pupils were dilated were 
reliably differentiated from subsequent recordings 
made after a mydriatic had been administered but be- 
fore the stage of serious reading impairment, with a 
criterion measure of judged certain vs. uncertain. 
Phrases read to simulate certainty and uncertainty 
were reliably distinguished. Phrases read as appro- 
priate to 3 characterizations were reliably distin- 
guished. 

8239. Black, John W., & Tolhurst, Gilbert C. 


The reception of repeated speech signals. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 


Vocabulary of college students 
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500.48, iii, 13 p.—Recorded monosyllables, comprised 
of consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC), in a variety of 
permutations, listened to simultaneously through a di- 
rect playback and a delay channel, were found to be 
successively relatively intelligible and unintelligible 
depending on different values of delay times. Words, 
when delayed with a single 0.06-second delay time, 
were improved in intelligibility only when the direct 
and delayed channels fed, dichotically, the two ears 
separately. Words were more intelligible when re- 
peated one by one than when the same words were 
repeated in groups of three simulating a connected 
phrase utterance. These word groups when repeated 
were no more intelligible than single renditions of the 
separate words. 

240. Black, John W., & Tolhurst, G. C. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The relative intelligibility of 
language groups. QOuwart J. Speech, 1955, 41, 57-60. 
—lInvestigation of intelligibility of English spoken by 
French and British speakers and the effects of dialect- 
familiarity of American listeners. French, British, 
and American listeners understood British speakers 
better than French. American listener-familiarity 
had a large effect on intelligibility of French and 
British speakers.—J. M. Pickett. 


8241. Carnap, Rudolf. Meaning and necessity; 
a study in semantics and modal logic. (2nd ed.) 
Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1956. x, 258 p. 
$5.00.—This is identical with the first edition (see 
21: 2716) except for the addition of a Supplement 
containing 5 previously published articles and the 
bringing of the bibliography (now 73 items) up to 
date. The 5 added articles present clarifications or 
modifications of views expressed in the first edition. 


—J. B. Carroll. 


8242. Chauchard, Paul. Le langage et la pensée. 
(Language and thought.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1956. 128 p—A semi-popular, non- 
technical exposition of various topics in the psychol- 
ogy of language: animal language vs. human lan- 
guage; the learning of language in the child; language 
and intelligence; brain centers for language; Pavlov’s 
second signal system; language and consciousness ; 
the verbalization of the self-concept; language in 
‘wolf-children,’ deaf-mutes, the feeble-minded, and the 
mentally-disordered ; aphasia; and stuttering. 32 ref- 
erences.—J. B. Carroll. 


8243. Cromwell, Harvey. (Miss. State Coll. 
Women, Columbus.) The persistency of the effect 
of argumentative speeches. Ouart. J. Speech, 1955, 
41, 154-158.—Audience attitude change was meas- 
ured by Thurstone scales before, immediately after, 
and 30 days after hearing recorded speeches. The 
speeches produced shifts in attitude which were still 
partially present after 30 days and in proportion to 
the measured “effectiveness” of the speakers.—J. M. 
Pickett. 

8244. Diaz de Concepcién, Abigail. (U. Puerte 
Rico, Rio Piedras.) Lenguaje, personalidad y el 
yo. (Language, personality, and the self.) Peda- 
gogia, Rio Piedras, 1955, 3(2), 53-59.—The author’s 
main idea is that the native tongue is an integral part 
of personality and of the self—E. Sdnchesz-Hidalgo. 


8245. Duyker, H. C. J. De brief, enkele voor- 


lopige notities. (The letter, some preliminary re- 
marks.) Ned. Tijdschr. F sychol., 1955, 10, 446-471. 
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—A psychological analysis of the letter is presented. 
In comparison with a conversation, a letter lacks the 
extralingual communicative means (mimics), and one 
is more free from the compulsion which results from 
the presence of a partner. Moreover a conversation 
implies the absence of distance, whereas the distance 
(in place, time or social level) is rather a prerequisite 
for letter-writing. The psychological definition of a 
letter is given as “a directed, by means of symbols 
objectivated, intention to transsituational communica- 
tion.” Finally the importance of the fixed and perma- 
nent character of the letter is discussed—R. H. 


: Houwink. 


| 


8246. Hultzen, Lee S. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Phoneme, allophone-segment. Quart. J. Speech, 
1954, 40, 260-268.—A linguistic discussion of the 
problem of relating the perceptual features of speech 
to its behavioral description and its linguistic analy- 
sis. Concise, clear definitions of relevant linguistic 
and phonological terms are given. The author sup- 
ports the thesis that phonemics and phonetics must 
proceed hand in hand.—J. M. Pickett. 

8247. Huppé, Bernard F., & Kaminsky, Jack. 
Logic and language. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1956. viii, 216, iii p. $1.75.—This is intended as a 
supplementary textbook for courses in English and 
writing. First, attention is directed to an investiga- 
tion of language and how it operates, with emphasis 
on factors causing confusion and misunderstanding in 
argument. Second, a discussion of logic is presented, 
demonstrating how logic can be used “to clarify the 
reasoning involved in difficult and lengthy argu- 
ments.”—J. B. Carroll. 





8248. Jakobson, Roman (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), & Halle, Morris. Fundamentals of lan- 
guage. The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton & Co., 
1956. ix, 87 p.—Part I, Phonology and phonetics, 
presents a detailed discussion of the theory of dis- 
tinctive features in phonemes, with consideration of 
means of identifying and classifying such features. 
Implications of the theory for explaining the percep- 
tion of speech are briefly noted. Part II, “Two 
aspects of language and two types of aphasic dis- 
turbances,’ is authored solely by Jakobson. The two 
types of aphasic disturbances are (1) similarity dis- 
order, in which the patient has difficulty in evoking 
words spontaneously, and (2) contiguity disorder, 
in which grammatical structure is disturbed. The 
first of these is characterized by metonymic style, 
while the second tends to use metaphor.—J. B. Car- 
roll. 

249. Lennard, H., Jarvik, M. E., & Abramson, 
H. A. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) Lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25): XII. A preliminary 
statement of its effects upon interpersonal com- 
‘munication. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 185-198.—This 
‘paper studied the effects of LSD-25 on interpersonal 
communication, using 4 superior adult non-psychotic 
S’s. Communication was analyzed in terms of quan- 
tity, direction, interruptions, unfinished thought units, 
etc. Both drug and placebo doses were used. Under 
drug, output was restricted; fewer disagreements 
(negative responses) ; and more questions were asked, 
suggesting an attempt to make up for felt deficiency. 
—R. W. Husband. 

: 8250. Maletzke, Gerhard. Der Mensch als Pro- 
duzent und Konsument publizistischer Aussagen. 
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Abriss einer Psychologie der Massenkommunika- 
tion. (Man as producer and consumer of journal- 
istic statements. Survey on psychology of mass com- 
munication.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 127-142.— 
The process of mass communication and its psycho- 
logical implications are examined. This process has 
various components. They are the producer, the con- 


tent, the consument, the media, and the effect. They 
are all linked with each other. One factor can only 
be evaluated in the light of the other factors. 108 


references.—M. J. Stanford. 

8251. Meredith, G. P. Educational symposium: 
the process of communication. In Soddy, K., 
Mental health and infant development, Vol. I, (see 
30: 8151), 285—286.—Communication is a more com- 
plex and more vital activity than may be realized.— 
L. S. Baker. 

8252. O’Neill, John J. A comparative study of 
intelligibility values: forms A and B. USN Aviat. 
Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.47, iii, 
5 p., 19 p. app.—2 panels of 87 listeners each were 
presented words from Forms A and B of the mul- 
tiple-choice intelligibility test. The words were pre- 
sented either in their original form or as write-down 
items. The values obtained for the 2 types of tests 
were compared statistically. There was a correla- 
tion of r= .43 between the write-down and multiple- 
choice values of Form A, and a correlation of r = .26 
between the two sets of values for Form B. 

8253. Peters, Robert W. Changes in voice in- 
telligibility, sound pressure level of response, and 
duration of response as a function of the speaker’s 
being repeatedly informed that he is not being 
understood by his listeners. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.50, iii, 7 p— 
Criterion measures of voice intelligibility, relative 
sound pressure level of response, and duration of re- 
sponse were determined from 24 speakers who were 
repeatedly informed during their reading of testing 
materials that their voice transmissions were not 
being understood by their listeners. Voice intelligi- 
bility did not progressively improve even when sig- 
nificant increases in both sound pressure level and . 
duration of vocal responses resulted from an increase 
in the number of times the speaker was informed that 
he was not being understood. 

8254. Peters, Robert W. The effect of length 
of exposure to speaker’s voice upon listener re- 
ception. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, 
No. NM 001 104 500.44, iii, 8 p.—Listeners who had 
received either no exposure, 2-minute exposure, 4- 
minute exposure, or 8-minute exposure to speakers’ 
voices responded to the speakers’ reading of intelligi- 
bility lists. Reception values for listening in quiet 
were significantly higher for the listeners who were 
exposed to the speakers’ voices 2, 4, or 8 minutes than 
were the reception values for listeners who had not 
been exposed to the speakers’ voices. Reception 
values for listening in noise were significantly higher 
for listeners who were exposed to the speakers’ voices 
for 8 minutes as compared to reception values for 
listeners who were not exposed to the speakers’ voices 
or who were exposed to the speakers’ voices for 2 or 
4 minutes. Mean values of listener reception did not 
follow the same trend for each speaker. 

8255. Peters, Robert W. The effect of low- 
pass filtering of side-tone upon speaker intelligi- 
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bility. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
001 104 500.49, iii, 8 p—The purpose of the experi- 
ment was to evaluate speaker intelligibility as a tunc- 
tion of frequency attenuation above 600 cps in the 
side-tone signal, and to evaluate whether the improve- 
ment in speaker intelligibility which was found to 
accompany low-pass filtering of side-tone in previous 
experimentation was a function of the decreased level 
of side-tone produced by filtering or was primarily a 
function of the frequency effects of filtering. ‘he 
results indicate that speaker intelligibility improves 
as frequencies above 600 cps in the side-tone signal 
are attenuated, and that this change appears to be 
primarily a function of the attenuation ot the higher 
frequencies of the side-tone signal. 

256. Peters, Robert W. The effect of recall 
and problem-solving tasks, concurrently presented 
with intelligibility testing materials, upon listener 
responses to the intelligibility materials. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, Proj. No. NM 
001 104 500.59, Rep. No. 59, iv, 13 p.—Listeners re- 
sponded concurrently to intelligibility and recall or 
problem-solving materials. Reception values for the 
listeners were evaluated with respect to the condi- 
tions of no task and each of five conditions of increas- 
ing difficulty of the recall and problem-solving. The 


recall materials with digits, nonsense syllables, or 
words; the problem-solving tasks were arithmetic 
problems or arranging scrambled letters into words. 
With the recall of digits and nonsense syllables, re- 
ception values of listeners decreased with increased 
difficulty of the task; with the recall of words and 


the solution of arithmetic and scrambled letters prob- 
lems, listener reception improved when the task was 
moderately difficult. 

8257. Peters, Robert W. Voice intelligibility as 
a function of speakers’ knowledge concerning the 
conditions under which their transmissions will 
be received by listeners. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.41, iii, 7p— 
Speakers read multiple-choice intelligibility test words 
immediately after receiving voice transmissions under 
conditions of quiet or under various levels of noise. 
Among the speakers employed was a group of speak- 
ers not experienced in military voice communication 
procedure and a group experienced in these pro- 
cedures. Of the speakers used, only those who were 
inexperienced in communication procedures became 
more intelligible in response to information that 
listeners would hear their voices under conditions of 
noise as opposed to conditions of quiet. In no in- 
stance did voice intelligibility vary consistently as a 
function of the amount of noise accompanying trans- 
missions to the speaker. 

8258. Ruesch, Jurgen, & Kees, Weldon. Non- 
verbal communication: notes on the visual per- 
ception of human relations. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1956. 205 p. $7.50.—Nonverbal 
forms of communication are classified into 3 types: 
sign language (in which verbal symbols have been 
supplanted by gestures), action language (embracing 
all bodily movements not used exclusively as signals), 
and other language (all intentional and non-inten- 
tional display of material things or of the human 
body and its clothes or coverings). Several hundred 
photographs of such subjects as graphic signs, public 
displays, house interiors, and persons in various social 
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contexts are included to illustrate these types. The 
appeal of nonverbal communication may reside in a 
lower likelihood of giving rise to distortions of sig- 
nification. 169-item bibliography.—J. B. Carroll. 


8259. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. The effects of an in- 
struction to be intelligible upon a speaker's in- 
telligibility, sound pressure level, and message 
duration. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, 
Proj. No. NM 001 104 500, Rep. No. 58, iii, 15 p— 
These criterion measures, namely, multiple-choice in- 
telligibility scores, sound pressure level, and message 
duration measurements ot five-syllable phruses, were 
obtained on 48 Naval Aviation flight students. One- 
half received an instruction to be as intelligible as 
possible before a second reading ; one-half received no 
instructions. The results of the instruction were to 
improve intelligibility scores and to prolong the read- 
ing. No increase in sound pressure level of voice was 
found. 

8260. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Intelligibility as a 
function of constant side-tone level when fre- 
quency response and speaker’s vocal effort are 
varied. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
NM 001 104 500.46, ii, 14 p—The frequency response 
of a speaker’s side-tone circuit was altered without 
affecting his intelligibility when the listeners re- 
ceived his speech in 114 db of ambient noise. Sig- 
nificant differences in intelligibility resulted, how- 
ever, when the listeners were inquiet. Changes in 
sound pressure level of a speaker’s voice, up or down 
from a normal level, resulted in significant differ- 
ences in speaker intelligibility scores. 

261. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Some effects of 
changing time patterns and articulation upon in- 
telligibility and word reception. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.40, iii, 15 
p.—Multiple-choice intelligibility items were read by 
one voice successively in a prolonged, a normal, and a 
staccato manner of delivery. The listener judgments 
indicated a preference for the normal and prolonged 
delivery over staccato; they also accorded different 
intelligibility values to the 3 conditions. Listener 
judgments of recorded, paired test items indicated 
that they could tell, with significantly better than 
chance frequency, differences between items that were 
precisely, normally, and slovenly articulated as the 
speakers repeated the items they heard. 

8262. Tolhurst, Gilbert C. Speaker intelligibility 
of repeated messages acquired by visual, aural or 
visual-aural channels. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. NM 001 104 500.43, ii, 7 p—56 Naval 
Aviation Cadets spoke to 196 fellow listeners and re- 
ceived their verbal material by reading (visual chan- 
nel), listening (aural channel), and by a combina- 
tion of simultaneous reading and listening (visual- 
aural channel). Listeners and speakers were tested 
in “classroom-quiet” conditions. Statistically signifi- 
cant differences in speakers intelligibility scores were 
found between the visual and aural conditions; be- 
tween the aural and visual-aural; but not between 
visual and visual-aural. 

8263. Tolhurst, Gilbert C., & Peters, Robert W. 
The effect of attenuating one channel of a dichotic 
circuit upon the word reception of dual messages. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep. 1954, NM 001 
064.01.36, ii, 16 p.—Listeners responded to 2 simul- 
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ganeous messages through dichotic headset circuits. 
‘The simultaneous messages were word groupings 
rom the multiple-choice intelligibility tests. The sig- 
mal level of one remained constant. The level of the 
other was attenuated in 5 steps of 3 decibels each step. 
‘The variable under study was the effect of these at- 
senuation levels upon the reception of the 2 messages. 
‘The general effect of attenuating one simultaneous 
gmessage was that of decreasing the reception of the 
attenuated message and increasing the reception of 
the unattenuated message. The effect was more pro- 
jounced in noise than in quiet. 

t 


, (See also abstracts 7912, 7924) 
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8264. Bergius, Rudolf. Die Beratungssituation 
wls sozialpsychologisches Problem. (The counsel- 
sng situation as social psychological problem.) Psy- 
thol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 159-161.—In the counseling 
Zituation there exist three closely connected problems 
or the social psychologist: (1) the question of com- 
Anunication; (2) the setting up of a small group, and 
3) the distribution of roles within this group. Vari- 
us aspects of these important problems of individ- 
als and groups who are seeking help from counselors 
tre discussed.—M. J. Stanford. 


8265. Council of State Governments. Interstate 
Clearing House on Mental Health. State action 
jn mental health, 1955. A summary of financial, 

gal and administrative development in State men- 
al health programs. Chicago, Ill.: Author, 1955. 

p. $1.50—A mimeographed report on such mat- 

*rS aS progress in mental health, 1955; training and 

search; mental health services; reorganization and 
ommitment legislation; and legislative study com- 

littees and commissions—as they operate in the 
feveral states and territories —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8266. Family Service Association of America. 
ommittee on psychiatric consultation. Psychia- 
ic consultations in the family service agency. 
Sew York: Author, 1956. 20 p. 50¢.—Objectives 
cacluded: (1) a study of current practice in family 
service agencies in the use of psychiatric consulta- 
fon, including the specific functions of the consult- 
nt, lines of administrative responsibility, content of 
y Bw Aad and (2) identification of current trends 
‘ith suggestions for the general direction in which 
dich consultation should develop. The study is re- 
sorted in 3 sections: (1) relation between casework 
4nd psychiatry in the family service agency; (2) 
ase consultation and staff seminars; (3) selection 
¥f the psychiatric consultant.—L. B. Costin. 


8267. Franzblau, Abraham N. (Hebrew Union 
Soll., New York.) The ministry of counseling. J. 
pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 137-144.—An address de- 
vered at the Tenth Anniversary Celebration of the 

stitute of Pastoral Care. The author draws a 

arp distinction between psychiatry and counseling. 

o long as the minister “sticks to counseling” there is 
no conflict between the clergyman and the psychia- 
trist. If the minister wishes to practice psycho- 
therapy the “only one really satisfactory way” to do 
£0 is to study medicine and become a psychiatrist.— 
Q. Strunk, Jr. 
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8268. Greenwood, E. Social science and social 
work: a theory of their relationship. Social Serv. 
Rev., 1955, 29, 20-33.—Discussion of (1) charac- 
teristics of the sciences; (2) characteristics of the 
practices; (3) relationship between social work and 
the social sciences. In line with formulations de 
veloped, author suggests that “construction of diag 
nostic and treatment classes and the clarification of 
treatment goals appear . . . to be necessary and logical 
prerequisites to the fashioning of evaluative instru- 
ments.”—J. J. Parnicky. 

8269. Hall, C., Jr. pone State Hosp., 
Kans.) The function of the psychiatric chaplain. 
J. pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 145-152.—A consideration 
of the role of the psychiatric chaplain indicates that 
the following functions represent the chaplain’s place 
in the treatment program: The chaplain “works with 
certain individual patients in some kind of pastoral 
counseling relationship. . uses certain religious 
resources to help strengthen whatever line of de- 
fense or defense mechanism the person is best able to 
use. .. . works with groups, often using the medium 
of religious material for a therapeutic purpose. ... , 
and is available at all times to give pastoral care... 
and conducts worship services on Sundays.”—0O. 
Strunk, Jr. 

8270. Johnson, Paul E. (Boston U., Mass.) The 
pastor as counselor. Amn. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1955, 
63, 423-426.—Johnson analyzes the clergyman’s role 
as a counselor. He discusses the clergyman’s coun- 
selees, collaboration with other counselors, education 
of the clergyman as a counselor, and the evaluation 
of the minister as a counselor.—S. Ross. 

8271. Lindemann, Erich. (Harvard Med. Sch., 
Boston.) The medical psychological dynamics of 
the gamut of normal experiences of the normal 
individual. In New York Academy of Medicine, 
Ministry and medicine in human relations, (see 30: 
8275), 16-32.—The role of the physician as a con- 
fidant of the sick individual and as a leader in com- 
munity preventive efforts is described. Middle-class 
bias of psychiatrists, pathology in leaders and in pro- 
fessionals, bereavement, and other “items in psy- 
chological development” are discussed—A. Eglash. 

272. Line, William, & King, Margery R. (Eds.) 
(U. Toronto, Can.) Mental health in public af- 
fairs: A report of the Fifth International Con- 
gress of Mental Health, 1954. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1956. viii, 254 p. $5.00—A sum- 
marized report of the research symposia, technical 
section, and round tables of the Fifth International 
Congress of Mental Health held in 1954 in Toronto, 
Canada. The eleven plenary addresses are given in 
full and present the views of world leaders in the 
mental health field regarding such matters as the 
status of mental health in the world today, research 
in mental health, the relation of mental health to the 
public health, to education, to the citizen, and the 
future needs that are to be met.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8273. Mailloux, Noél. (U. Montreal, Can.) Re- 
ligious and moral issues in psychotherapy and 
counseling. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1955, 63, 427- 
428.—Father Mailloux discusses the contributions to 
be expected from the minister of religion in the un- 
derstanding and relief of human suffering.—S. Ross. 

8274. Meinecke, Georg. Was.will die psychische 
Hygiene? (What is the task of mental hygiene?) 
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Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 51-66.—The development 
and present meaning of the mental hygiene movement 
are described. Emphasis is placed upon the influences 
of civilization on mental health. However, these 
forces can be counteracted by education to mental 
health, group activities, and selection for and further- 
ing of social professions. The task of mental hy- 
gienists is not to solve all emotionat difficulties but to 
encourage individuals to solve their conflicts them- 
selves, and carry the responsibility to fulfill their 
obligations. 39 references——M. H. Stanford. 


8275. New York Academy of Medicine. Minis- 
try and medicine in human relations. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1955. xviii, 173 p. 
$3.50.—This includes papers given by ministers, psy- 
chiatrists, and social scientists at two conferences on 
ministry and medicine. Chapters are abstracted 
separately. Perspectives and prospectives by the edi- 
tor, Iago Galdston, p. 141-147.—A. Eglash. 


8276. Perry, William G., Jr. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The findings of the Commission 
in Counseling and Guidance. Amn. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1955, 63, 396-407.—The report revolves around 
a central problem: Is it possible any longer to dis- 
tinguish theoretically and practically between coun- 
seling and psychotherapy? These activities have de- 
veloped in our society for the assistance of individuals 
“in finding themselves in the relation of their per- 
sonalities and roles.”—S. Ross. 


8277. Rice, Otis R. (St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York.) The significant functions of the minister 
in the gamut of the normal experiences of the 
normal individual. In N. Y. Academy of Medicine, 


Ministry and medicine in human relations, (see 30:' 


8275), 3-15.—The minister, in his roles of Christian 
friend, representative of Christian fellowship, and 
steward of Christian rites has many opportunities to 
build a “pastoral rapport” or “remote preparation” 
for later pastoral acts.—A. Eglash. 


8278. Ripple, Lillian. Motivation capacity and 
opportunity as related to the use of casework serv- 
ice: theoretical base and plan to study. Soc. 
Serv. Rev., 1955, 29, 172-193.—“The Proposition 
being examined in this study is that the client’s use 
of casework service is determined by his motivation, 
capacity and opportunities afforded him both by his 
environmental and by the social agency from which 
he seeks help.” Focus is on (1) structuring the 
assessment of motivation, capacity and opportunity 
and (2) enlarging the number of subpropositions. 
Discussion of development of schedule and plan of 
analysis of data—J. J. Parnicky. 


8279. Rogers, Carl R. Becoming a person: two 
lectures delivered on the Nellie Heldt Lecture 
Fund. [Austin, Tex.]: Hogg Foundation for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1956. (Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College, 
c1954.) 23 p.—The first lecture hypothesizes that if 
the counselor can provide a certain type of relation- 
ship, he will be able to use this relationship to develop 
personally. The counselor must be genuine and the 
counselee must have a drive for self-actualization to 
be able to cope with his problem constructively. The 
second lecture is entitled “What it means to become 
a person” and is concerned with getting in touch 
with the real self through counseling —M. O. Wilson. 
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8280. Shaffer, Laurance F., & Shoben, Edward 
J.. Jr. (T. C., Columbia U., New York.) The psy- 
chology of adjustment. (2nd ed.) Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1956. xxi, 672 p. $5.75.—This re- 
vision (see 10: 2550) makes use of the new resources 
in psychology. The account is derived from the great 
movements of the twentieth century—the experimental 
study of behavior, the psychoanalytic approach to 
psychopathology, and the conceptions developed by 
social psychology, sociology and anthropology. The 
treatment is divided into 4 main parts: psychological 
foundations, varieties of adjustive behavior, per- 
sonality, and techniques of mental hygiene. A set 
of questions for discussion and a bibliography of 703 
titles are appended.—M. O. Wilson. 


8281. Stevenson, George S. (National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, New York.) Mental Health 
planning for social action. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1956. x, 358 p. $6.50.—Designed specifically 
for “all who work and plan for mental health” this 
book provides “perspective on the whole field—the 
common threads that run through it, and the interrela- 
tionship and interdependence of its parts ... ,” and 
fundamental information on local, state and federal 
programs that are specifically concerned with the 
restoration of health to the mentally ill. A section is 
concerned with “Public Health and the Prevention 
of Mental Disorder” and a major section is given 
over to the rising status of mental health as it con- 
cerns the family, school, church, vocational and recre- 
ational activities, and the military services. Includes 
bibliographic and visual aid resource material.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 


8282. U. S. Dept. Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. National Institute of Mental Health. Bio- 
metrics Branch. Listing of outpatient psychiatric 
clinics in the United States and territories, 1954. 
Washington, D. C.: Author, 1954. viii, 44 p. 35¢.— 
A listing of the 1,280 outpatient psychiatric clinics in 
operation as of 1 July 1954. Geographic distribution 
is shown graphically. Appendixes list headquarters 
of clinic outlets and agencies designated as state or 
territorial mental health authorities—A. J. Sprow. 


8283. Vetter, August. Die Beratung bei Lebens- 
und Eheschwierigkeiten. (Counseling in problems 
of life situations and marital difficulties.) Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1955, 6, 89-92.—There exist 3 phases in the 
life of adults that may cause conflicts. The first crisis 
may occur when man is confronted with the choice 
for his life work and for a partner. The second crisis 
may arise in middle age when man is forced to change 
his way of thinking. The third crisis may be caused 
by old age which necessitates a re-orientation.—M. J. 
Stanford. 


8284. Yoder, H. Walter. Judgmental attitudes 
in pastoral counseling. J. pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 
221-224.—It is pointed out that “judgmental atti- 
tudes” and “accepting attitudes” have become “labels 
which may dangerously obscure the character of pas- 
toral counseling and impede the development of the 
understanding of helpful counselor attitudes.” Pas- 
toral counselors should recognize that all counseling 
involves evaluations and judgments, and that personal 
evaluations which are made explicit to the counselee 


may be a great help in the counseling relationship.— 
O. Strunk, Jr. 
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8285. Stone, Abraham, & Levine, Lena. The 

emarital consultation; a manual for physicians. 
few York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. 90 p. $3.00.— 
1 separate interviews each prospective marriage 
fuirtner has a premarital history taken, is given a 
tiysical examination, and then joins the other part- 
er for an interview with the physician during which 
tne the suggested topics for consideration are “sexual 
aljustment, family planning and contraceptive meth- 
js, and social and emotional factors in marriage.” 
Prrcndices in the book present data on the vaginal 
“iaphragm contraceptive technique, marriage laws of 
the different states in this country, and birth control 
lews of the different states —H. D. Arbitman. 

: 8286. Zetland, Jennie R. (U. Chicago, Ill.) So- 
cgal case work in the treatment of marital conflict. 
4 pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 225-231.—A description and 
eaboration of the philosophy which underlies the 
social case worker’s approach to marital problems.— 
(©. Strunk, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 7958, 7967, 8176, 8458) 
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* 8287. California Test Bureau. California test of 
ental maturity, summary of investigation num- 

the three. Los Angeles, Calif.: California Test 

Hureau, 1956. 30 p—A summary of 107 investiga- 

tions designed to evaluate the test or to use the test 

fgr diagnostic or research purposes —R. L. Mce- 

prnact 

8288. Ewing, Russell M., & Vincent, Margaret 
Stevenson. A study of patients’ choices of “father 
card” and “mother card” on the Rorschach test. 
ull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 1955, 4, 17-20.—272 pa- 
t}ents were asked to select “father and mother cards” 
om the Rorschach in order to see if any blots ap- 
feared to have this significance for any considerable 
taimber of the group. The results show significant 
(fferences among blots, but no blot seemed to have 
thiversal parent svmbolism to the exclusion of any 
c@her blot. The results suggest that the darkness or 
lézhtness of cards is more often the determining fac- 
tgr than for this group of subjects, with the darker 
qurds being seen as “father cards,” the lighter ones as 
mother cards.”—A. FE. Harriman. 

8289. Faverage, J.-M. Les critéres. (The cri- 
eria.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 
07—311.—Emphasis is made on the importance of 
he criterion in psychological testing. A study of 
the purposes to be fulfilled facilitates the determina- 
tion of the criteria and the choice of adequate meth- 
ods. 20 references.—V. Sanua. 


8290. Geber. Marcelle. The observation of 
quality and quantity in the psychological testing 
of infants. In Soddy, K., Mental health and infant 
development, Vol. I, (see 30: 8151), 273-282.—It is 
necessary to integrate the test results into the clini- 
cal picture in order effectively to interpret them. It 
is noted that children in institutions achieve test 
scores different from non-institutionalized children.— 
L. S. Baker. 

8291. Guerrier, Rémy. La signification du fac- 
teur “m” de Szondi. (Significance of the “m” fac- 
tor in the Szondi. ) 


Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 255-258. 
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—An attempt to validate the Szondi was made, sub- 
jecting a group of maladjusted adolescents to tests 
and paying particular attention to the “m” factor. 
The tentative conclusion seems to be that “m” cor- 
relates largely with the adolescent’s rejection of his 
family and his acknowledgment of guilt—M. D. 
Stein. 

8292. Henry, William E. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
analysis of fantasy: The thematic apperception 
technique in the study of personality. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1956. xiii, 305 p. $6.00.— 
The analysis of fantasy, as an approach to an under- 
standing of the normal personality through its unique 
blend of personal and social determinants, is illus- 
trated by use of the TAT technique. Three areas of 
interpretation are discussed: the general principles 
of interpretive psychodynamics; the ways in which 
variation is present in the basic data (the stories) ; 
and the characteristics of the stimuli (pictures) them- 
selves. Four complete illustrative analyses are pre- 
sented. Some notes on administration and a 575-item 
bibliography.—L. N. Solomon, 

8293. Jenkin, Noel. (U. New Brunswik, Frede- 
rickton, N. B.) The resolution of perceptual am- 
biguity: A technique for personality diagnosis. 
Bull. Marit. psychol. Ass., 1955, 4, 21-31.—A review 
of the author’s studies of non-veridical and veridical 
perception to personality is presented. In the stand- 
ard procedure, subjects attempted to identify the 
nature of a number of stimuli, individually projected 
upon a screen, which changed from an unstructured 
state to a highly structured state as the brightness of 
the stimuli were increased through a series of pre- 
determined intervals. “The technique described yields 
a protocol which, read and considered as a whole, 
gives a total impression which is usually felt to be 
typical of the individual tested.”.—-A. E. Harriman. 

8294. Koch, Manfred. Spieltests als Spiegel 
menschlicher Umwelten. (Play tests as mirror of 
human environments.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 120- 
127.—Material consisting of a sandbox, figures from 
the Staabs-Sceno Test, and objects from Biihler’s 
World Test constituted the basis for an experiment 
with 60 subjects. These subjects represented the 
three Kretschmer types, the leptosomes, pyknics, and 
athletes. These three types could be differentiated in 
their test behavior, in their productions, and in their 
attitude towards their productions. These tests re- 
veal how these types and individuals in general pro- 
ject themselves into the environment.—M. J. Stan- 
ford. 

8295. Leighton, Alexander H. Social change in 
an Eskimo village, St. Lawrence Island, Alaska. 
Yearb. Amer. phil. Soc., 1955, 180-181.—Abstract 

8296. Serrate, Agustin. (Our Lady of Grace 
Hosp., Zaragoza, Spain.) El test “tsedek” de 
Baruk. (Baruk’s “Tsedek” test.) Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1954, 9, 63-69.—Studies using this test 
of moral judgment indicate a stable component of 
moral judgment relatively unaffected by certain men- 
tal disorders and psychotic states. If the individual 
can grasp the problem presented, his judgment will 
be most affected by education, social customs, tradi- 
tion, and environment. The test consists of 15 de- 
scriptions of questionable human acts. The ex- 
aminee’s judgments about those acts are categorized 
according to suci: considerations as legal aspects, so- 
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cial aspects, or emotional aspects. The 15 items are 
described together with the rationale for the test and 
brief descriptions of some of the experimental studies. 
No details are given of administration, scoring, or 
norms.—R. O. Peterson. 


TREATMENT METHODS 


8297. Abramson, Harold A. (133 E. 58, New 
York.) lLysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25): 
XIX. As an adjunct to brief psychotherapy, with 
special reference to ego enhancement. J. Psychol., 
1956, 41, 199-229.—Although ego depression may oc- 
cur during the LSD-25 reaction to produce a psy- 
chotic state, this state is associated primarily with 
doses greater than 50 mg. As shown by tape record- 
ing, the subject was essentially incapable of com- 
municating effectively with the interviewer during 
the height of the response. In groups, some insight 
and better adaptive techniques occurred, suggesting 
the possible use of LSD-25 as an adjuvant to group 
therapy. It is also suggested that verbatim recording 
may enable utilization of dream reassociation.—R. W. 
Husband. 

8298. Alexander, Franz. Psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy: developments in theory, tech- 
nique, and training. New York: Norton, 1956. xiv, 
292 p. $4.75.—‘The present book does not aspire to 
resolve all conflicting views or to say the last word 
about them. It attempts to state my position clearly 
so that views will not be attributed to me and my col- 
laborators which we do not hold.” A more important 
goal, however, is the evaluation of “the potential con- 
tribution of psychoanalytic knowledge. .. .” Some 
of the author’s views have been previously published. 
Some of the chapter titles are: Psychoanalysis in 
western culture; Development of the theory of psy- 
choanalytic treatment; Some earlier modifications of 
technique; Later developments in theory and tech- 
nique; Some controversial issues; Teaching of psy- 
choanalysis. There is also a chapter devoted to the 
opinions of contemporary teachers in psychiatry re- 
lating to questions of theory and training. 94-item 
bibliography.—A. R. Howard. 

8299. Burlingham, Dorothy; Goldberger, Alice, 
& Lussier, André. Simultaneous analysis of 
mother and child. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 
10, 165-186.—Mother projected her death wishes 
against her own mother onto her child, fearing Bobby 
would suck her dry. To protect her own life she has 
no milk for Bobby. Mother’s fantasies are internal- 
ized by Bobby. Mother responds with over-valua- 
tion of the penis to Bobby’s normal phallic exhibition- 
ism. Bobby responds to mother’s sexualization of 
auto traffic. Bobby and mother act out roles of 
aggressor and victim interchangeably in the anal 
ritual. The child seduced by mother’s fantasies only 
can be liberated more effectively than a child who 
has to contend with manifest overstimulating and 
exciting. actions on the part of the mother.—D. 
Prager. 

8300. Camacho 
( Lobotomies. ) 


Mario. Lobotomias. 
Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 
109-128.—Contains a general discussion of loboto- 
mies, including basic concepts, physiological and 
psychological effects, classification of subjects, and 
statistical data on 57 cases of prefrontal lobotomies 
performed in Colombia.—R. C. Browning. 
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8301. Demarest, Elinor W., & Winestine, Muriel 
Chaves. The initial phase of the concomitant 
treatment of twins. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 
10, 336-352.—Susan’s lack of individuation from the 
mother made it impossible for her to transfer the 
mother role on to the therapist. Ann transferred to 
the therapist the remoteness characteristic of her 
relationship with her mother. Insufficient individua- 
tion from the mother and from each other markedly 
differentiated their approach to and utilization of the 
initial phase of therapy.—D. Prager. 

8302. Doyle, Iracy. Do ensino e regulamentacao 
da psicoterapia. (Training for and regulation of 
psychotherapy.) J. brasil Psiquiat., 1955, 4(1), 37- 
48.—Sober thought is given to the controversial issue 
of who should do psychotherapy. The author dis- 
cusses various theoretical formulations on the nature 
of psychoneurosis, the pros and cons of each move- 
ment, and finally proposes some suggestions for a 
solution to the problem. Among the suggestions made 
are: a modified curriculum in medical schools; crea- 
tion of new schools for training both psychiatrists and 
psychologists; and, more careful selection of candi- 
dates. The institution of a committee responsible for 
the control of the activities of the professionals is also 
suggested.—G. S. Wieder. 

8303. Dreyfus-Moreau, J. Bilan d’une expéri- 
ence de psychanalyse collective. (Balance-sheet of 
an experiment in collective psychoanalysis.) Rev. 
frang. Psychanal., 1955, 19, 333-356.—In itself, the 
group situation is not unfavorable to psychoanalysis, 
but precise techniques lose their efficacy. The collec- 
tive state adds its own difficulties and the resulting 
hyperaggression is incompletely reduced by inter- 
pretations which can only be approximate at the 
moment. The few patients remaining to the end of 
the reported experiment had originally suffered neither 
anxiety nor character difficulties. In the others, 
anxiety returned with the cessation of attendance. 
28 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8304. Fraiberg, Selma. Some considerations in 
the introduction to therapy in puberty. Psycho- 
anal, Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 264—288.—Analysis meets 
special problems in pubertal children. The pubertal 
ego aims to strengthen defenses while the analysis 
aims to disturb defenses against drives. The pubertal 
child shows very strong reactions against therapy 
even before meeting the therapist. She may also 
resist treatment because her parents wish it for her. 
The analyst can win the confidence of the pubertal 
child by negating the transference image of the omni- 
potent psychologist and by assurance that the child 
will be an active partner in a therapy which aims to 
increase control over the drives and to help the child 
become master of himself—D. Prager. 

8305. Gaitz, Charles M., Roy H., Thompson, W., 
Kimbell, I., Mullen, A. J.. & Pokorny, A. D. (V. 
A. Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Evaluation of chlorpro- 
mazine in comparison with other methods of treat- 
ment of hospitalized patients, using the Lorr Mul- 
tidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Pa- 
tients. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 84-94.— 
Administration of the Lorr Scale before and after 
drug therapy, along with the use of a control group 
under treatment by electroshock or insulin, indicated 
this scale to have considerable usefulness both in 
selection of patients for treatment and for evaluation 
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of improvement. It is concluded that chlorpromazine 
is “as useful as the ‘standard’ hospital therapies, in- 
cluding insulin coma therapy, electroshock therapy, 
and supportive psychotherapy.”—L. A. Pennington. 
8306. Gosline, Ernest, & Kline, Nathan S. 
(Rockland State Hosp., Orangeburg, N. Y.) Use 
of reserpine on an admission service. Psychiat. 
Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 112-121.—Clinical study of 
100 patients on the female reception service showed 
the “definite usefulness of reserpine in management.” 
rhe areas of greatest usefulness included the so-called 
functional reaction patterns. Those with organic de- 
fects responded less well. Management during drug 
therapy requires a re-orientation in ward arrange- 
ments inasmuch as the patients tend to externalize 
previously hidden conflicts.—L. A. Pennington. 


8307. Hutte, H. A. Vorming van volwassenen 
door creatief spel. (Training of adults by creative 
play.) Purmerend: J. Muusses, 1956. 51 p. Hf. 
1.90.—Some theoretical considerations on human role- 
playing behavior and its functioning in psychodrama 
and sociodrama are followed by some guiding prin- 
ciples for directing creative play sessions. The course 
of such a psychodrama session is analysed and sys- 
tematically surveyed —R. H. Houwink. 

8308. Kline, Nathan S. (Ed.) Psychopharma- 
cology. Washington, D. C.: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1956. x, 165 p. 
(Publ. No. 42.)—10 studies are reported after their 
presentation at a symposium in Berkeley, California 
in December, 1954. Lester H. Margolis, Ames 
Fischer, Robert N. Butler, and Alexander Simon dis- 
cuss “Clinical observations with chlorpromazine.” 
Vernon Kinross-Wright deals with the topic of 
“Clinical application of chlorpromazine” while An- 
thony A. Sainz considers “Clinical applications of 
chlorpromazine in psychiatry.” The latter author 
also describes his “Considerations on the cerebral 
action of reserpine.” Leo E. Hollister, Leo Traub, 
and Wallace G. Beckman entitle a section “Psychi- 
atric use of reserpine and chlorpromazine: results of 
double-blind studies.” Nathan S. Kline considers 
“Clinical applications of reserpine” and A. E. Ben- 
nett the “Clinical trial of reserpine in psychotic and 
psychoneurotic illnesses.” Frederick H. Meyers de- 
scribes the “Pharmacology of chlorpromazine, reser- 
pine, and related drugs” and is followed by Herman 
C. B. Denber and Sidney Merlis on the “Antagonism 
between mescaline and chlorpromazine.” The final 
section is by Murray E. Jarvik on the “Mechanism of 
action of lysergic acid diethylamide, seratonin, and 
related drugs.” Discussions are appended.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

8309. Levy, David M. Advice and reassurance. 
Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1954, 44, 1113-1118.—Reasons 
for failure of patients to take advice offered by nurses 
and physicians are classified under four rubrics: 
practical, cultural, cognitive, and attitudinal. The 
manner of giving advice may be authoritative or ex- 
planatory, general or specific, with each form having 
an appropriate place. Reassuring a mother that there 
is nothing to worry about represents the pediatri- 
cian’s most frequent psycho-therapeutic activity.— 
J. Elinson. 

8310. Litteral, Emmett B., & Wilkinson, Wil- 
liam E. (Walter Reed Army Hosp., Washington, 
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D.C.) The advantages, disadvantages, and limi- 
tations of the use of chlorpromazine as a substi- 
tute for certain somatic treatment methods in 
psychiatry. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 63-71. 
—The drug is a valuable addition but it is not a uni- 
versal substitute for the more “conventional somatic 
treatment methods.” It is most effective with excited 
patients.—L. A. Pennington. 

8311. Nicolaou, George T., & Kline, Nathan S. 
(Rockland State Hosp., Orangeburg, N. Y.) Reser- 
pine in the treatment of disturbed adolescents. 
Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 122-132.—Study 
of 39 male adolescents, aged 11 to 15 years, indicated 
that those better integrated at the outset profited 
most from the drug therapy. Clinical observations 
suggested that reserpine tended “to cut through or 
in some way alter the psychological defenses.” This, 
in turn, suggested that psychotherapy might well then 
be more effective —L. A. Pennington. 

8312. Pennington, Veronica M. (Miss. State 
Hosp., Whitfield.) The use of reserpine (Ser- 
pasil) in three hundred and fifty neuropsychiatric 
cases. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 105-111.— 
Patients, ranging in age from 20 to 80 years and 
with a range in illness duration from 2 to 50 years, 
were given reserpine in dosages fitting their needs. 
Approximately 43% have returned to their homes. 
Of the most regressed 23% were “restored to normal 
life.” “This makes irreversible regression doubtful.” 
—L. A. Pennington. 

8313. Pinzén, Alvaro Fajardo. Choque-electro- 
narcosis. (Electronarcosis shock treatment.) Rev. 
Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 161-169. 

8314. Pollak, Otto. Integrating sociological and 
psychoanalytic concepts: an exploration in child 
psychotherapy. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1956. x,284p. $4.00.—Four cases are presented 
in detail to show the systematic employment of the 
concepts of family orientation, social interaction, and 
social role in family diagnosis and family therapy as 
well as in preparation of cases for treatment. Sug- 
gestions are offered for further research and a re- 
iormulation of theory which would facilitate a total 
treatment approach. There is an evaluative comment 
by Herschel Alt.—D. Prager. 

8315. Pratt, Dallas. Values—their dynamics in 
behavior and psychotherapy. J. pastoral Care, 
1955, 9, 189-202.— Values are “enduring beliefs, con- 
scious and unconscious, in the worth of particular 
forms of experience.” Value-changes may occur in 
chance fashion but they can also occur deliberately 
through psychotherapy. The inspiration of religion 
and literature often lifts men to “a higher and richer 
form of expression through the transforming effect 
of new values.” Psychotherapy accomplishes this 
systematically and consciously using both the methods 
of science as well as literature and religion.—0O. 
Strunk, Jr. 

8316. Sanchez, Luis Jaime. Insulinoterapia. 
(Insulin therapy.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 
13, 129-134.—A statistical study on the treatment of 
266 schizophrenics by means of insulin shock. Most 
cases fell in the age group 21-25; fewest between 46- 
70. Greatest recovery was in age group 21-25; poor- 
est between 36-40. 42% of patients completely re- 
covered, 24% partially recovered, and 34% showed 
no recovery.—R. C. Browning. 
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8317. Strunk, O., Jr. (Boston U., Mass.) Mo- 
tivational factors and psychotherapeutic aspects 
of a healing cult. J. pastoral Care, 1955, 9, 213-220. 
—*“An analysis of 529 letters of testimony written by 
enthusiastic followers of Christian Science revealed 
the following aspects of this healing cult: Member- 
ship consists largely of urban, married females who 
turned to this sect for reasons of health. Practi- 
tioner-patient relationship resembles somewhat the 
patient-psychiatrist situation. Psychotherapy often 
results not only in cures of specific ailments but in 
mystical experiences and quite frequently in sharp 
perception and in keen insight on the part of the pa- 
tient. In the case of Christian Scientists brought up 
in the faith the health factor . . . is often merged or 
intermixed with numerous other factors. In time 
this homogenization of motivational factors evolves 
into a definite Christian Science Weltanschauung, in 
the framework of which all experience is interpreted. 

. .’—O. Strunk, Jr. 


8318. Talley, John E. Meratran, a new cerebral 
stimulant: report on the results of clinical in- 
vestigation. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 133- 
139.—The pharmacology and therapeutic indications 
of this new central nervous system stimulant are 
given. Clinical experience suggests its greatest use- 
fulness in the narcolepsies and in the reactive de- 
pressions. The drug has no effect on the autonomic 
nervous system and appears to act upon the reticular 
formation of the upper brain stem.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


8319. Tow, P. Macdonald. Personality changes 
following frontal leucotomy. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. xv, 262 p. $8.00.—Ten men 
and 26 women with mean age of 40 had a large bat- 
tery of tests. Significant reductions in ability are 
noted on the Progressive Matrices, the Porteus Mazes, 
persistence, speed and accuracy, fluency, abstract 
words, object sorting, and the inkblots, with lesser 
changes on other tests. There are important changes 
by the operation and these are psychological, with 
selective impairment of function, but some of the 
loss of ability is the result of alteration of motivation. 


There is a detailed review of the literature and a 
description of the operation. 11-page bibliography.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


8320. U. S. Veterans Administration, Depart- 
ment of Medicine & Surgery, Library Division, 
Special Service, Medical & General Reference Li- 
brary. Bibliotherapy: a bibliography supplemen- 
tal list, 1955. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Veterans 
Administration, 1955. 11 p—A _ 134-item supple- 
ment to the 1900-1952 bibliography (see 27: 3595) 
arranged in 2 groups: Bibliotherapy with patients 
and Bibliotherapy in educational and guidance aspects. 
—A. J. Sprow. 

8321. Uribe Cualla, Guillermo. El narco-analisis 
en terapéutica, medicina legal y psiquiatria. (Nar- 
coanalysis in therapy, legal medicine, and psy- 
chiatry.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 88- 
108.—Five opinions about narcoanalysis are presented 
to the First National oe ss of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry (of Colombia): Narcoanalysis is acceptable 
for psychotherapy; it is permissible for use in cer- 
tain cases in legal medicine; also, in applied therapy 
where it does not violate the moral integrity of the 
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human being; it is not acceptable in investigating 
cases of justice where a confession is sought; and, 
the term “truth serum” does not exist in objective 
reality.—R. C. Browning. 

8322. Van der Horst, L. Het gnostisch moment 
in de anthropotherapie. (The gnostical moment in 
anthropotherapy.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 
435-445.—The process of obtaining an increasing de- 
gree of insight is an important element in psycho- 
therapy, which has a transitive as well as an in- 
transitive aspect (teaching vs. learning). It could be 
defined as a form of polarization in the patient- 
therapist situation, which is aimed at a reintegration 
of the communicative faculties and the establishment 
of new reaction patterns towards the self—R. H. 
Houwink. 

8323. van Pelt, S. J. Modern hypnotism; key to 
the mind. Westport, Conn.: Associated Booksellers, 
1956. 88 p. $2.50.—14 chapters, written “to pro- 
vide doctors and intelligent laymen with the truth 
about hypnotism . . . in an easily digested form,” 
discuss, usually by case report, the application of 
hypnotherapy to such clinical problems as the neu- 
roses, asthma, insomnia, migrain, alcoholism, smok- 
ing, stammering, blushing, impotence, and frigidity.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

8324. Weinroth, Leonard A., & Brown, Fred. 
(Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) Psychodynamic 
aspects of behavior in occupational therapy. J. 
Mt. Sinai Hosp., 1955, 22, 278-285.—The thesis is 
developed that occupational therapy “can often serve 
as an important supplement to the standard psycho- 
logical tests” by the presentation of 2 case reports in 
which the free-choice ward activities by 2 patients 
closely paralleled and illustrated the psychodynamic 
picture arrived at independently through diagnostic 
testing. —L. A. Pennington. 

8325. Wendt, Carl-Friedrich. (U. Heidelberg, 
Germany.) Grundziige einer verstehenspsycho- 
logischen Psychotherapie. (Principles of an under- 
standing-psychological psychotherapy.) (2nd ed.) 
Berlin: Springer, 1956. viii, 207 p. DM 24.00.— 
This is a “completely revised” edition of an earlier 
volume on brief psychotherapy (see 25: 6909), with 
further emphasis on theoretical rationale, technical 
considerations, and case material. “Understanding 
psychology” offers a frame of reference for the 
therapy outlined —H. P. David. 


8326. Zlatchin, Philip. (New York U.) Is the 
difference between a and psychotherapy 
important? Amn. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1955, 63, 412- 
413.—Zlatchin discusses the need for research pro- 
grams to distinguish between counseling and psycho- 
therapy.—S. Ross. 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


8327. Aubry, Jenny. The case of Monique. In 
Soddy, K., Mental health and infant development, V ol. 
I, (see 30: 8151), 125-130.—A child whose emo- 
tional and developmental growth was severely dam- 
aged in early years but greatly improved through 
paychiatric treatment is observed in this French filra. 


—L. S. Baker. 


8328. National Association for Mental Health, 
London. The XIth inter-clinic conference for 
staffs of child guidance clinics. The family ap- 
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proach to child guidance—therapeutic techniques. 
London, Eng.: Author, 1955. 52 p.—Description of 
the work for children and their parents including 
principles and techniques, tensions inherent in the 
family pattern, personality development in terms of 
relationships, disturbed families, and multi-genera- 
tional patterns of disturbance. Illustrated by detailed 
account of one case, the early experiences of parents 
and child and their difficulties —M. M. Gillet. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


8329. Arnstein, Eliezer. (Vocational Guidance 
Cent., Hadassah, jerusalem.) Hakisharon w’han’tiya 
bivhirat hamiktsoa. (Ability and interest in occupa- 
tional choice.) Jerusalem: Hadassah Vocational Edu- 
cation Services, 1956. 20 p. (Mimeo.)—326 elemen- 
tary-school leavers in Jerusalem were examined in 1955 
by 6 intelligence tests and 6 special aptitude and 
achievement tests; a vocational interest questionnaire 
was administered. Abilities of pupils decrease from 
those who intend to enter academic high schools, to 
those who intend to learn in vocational schools, and 
those intending to work as apprentices. Pupils are 
capable to evaluate correctly their own abilities. 
rheir choice of occupation is influenced by prestige 
of occupation and by their personal level of aspira- 
tion.—H. Ormian., 

8330. David, Preston. (Federation Employment 
& Guidance Serv., New York.) Vocational coun- 
seling: a separate discipline. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Sci., 1955, 63, 408-411.—David presents his ideas on 
the separate discipline of vocational guidance in rela- 
tion to the report of W. G. Perry for the Commission 
on Counseling and Guidance at the N. Y. Academy 
of Sciences 1954 Conference on Psychotherapy and 
Counseling (see 30: 8276).—S. Ross. 

8331. Riegel, Georg. Die berufskindliche Aus- 
stellung als psychologisches Hilfsmittel der Berufs- 
wunschlenkung. (The vocational exhibition as 
means for guiding vocational desires.) Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1955, 6, 108-119.—In order to help stimulate 
vocational desires of youth every means has to be 
used. One of these that has been neglected is the 
vocational exhibition. It is important to portray the 
emotional aspects of the various work situations and 
thus evoke unconscious desires. The various prin- 
ciples which should guide such an exhibition are dis- 
cussed. Permanent vocational museums are also ad- 
vocated.—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstract 8114) 
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8332. Alawi, A. H. (U. Peshawar, Pakistan.) 
Psychology today: everyday psychopathology. 
Panjab Educ. J., Lahore, 1952, 46, 643-650.—In this 
article some of the mental mechanisms like rational- 
ization, projection, obsession, inferiority complex, 
etc., are illustrated from the psychoanalytical point of 
view. Some methods of severe maladjustments which 
can disrupt a person’s life are also dealt with.—A. H. 
Alawi. 

8333. Benda, Clemens E. The role of neuro- 
pathology in modern anthropology. /. Neuropath. 
exp. Neurol., 1955, 14, 1-10.—In this Presidential 
Address the author suggests lines of future develop- 
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ments for neuropathology: a new approach to prob- 
lems of psychopathology and developmental neuro- 
pathology. He pleads for the study of “the field ar- 
rangement in the brain as an organ” as contrasted 
with cellular pathology and indicates the need for new 
techniques.—M. L. Simmel. 


8334. Cerletti, A.. & Rothlin, E. Role of 5- 
hydroxytryptamine in mental diseases and its an- 
tagonism to lysergic acid derivatives. Nature, 
Lond., 1955, 176, 785-786.—It has been suggested that 
5-hydroxytryptamine (serotonin) plays a part in ab- 
normal mental processes. This hypothesis is based 
on the finding that it is a natural constituent of nerv- 
ous tissue and that certain of its actions are an- 
tagonized by lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25), 
a potent producer of psychic disturbances in normal 
human beings. But a derivative of LSD-25 having 
no such psychic effect, 2-brom-d-lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide, also strongly antagonizes serotonin. 
Therefore the psychic effects of lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide can not be attributed to its ability to an- 
tagonize serotonin.—R. E. Edwards. 


8335. Malzberg, Benjamin, & Lee, Everett S. 
Migration and mental disease; a study of first ad- 
missions to hospitals for mental disease, New 
York, 1939-1941. New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1956. $1.50. 142 p—Migrants have 
a higher incidence of mental disease than nonmigrants 
in the area of destination. The differentials remain 
consistent when the definition of migration is varied, 
at different ages, between sexes, and among groups 
defined in terms of color and race and types of men- 
tal disease. This is a pilot study and results cannot 
be generalized until similar analyses are made for 
other areas and time periods.—D. Prager. 


8336. National Association for Mental Health. 
(London.) Preventive aspects of ‘mental health 
work. Proceedings of a conference held at County 
Hall, London, S.E. 1, 24-25 March, 1955. London, 
Eng.: Author, 1955. 110 p. $1.10.—The official 
proceedings of the British National Assoviation for 
Mental Health Conference on Preventive Aspects of 
Mental Health (1955). Included are reports by 
Crew on “Opportunities for preventive work in the 
health and education services” and MacKeith, who 
discusses “Promoting mental health in a local com- 
munity.” Other important discussions dealing with 
“practical problems in the local authority services” 
and “new schemes in practice” encompass the broad 
experiences of the British Mental Health worker in 
preventive practice—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


8337. Opler, Marvin K. Culture, psychiatry and 
human values. The methods and values of a 
social psychiatry. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1956. xiv, 242 p. $6.00.—The relevant 
literature in cultural anthropology and psychody- 
namics is reviewed in the light of salient anthropo- 
logical concepts on mental illness. Studies on the 
relationship of epidemiology and etiology and on the 
incidence and prelavence of psychiatric disorders are 
methodologically evaluated. Culture and personality 
are related in a biosocial synthesis with special con- 
sideration of the problems of psychopathological varia- 
tions in different cultures and of personality differ- 
ences in various cultures. Some basic propositions 
of the emerging interdisciplinary science of social 
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psychiatry are advanced. 165-item bibliography.— 
C. T. Bever. 

8338. Rado, Sandor, & Daniels, George E. (Eds.) 
Changing concepts of psychoanalytic medicine. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. viii, 248 p. 
$6.75.—The 20 articles published in this volume are 
based on papers presented at the Decennial Celebra- 
tion of the Columbia University Psychoanalytic Clinic 
in March, 1955. The chapters are arranged in six 
groups: I. History of the Clinic (H. R. Klein) ; II. 
Basic Theory (S. Rado, R. W. Gerard, G. E. 
Daniels; A. Kardiner); III. Therapy (A. Karush; 
T. A. C. Rennie, S. Rado, G. S. Goldman); IV. 
Work with Children (D. M. Levy, N. W. Acker- 
man, I. M. Marcus, E. Lindemann); V. Clinical 
Papers (L. Ovesey & J. Jameson, H. Bruch, B. C. 
Glueck, Jr.) ; and VI. Research in Schizophrenia (R. 
G. Heath & B. E. Leach; S. Rado, B. Buchenholz, 
H. Dunton, S. H. Karlen, & R. A. Senescu; P. H. 
Hoch ).—H. P. David. 

8339. Rubio, Mauricio; Urdaneta, Mario, & 
Doyle, John L. Psychologic reaction patterns in 
the Antilles Command. U. S. Armed Forces med. 
J., 1955, 6, 1767-1772.—Partial loss of consciousness, 
crises of hostility (mal de pelea), transient regres- 
sion, pseudosuicidal attempts and mild dissociation 
are precipitated by minor stress in certain Puerto 
Rican soldiers having well-defined character disorders. 
“When the sources of stress are removed . . . a basic 
overly dependent, emotionally unstable personality 
becomes evident. . . . Attempts to rehabilitate patients 
with these character disorders are impeded by their 
extreme dependency needs and the secondary gains 
they derive from their illness."—G. H. Crampton. 

8340. Selye, Hans, & Heuser, Gunnar. (Eds.) 
Fifth annual report on stress 1955-56. New York: 
MD Publications, 1956. 815p. $17.50.—The Fifth 
Annual Report on research progress in stress con- 
tains an introductory section by Selye summarizing 
the stress concept as it appears in the light of re- 
search to 1955, principal problems of stress research 
and an analysis of clinical disorders. Special articles 
of interest to psychologists include papers on “adrenal 
influences on the stomach and the gastric response to 
stress,” “neurosecretion” and “some observations on 
psychiatric stress in infancy.” Two-thirds of the 
book is devoted to a classified topical bibliography, 
the citations alone occupying 201 pages.—L. I. 
O’ Kelly. 

8341. Uribe Cualla, Guillermo. Critica a algunos 
articulos del cédigo civil colombiano en su aspecto 
psiquidtrico y modificaciones propuestas. (Critique 
of some articles of the Colombian civil code in its 
psychiatric aspects, and proposed modifications.) 
Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 135-141.—Atten- 
tion is called to sections of the civil code where 
dementia is presented ambiguously, where the use of 
“lucid interval” needs clarification, and a more exten- 
sive application of “lack of consent” is needed in 
cases where an individual is mentally unbalanced.— 
R. C. Browning. 

8342. Wise, Carroll A. Psychiatry and the 
Bible. New York: Harper, 1956. xi, 169 p. $3.00. 
—The author describes the contribution of psychiatry 
to an understanding of anxiety and faith, guilt and 
forgiveness, love and hate, physical and mental health. 
Biblical passages illustrate man’s age-old concern 
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with these problems, and his formulation of solutions 
similar to those of modern psychiatry. Appendices 
suggest fields for service in the area of health and 
religion, and books for further reading.—A. Eglash. 


(See also abstracts 7894, 7974) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


8343. Bromse, Gerald C. (New York U.) The 
contribution of science, philosophy and education 
to the field of mental retardation. Psychol. News- 
ltr, NYU, 1955, 7(2), 17-26—The comparatively 
new field of menta! retardation is used as the basis of 
a study designed to show the interdependence of the 
fields of science, philosophy and education—D. S. 
Leeds. 

8344. Esen, Fatma Munire. (Wrentham State 
School, Mass.) Mother’s toxemia and mental re- 
tardation. Arch. Pediat., 1955, 72, 321-340.—The 
effects of eclampsia in pregnant women upon their 
children are reviewed, in prenatal, still-born, and live 
birth conditions. The incidence of mental retardation 
in children who survived is reported. Among 2200 
patients at Wrentham, 22 had a “definite history of 
toxemia during pregnancy of the mother.” These 22 
cases (11 were born prematurely) are briefly re- 
viewed “from the point of view of a birth traumatic 
injury as a probable cause (only two of the 22 had no 
recorded symptoms of birth injury) of mental de- 
ficiency in children born to eclamptic mothers. . . . 
Here we have tried only to evaluate the effect of 
toxemia on our patients.”—/. N. Mensh. 

8345. Illinois. Dixon State School. The men- 
tally retarded. Springfield, Ill.: Minois Department 
of Public Welfare, 1956. 50 p. (Mimeo.)—This 
booklet includes the initial presentations made at a 
series of seminars held in 1955 at the Dixon State 
School, with the cooperation of the school’s Parents’ 
Association. Presented essentially for lay audiences, 
the topics covered are: mental retardation, causes and 
types of mental retardation, educability, rehabilitation, 
social problems and adjustments, care, and the future 
for the mentally retarded. The questions provoked 
by the talks, and the discussion of the points raised, 
are included. 31 references—T7. E. Newland. 

8346. National Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, Inc. The evaluation and treatment of the 
mentally retarded child in clinics. New York: 
Author, 1956. 132 p. $1.25—This pamphlet con- 
tains the papers presented at a conference sponsored 
jointly by the New York Medical College and the 
Association. The 19 papers were addressed to the 
major topics of: factors in the evaluation of mental 
retardation, problems in differential diagnosis, team- 
work in the treatment of mentally retarded children. 
family and environmental factors in treatment, and 
clinics in a total community program for the retarded. 
A summary of a general discussion on administrative 
and organizational problems in clinics is a concluding 
section.—T. E. Newland. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


8347. Bastide, Roger. Psychologie du “cafuné.” 
(Psychology of “cafuné.”) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 
229-245.—In colonial Brazil, the old and curious 
custom called “cafuné” was found often among ladies 
of the best families. It consisted of letting slaves 
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massage the scalp and hair at length under the pretext 
of searching for lice. The author examines this cus- 
tom seeing in it a mastubatory equivalent and a sub- 
stitute for homosexual gratification in a rigid society 
severely repressive of women libidinal impulses. 37 
references.—M. D. Stein. 

8348. Crocker, David. The study of a problem 
of aggression. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 
300-335.—“The crucial trauma seems to have taken 
place around the uncontrolled and seductive stimula- 
tions which took place in all phases of libidinal de- 
velopment, which led to a breakdown of ego mastery, 
and the release of aggression in temper tantra and 
other destructive ways, some of them self-destructive.” 
The uncontrolled aggression may have originated as 
a reaction to the helpless excitement of witnessing 
the primal scene.—D. Prager. 

8349. Eissler, K. R. An unusual function of an 
amnesia. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 75-82. 
—A patient repressed all recollections of mother prior 
to age 5 or 6. This amnesia gratified an aggressive 
impulse to reproach mother for never spending time 
with the patient. It also denied that later separation 
from mother was traumatic and denied that trauma 
could be experienced in the world. What appears 
clinically as childhood amnesia may in reality be a 
screen memory with negative content. Content may 
be in a state of repression without having been sub- 
jected to the repression mechanism.—D. Prager. 

8350. Friedman, Alice. (780 Madison Ave., New 
York.) A wayward child, unloved. Nerv. Child, 
1955, 11, 57-59.—A large proportion of problem chil- 
dren consists of those who feel rejected or unloved. 
—G. S. Speer. 

8351. Gardner, George E. (Ed.) Case studies 
in childhood emotional disabilities. Vol. I]. New 
York: American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc., 
1956. vii, 368 p. $5.00.—This is a sequel to Vol. I, 
of similar title (see 28: 6239), containing two papers 
and 13 case presentations, with discussions, made at 
the 1953 and 1954 workshops of the Association. In- 
cluded are reports on collaborative treatment of 
mother and boy with fecal retention, soiling and a 
school phobia (Othilda Krug and Barbara Lentz 
Stuart); a child placement problem (Esther Glick- 
man) ; a six-year-old’s defense mechanism (Robert C. 
Murphy, Jr.); an acute separation problem (Lotte 
Bernstein, Margaret Kirk, Mary Monk, Helen Noble, 
and Elizabeth L. Wesley); pupils psychologically ab- 
sent from school (Mira Talbot and Isabelle Henson) ; 
the dynamics of encopresis (Samuel R. Warson, 
Marilyn R. Caldwell, Alice Warinner, A’Lelia J. 
Kirk, and Reynold A. Jensen); the significance of 
the anal phase (Dave G. Prugh, Henry Wermer, and 
Joseph P. Lord) ; brother identification in an adoles- 
cent girl (John C. Coolidge) ; mother-child relation- 
ship dynamics in a young delinquent with psychotic 
mechanisms (Kurt E. Rose and Margaret Shriver) ; 
ego treatment affecting personality structure (Esther 
Glickman) ; latency period treatment of an atypically 
developing girl (Eleanor Pavenstedt, Eleanor Gor- 
don, Mildred Roblin, and Raymond R. Gilbert); a 
congenitally blind child (Nyla J. Cole-and Leonard 
H. Taboroff) ; a hyperactive, destructive boy (Pauline 
B. Hahn, Alice L. Peck, and Mary Lou Silver) ; an 
adolescent delinquent (Irving Kaufman and Eliza- 
beth S. Makkay) ; and beginning psychotherapy with 
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a borderline psychotic boy (Rudolf Ekstein and Sey- 
mour W. Friedman).—T. E. Newland. 

8352. Gero-Heymann, Elizabeth. A short com- 
munication on a traumatic episode in a child of 
two years and seven months. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1955, 10, 376-380.—Following accidental de- 
capitation of her doll, Lily was found white and 
motionless. Later she cried but could not be con- 
soled. The accident occurred at the height of ag- 
gressive fantasies toward mother when at the same 
time she needed mother so badly. Penis envy and 
castration anxiety were not interpreted to the child. 
The 2 interpretations that had therapeutic effect were 
that Lily wanted to hurt mother but that mother is 
quite all right and that Lily was mad at mother but 
mother was not mad at Lily. The main reason for 
the trauma was the child’s fear of her own aggres- 
sion.—D. Prager. 

8353. Greenacre, Phyllis. Further considera- 
tions regarding fetishism. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1955, 10, 187-194.—Fetishists have fantasies limited 
in nature, act out more than usual, have topical un- 
reality states, are early suffused with aggression, 
show quick denial and reversal, and use the love 
object for narcissistic rather than for mutual grati- 
fication. Object-relationship is jeopardized rather 
than supported by the sexual act. The whole body of 
the fetishist is more than ordinarily equated with the 
phallus and every part of the body may become geni- 
talized—D. Prager. 

8354. Hartmann, Heinz. Notes on the theory 
of sublimation. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 
9-29.—The most important factor in defining sub- 
limation is the process of neutralization or desin- 
stinctualization. Situations giving rise to neutraliza- 
tion must be clearly set apart from the process of 
neutralization itself. In studying sublimation one 
must consider the origin of neutralized energy, the 
individual capacity to neutralize, incentives to neu- 
tralization, ontogenesis of neutralization, neutralized 
cathexis of ego aims as opposed to ego functions, the 
role of neutralization in defensive and nondefensive 
ego functions, gradations of neutralization, uses of 
neutralized libido and neutralized aggression, and the 
correlation of neutralization with secondary ego au- 
tonomy. 50 references.—D. Prager. 

8355. International Union for Child Welfare. 
(16 rue du Mont-Blanc, Geneva, Switzerland.) The 
re-education of severely maladjusted children; the 
work of the . . . Advisory Committee on the prob- 
lems of delinquent and socially maladjusted chil- 
dren. Int. Child Welfare Rev., 1955, 9, 191-230.— 
Contains two introductory reports by Dr. G. K. 
Sturup and Mr. Poul W. Perch analyzing and com- 
menting on papers submitted by committee members 
which reported on practices in their respective coun- 
tries. This particular meeting was devoted to cases 
which had not responded to treatment. Mentally 
and physically handicapped children are considered. 
Methods found successful in treating these children in 
institutions were discussed, as well as the psycho- 
logical problems they presented.—( Courtesy of Rehab. 
Lit.) 

8356. Kramer, Paul. On discovering one’s iden- 
tity: a case report. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 
10, 47-74.—This discovering was painful and unsuc- 
cessful because of a constitutional incapacity for mas- 
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tery of intense drives, excessive early frustrations by 
mother, and a debilitating organic disease in early in- 
fancy, necessitating adaption at a speed exceeding the 
infant’s capacity. In later life the patient desired to 
unite again with mother at the same time that such 
a reunion was to be forestalled to prevent loss of 
personal identity-—D. Prager. 


8357. Kris, Ernst. Neutralization and sublima- 
tion: observations on young children. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 30 -*4.—Neutralization 
could designate relevant eneryy transformations 
while sublimation could be reserved for activities in 
which the transformed energy was discharged (goal 
displacement). Neutralization and sublimation are 
interdependent. The activity to which neutralized 
energy can be directed is likely to be the most sig- 
nificant to the child, and the choice of sublimation is 
likely to be most successful, when this activity repre- 
sents a bond with the love object. Emotional deficit 
in child care affects capacity to neutralize. The ca- 
pacity for appropriate illusion seems to constitute 
one of the earliest stages in neutralization. This ca- 
pacity depends upon mother-child interaction and pre- 
pares the way for identification —D. Prager. 


8358. McCord, William, & McCord, Joan. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Psychopathy and de- 
linquency. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. x, 
230 p. $6.50.—The 7 sections of this volume deal 
with the problems of definition and diagnosis, with 
the history of the concept of psychopathic personality, 
with an overview of the hypotheses to account for its 
etiology, with treatment efforts, and with the psycho- 
path in relation to social codes and the law. Particu- 
lar attention is paid to milieu therapy as an effective 
method in the treatment of psychopathic and delin- 
quent children at New York’s Wiltwyck School. The 
authors view psychopathic personality as a function 
of affective deprivation during the early years and 
of faulty brain function.—L. A. Pennington. 


8359. Nyswander, Marie. (Postgraduate Center 
for Psychotherapy, New York.) The drug addict 
as a patient. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956. 
xi, 179 p. $4.50.—The problem of addiction, together 
with its pharmacological, physiological, psychological 
and sociological factors, is reviewed. Resources for 
diagnosis and treatment and desirable aspects of re- 
habilitation are detailed. The British, nonpunitive, 
approach to the problem is contrasted with the Ameri- 
can and the inference is drawn that if drug addiction 
is really regarded as a disease and placed under medi- 
cal hegemony, the profit motive will disappear from 
illicit traffic and the large recruitment of adolescents 
to addiction will largely cease—W. L. Wilkins. 


8360. Pasche, F. Notes sur les perversions. 
(Notes on perversions.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 
1955, 19, 381-384.—The author supports the Freudian 
concept that the neurosis is the negative of the per- 
version and refutes the idea of perversion as a de- 
fense. The theoretical considerations involved are 
critical in therapy.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8361. Reales Orozco, Antonio, & Martinez 
Gémes, Eduardo. Aspectos generales de la in- 
toxicacién por marihuana y sus manifestaciones 
psiquiatricas, en Barranquilla. (General aspects of 
marihuana intoxication and its psychiatric manifesta- 
tions, in Barranquila). Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 
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1953, 13, 142-148.—Presents the somatic and psy- 
chiatric manifestations of the use of marihuana, bibli- 
ographical data, and six clinical briefs illustrating 
various affects of the addicts found in Barranquila, 
Colombia. Similarities with alcoholics, schizo- 
phrenics, paranoics, and other classifications are pre- 
sented.—R. C. Browning. 

8362. Rosen, Victor H. Strephosymbolia: an 
intrasystemic disturbance of the synthetic func- 
tion of the ego. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 
83-99.—A young mathematician suffered from a de- 
velopmental dysgraphic and dyslexic defect called 
strephosymbolia. The basic conflict arose from the 
primal scene fantasy, associating father with visual 
activities and mother with auditory functions. The 
patient conceived of father and mother as two sepa- 
rate unloving human beings incapable of producing 
a child except by artificial insemination. Precocious 
maturation involving visual and auditory perceptual 
processes occurred. These processes became involved 
in the oedipal conflict at a crucial stage in their de- 
velopment, thus preventing the formation of new com- 
pletely autonomous structures. 56 references.—D. 
Prager. 

8363. Schmid, Calvin F., & Van Arsdol, Maurice 
D., Jr. (U. Washington, Seattle.) Completed and 
attempted suicides: a comparative analysis. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 273-283.—All completed and 
attempted suicides in Seattle were studied for the 
years 1948-52 in an attempt to formulate a series of 
generalizations concerning suicidal behavior. It was 
found that the pattern of attempted suicide is in many 
respects different from that for completed suicide. 
The “efficiency” of suicide (the ratio of attempted to 
attempted plus completed) varied among groups. 
Among the less “efficient” groups are Negroes, young 
people, married people, and females. Hanging and 
firearms are relatively efficient, whereas poison and 
cutting and piercing instruments constitute the least 
efficient methods of committing suicide.—H. FE. Yuker. 

8364. Schulzinger, Morris S. The accident syn- 
drome; the genesis of accidental injury. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1956. xxiii, 234 p. 
$6.50.—The volume’s 11 chapters are given over to an 
analysis of the data pertaining to 35,000 consecutive 
accidental injuries studied by a physician over an 
18-year period (1930-1948). It is concluded that the 
accident syndrome is “a dynamic variable, constella- 
tion of signs, symptoms and circumstances which to- 
gether determine or influence the occurrence of an 
accident. This syndrome represents a synthesis of 
environmental, psychological, physiological, charac- 
terologic and temporal factors to form a unified theory 
of accident causation.” 73-item bibliography.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

8365. von Schrenck-Notzing, A. The use of 
hypnosis in psychopathia sexualis; with especial 
reference to contrary sexual instinct. New York: 
Julian Press, 1956. xvi, 320 p. $6.00.—This is a 
re-issue of “Suggestive therapeutics in psychopathia 
sexualis,” originally published in 1895. Henry Guze, 
in the introduction to the re-issue, states, “During 
the current renaissance in hypnotic research, it is 
provocative to examine the history of the field, par- 
ticularly when the sources are replete with material 
that is of practical utility and that challenges the 
thinking of the researcher.” The book itself has 
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three major sections: “Sexual hyperaesthesia (onan- 
ism, satyriasis and nymphomania),” “sexual im- 
potence and anesthesia,” and “sexual paraesthesia 
(sexual perversion).” Numerous case histories are 
presented.—H. D. Arbitman. 

8366. Wolfenstein, Martha. Mad laughter in a 
six-year-old boy. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 
381-394.—The laughter was an attempt to deny and 
ward off unbearable anxiety. It was a technique for 
attacking. It was regressive. It was a substitute for 
tears. It provided a release for aggressive and sexual 
impulses and functioned as an equivalent of excretory 
acts.—D. Prager. 


(See also abstract 8080) 


Sprecn D1sorpErs 


8367. de Souza Bittancourt, Roberto. (U. Brasil, 
Rio de Janeiro.) O desenvolmimen to da lin- 
guagem e seus distiirbios. Consideracées sébre a 
gagueira. (The development of speech and its dis- 
turbances. Considerations about stammering.) Bol. 
Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1954, 4(No. 7-8), 16- 
21.—The author discusses briefly: (1) The develop- 
ment of speech from the child to the adult; (2) The 
different types of speech disorders, and (3) Stammer- 
ing, with a consideration of etiology, varieties, and 
therapy.—J. M. Salazar. 

8368. Di Carlo, Louis M., Amster, Walter W., 
& Herer, Gilbert R. (Syracuse U.,N. Y.) Speech 
after laryngectomy. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1955. xxiii, 184 p. $4.00—15 
normal adults and 15 laryngectomized adults able to 
speak without prosthesis were compared with respect 
to breathing and speech coordinations, intelligibility 
of speech as judged by a group of auditors, and cer- 
tain related characteristics of speech. Cinefluoro- 
graphic films revealed differences in speech mecha- 
nisms of high and low intelligibility laryngectomized 
speakers, from which recommendations are made as 
to appropriate retraining procedures. High intelligi- 
bility laryngectomized patients approach normals 
more closely in breathing coordinations than those of 
low intelligibility. Phonetic factors making for in- 
telligibility are analyzed. Speech majors’ judgments 
yield higher intelligibility scores than those of non- 
speech majors. 65-item bibliography.—J. B. Carroll. 

8369. Wassef, H. Wissa. Etude clinique de 
différentes modalités structurales au cours de 
psychanalyses de bégues. (Clinical study of differ- 
ent structural modalities during psychoanalyses of 
stutterers.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1956, 19, 440- 
472.—The analytic and dream material of two male 
stutterers is reported to illustrate the differences in 
dynamic structure. In one, the ego, succeeding in a 
measure in facing the anxieties of castration, avoids 
massive regression to the anal phase. In the other, 
it is precisely the check on the defensive process 
which necessitates the regression. Perhaps the differ- 
ence in structure lies in somatic compliance—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

8370. Wepman, Joseph M., & Van Pelt, Doris. 
A theory of language disorders based on therapy. 
Folia phoniat., 1955, 7, 223-235.—Presents a new con- 
cept derived from therapy of language disorders sub- 
sequent to cortical insult; it holds that the function 
of cortex in language formulation is both symbolic 
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(or integrative) and non-symbolic (or transmissive). 
Thus, dual disorders of language should be consid- 
ered; symbolic disorders, here called aphasia, and 
non-symbolic disorders, called here apraxia or 
agnosia. Aphasias are believed to be amenable only 
to indirect stimulation techniques in therapy while 
direct training methods are to be employed with 
apraxias and agnosia. The advantages of this con- 
7% for therapy are discussed.—(Courtesy of Rehab. 
At.) 

8371. Wohlman, R. F. Total speech therapy. 
J. Amer. med. Wom. Ass., 1954, 9, 218-221.—(1) 
Total speech therapy is applied to a 4.5-year-old girl 
with a severe dyslalia, as a part of an immature be- 
havior pattern. (2) Speech training was not started 
until the therapeutic relationship was established. 
(3) Specific procedures and the role of speech drills 
in total speech therapy are discussed.—/. Neufeld. 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


8372. Barksdale, Alfred D. Punishment for 
crime. Fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 5-10.—A federal 
court judge describes the principles by which he de- 
termines the amount and kind of sentence he imposes 
within the legal range allowed. The value and use of 
case history type of information are discussed.—R. 
W. Deming. 

8373. Benitez S., Alberto. Una critica patridtica 
y constructiva sobre nociones de criminologia. (A 
patriotic and constructive critique on notions about 
criminology.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 
176-180. 

8374. Berkowitz, Bernard. (54 West 9th St., 
New York.) The Juvenile Aid Bureau of the New 
York City Police. Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 4248.— 
The results are presented of a follow up study of 320 
children referred to the Bureau 10 years previously 
as pre-delinquent. 76% had no subsequent record. 
—G. S. Speer. 

8375. Bloch, Donald A. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Some concepts it. the treat- 
ment of delinquency. In National Conference of 
Social Work, Casework papers, 1954. . New 
York: Family Service Association of America, 1955, 
84-98.—This paper deals with conceptions relating 
to the treatment of delinquents who use open, aggres- 
sive hostility and, finally, flight as a technique of 
dealing with people.—L. B. Costin. 

8376. Cassagne Serres, Blanca A. Que debe 
hacer la sociedad para prevenir el crimen. (What 
society should do to prevent crime.) Bol. Inst. int. 
amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo, 1955, 29, 827-829.— 
Social workers working in the primary and second- 
ary schools are a preventive measure against de- 
linquency.—M. J. Vargas. 

8377. Choisy, Maryse. La désacralisation de la 
morale chez les J3. (Loss of the sacred character 
of morality in J3 students.) Psyché, Paris, 1954, 9, 
209-218.—Presenting acts of serious delinquency 
among groups of good students of excellent Parisian 
families (J3 refers to a class of the famous Lycée 
Janson de Sailly), the author deplores the widening 
gap between conventional and ineffectual precepts 
of morality and a genuine personal sense of values. 
Youths subjected to the “double standard” of heavy 
traditional demands made upon them in the face of 
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a society disorganized by wars, strifes, laxity of mores 
and the drive for material gains, may be driven more 
and more to desperate gestures of delinquency.— 
M. D. Stein. 

8378. Deland, Paul S. Battling crime comics to 
protect youth. Fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 26-30.— 
Report on actions being taken for adequate control of 
crime and horror comics.—R. W. Deming. 


8379. de Medeiros, Mauricio. Fatéres de anti- 
sociabilidade juvenil. (Causes of juvenile delin- 
quency.) J. brasil. Psiqiwat., 1955, 4(1), 70-83.— 
Hereditary and environmental causes of juvenile de- 
linquency are examined. The psychological effects of 
family and school in causing emotional maladjustment 
which leads to anti-social behavior are stressed. Ref- 
erence is made to a statistical study of juvenile of- 
fenders. A special plea for the rehabilitation of 
minors who are offenders, rather than their punish- 
ment, is made.—G. S. Wieder. 

8380. Elliott, H. Aubrey. (Hogg Found. Ment. 
Hyg., Austin, Tex.) Pillars of support. Austin, 
Tex.: Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 1956. 
v, 63 p.—Problems in juvenile delinquency are dis- 
cussed with special reference to community resources 
in the state of Texas.—L. A. Pennington. 

8381. England, Ralph W. A study of postpro- 
bation recidivism among five hundred federal of- 
fenders. Fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 10-16—From a 
larger population of persons released from probation 
during the years 1939-1944 a random sample was 
drawn of “. . . 500 federal offenders placed on pro- 
bation by United States judges in the Eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania.” Using the criterion of recon- 
viction of a crime (felony or misdemeanor) a reci- 
division rate of 17.7% was determined. This failure 
rate is essentially similar to other published findings. 
14 factors associated with recidivism are listed. 17- 
item bibliography.—R. W. Deming. 

8382. Flik, Gotthilf. Einsatzméglichkeiten der 
Psychologie in der Bewahrungshilfe. (Possibilities 
of influence of psychology on probation and parole.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 172-187.—The German laws 
do not make provisions for employing psychologists 
in court procedures or as probation or parole officers 
for juveniles or adult criminals. However, they can 
be used as such when the judge is psychologically 
minded. His rights, duties, and relationships to 
courts, criminals, and juveniles are expounded. Pro- 
bation and parole work in other countries such as 
England and USA is mentioned—M. J. Stanford. 


8383. Garber, William F. (1840 Belmont Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y.) The military delinquent. Nerv. 
Child, 1955, 11, 49-51.—Many adolescents lost the 
basis of security when drafted, and responded by 
withdrawal, search for love, or the formation of new 
loyalties —G. S. Speer. 

8384. Glaser, Daniel. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) The 
efficacy of alternative approaches to parole predic- 
tion. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 283-287.—A check 
was made on over 2500 parole predictions made by 4 
sociologists and 4 psychiatrists, each of whom rated 
different cases. Although the data “suggest the pres- 
ence of superior criminological perspicacity among 
sociologists, as compared with psychiatrists,” a better 
test would be to use more raters and have them rate 
the same cases. The data also suggest the superiority 
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of actuarial to case study prediction. Problems of 
criminological prediction are discussed.—H. E. Yuker. 


8385. Glatzer, Henriette T. (30 Disbrow Lane, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.) Adoption and delinquency. 
Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 52-56.—From a review of the 
literature, and a case study, it is suggested that adop- 
tion is a negligible factor in delinquency when there 
is a good object relationship between the adopted 
child and secure, well adjusted parents. When this 
relationship is lacking, adoption becomes one more 
of the possible causes of delinquency. 17 references. 
—G. S. Speer. 


8386. Glueck, Sheldon, & Glueck, Eleanor. 
Physique and delinquency. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1956. xviii, 339 p. $6.00.—Continued analy- 
sis of data collected in the authors’ “Unraveling 
juvenile delinquency” (1950) has led to the investi- 
gation of body types in relation to the 500 delin- 
quents matched with 500 non-delinquents. This vol- 
ume presents the rationale, the goal, the design, the 
method, and the results from this specific analysis of 
the data. There are 16 chapters and 6 appendices, 
the first of which in the latter instance is entitled 
“Explanation of statistical method” and is authored 
by Jane Worcester. The final appendix deals with 
the Rorschach test as it related to psychiatric findings. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


8387. Hollister, H. W. Why prisoners riot. 
Atlant. Mon., 1955, 196, 65-67.—An ex-convict, now 
on parole, comments on prison riots from his 8 years 
of experience. The author disagrees with the causes 
usually blamed for these riots: overcrowding, poor 
food, parole policies, psychological pressures. He 
draws several conclusions from his experience: (1) 
convicts are not mature, fully developed people and 
should not be regarded as such, (2) the greatest 
threat to prison order rests with a small group of 
unstable, mildly paranoid, man, (3) these men should 
be shipped off to special maximum-discipline prisons. 
—R. Colgin. 

8388. Jenkins, Richard L. (VA, Washington, 
D. C.) Adaptive and maladaptive delinquency. 
Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 9-11.—Delinquency may be 
separated into adaptive and maladaptive forms. The 
first, goal-oriented, involves adaptation and learning 
by experience. It is commonly treated by thwarting 
the delinquent activities and teaching acceptable tech- 
niques for satisfying personality needs. The latter 
is a result of frustration and is stereotyped. Treat- 
ment involves reducing frustration and a process of 
socialization at a rather primitive level—G. S. Speer. 

8389. Kaufman, Irving. (Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Three basic sources for 
pre-delinquent character. Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 
12-15.—The essential components of the character 
structure of the delinquent are the deprivation of 
adequate parent figures, disturbances in psychosexual 
development, and the ego and superego disturbances. 


—G. S. Speer. 


8390. Kirkwood, James W. (Dept. Public Inst., 
State of Washington, Olympia.) Diagnosing socio- 
pathic personality disturbance in the juvenile of- 
fender. Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 28-29.—The behavior 
and attitudes of the juvenile delinquent are in many 
ways similar to the criteria of sociopathic personality 
disturbance. Extended, thorough, and competent 
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clinical investigation is necessary to arrive at a differ- 
ential diagnosis between the true sociopathic per- 
sonality disturbance and the psychoneurosis or tran- 
sient reaction of adolescence.—G. S. Speer. 

8391. McClellan, Grant S. (Ed.) Juvenile de- 
linquency. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1956. 
183 p. $2.00.—The volume’s four sections (descrip- 
tion, legal difficulties, and retraining along with so- 
cial implications) present by reprinting selected 
articles on the topic “an impressionistic view of the 
total problem.” Articles by law enforcement officers, 
social workers, psychiatrists, and the psychologist 
(R. M. Lindner) are included. 151-item bibliog- 
raphy.—L. A. Pennington. 

8392. Meerloo, Joost A. M. The rape of the 
mind. Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1956. 320 
p. $5.00.—Menticide, the crime of killing the spirit, 
is treated in relation to the totalitarian techniques of 
thought control and brainwashing. ‘The author takes 
the position that pressure upon weak points in the 
personality can make a “traitor” of any man. In the 
present era of cold war men’s minds are being sub- 
jected to powerful social pressures, and the problem 
of treason and loyalty has become dangerously con- 
fused. ~ 132-item bibliography.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

8393. Newburger, H. (5 East 82nd St., New 
York.) Social and cultural conditionings of pre- 
delinquent behavior. Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 16-22. 
—Current religious, cultural and parental pressures 
are directed toward the suppression of rebellion. As 
many criminal acts appear as acts of rebellion, it is 
not surprising that feelings of guilt should arise in 
the pre-delinquent. On this basis it is quite possible 
that any punishment inflicted for acts of rebellion 
will have the effect of relieving the feelings of guilt. 
—G. S. Speer. 

8394. Oje, Clifford V. The Air Force correc- 
tions and retraining program. Fed. Probation, 
1955, 19, 31-37.—Short history of military discipline 
followed by description of current Air Force correc- 
tions programming. “More than half of them have 
been restored to duty.”—R. W. Deming. 


8395. Paz Otero, Gerardo. Alcohol y delito. 
(Alcohol and delinquency.) Rev. Med. legal Colom- 
bia, 1953, 13, 196-298. 

8396. Poremba, Chester D. Group probation: 
an experiment. /ed. Probation, 1955, 19, 22-25.— 
The Juvenile court in Denver has initiated a pilot 
study “to provide some opportunity for each child to 
identify with a large group of children with similar 
problems and needs.” 2 





Informal meetings every 2 
weeks were held with a selected group of about 50 
boys. 8 objectives of the program are listed —R. W. 
Deming. 

8397. Rose, Arnold M. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.), & Prell, Arthur E. Does the punishment 
fit the crime? A study in social valuation. Amer. 
J. Soc., 1955, 61, 247-259.—A study was made of 
social evaluation of penalties assigned for 13 selected 
felonies. The instrument employed was a question- 
naire coded according to Thurstone’s Method of 
Paired Comparisons for Social Values, by which sub- 
jects, students of the University of Minnesota, 
checked answers as if they had acted as judges in 
criminal cases. Because of the non-representative 
characteristics of the college students, the study is 
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more suggestive as a pilot procedure of the techniques 
used. With that reservation, the findings are dis- 
cussed.—/. S. Fusfeld. 

8398. Sarbin, Theodore R., & Jones, Donald S. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Intra-personal factors 
in delinquency: a preliminary report. Nerv. Child, 
1955, 11, 23-27.—"A series of perceptual-cognitive 
tasks have differentiated psychopathic delinquents 
from non-delinquents. The tasks were developed to 
test [a number of] hypotheses suggested by a social 
psychological theory of development advanced by the 
senior author. The results point (1) to the fruitful- 
ness of the theory, and (2) to the eventual possibility 
of identifying the delinquent before he is irrevocably 
committed to the criminal way of life.’—G. S. Speer. 

8399. Schulman, Irving. (Guidance Inst., Read- 
ing, Pa.) Dynamics and treatment of anti-social 
psychopathology in adolescents. Nerv. Child, 1955, 
11, 35-41.—Delinquency is presented as a mode of 
adjustment aimed at maintaining a minimum level of 
anxiety. A therapeutic procedure is suggested which 
combines environmental therapy with psychotherapy. 
—G. S. Speer. 

8400. Sodhi, Kripal Singh. Der sozialpsycho- 
logische Aspect in der forensischen Psychologie. 
(The social psychological aspect in forensic psy- 
chology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 162—165.—If psy- 
chologists want to extend their influence more and 
more upon all phases of criminality they have to ex- 
plore scientifically several aspects of the criminal 
procedure. Some social psychological aspects such as 
the problem of testifying, of the knowledge of the 
group to which the criminal belongs, of the dynamics 
of decisions made by judges, of parole and probation, 
etc., are touched upon. Forensic psychology in the 
United States is more advanced in regard to ex- 
aminations on parole and probation than on the Con- 
tinent. 19 references—M. J. Stanford. 

8401. Souchet, C.-R. Problémes de criminolo- 
gie. (Problems of criminology.) Psyché, Paris, 
1954, 9, 219-228.—A lawyer reviews the problems 
posed in court by psychoanalytical insights as they 
apply to criminology. Following the idea that de- 
linquency is often caused by an introjection of anti- 
social tendencies in agreement with the Id impulses, 
the author calls for a re-examination of our criminal 
codes in our dealings with delinquents —M. D. Stein. 

8402. Undeutsch, Udo. Die Aufgabe des psy- 
chologischen Sachverstandigen nach dem neuen 
Jugendgerischtsgesetz. (The tasks of the court 
psychologist according to the new law on juveniles.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 166-171—Among the 
changes made by the German law on juveniles one 
concerns the section that determines that 18-20 year 
olds can be considered as juveniles. Two criteria 
have to be fulfilled: (1) the moral and mental de- 
velopment has to be such that the offender resembles 
a juvenile, and (2) the committed act has to be 
juvenile judged by its nature and motives. It is the 
task of the psychologist to examine these questions. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

8403. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Juvenile court 
statistics, 1954. Washington: U. S. Dep’t Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1956., 20 p.—A total of 230,- 
120 juvenile delinquency cases disposed of during 1954 
as reported by 937 courts in 34 states provides the 
basis for this statistical report-—L. A. Pennington. 
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8404. U. §. Children’s Bureau. Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service. Directory [of] 
public training schools for delinquent children. 
Washington, D. C.: Author, 1955. 51 p. 25¢.— 
Lists, together with information on personnel, area 
served, age limits, capacity, etc., the 172 training 
schools for delinquent children under public auspices 
in the United States—A. J. Sprow. 

8405. Weber, George H. The Boy Scout pro- 
gram as a group approach in institutional delin- 
quency treatment. /ed. Probation, 1955, 19, 47-54. 
—‘We have often heard it said that the delinquent 
and his peer group frown on Boy Scouts. But this 
is not so at 45 training schools in 31 states where 
the Boy Scout program has been established and ac- 
cepted as a treatment method.”—R. W. Deming. 

8406. Wilkes, E. T. Some thoughts on delin- 
quency. fed. Probation, 1955, 19, 44-47.—Causa- 
tive factors of juvenile delinquency discussed under 
“parental neglect,” “idleness,” “influences outside the 
home,” and “the place of religion.”—&. W. Deming. 

8407. Williams, Ruth M. (Court of Common 
Pleas, Toledo, O.; Familiar patterns of pre-de- 
linquent behavior. Nerv. Child, 1955, 11, 30-34.— 
The behavior cf chidren in three large families is 
cere'uciv scvutinived, and some conjectures presented. 
Speculati ms such as the establishment of behavior 
patterns by the age of six, and the importance of co- 
wsiveness, support old theories. Others, such as the 
divergent results of cohesiveness of the entire family 
and cohesiveness of the children only, Suggest areas 
for further study.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 8355, 8358) 


PsYCHOSES 


8408. Abramson, H. A., Jarvik, M. E., Gorin, 
M. H. & Hirsch, M. W. Lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (LSD-25): XVII. Tolerance development 
and its relationship to a theory of psychosis. /. 
Psychol., 1956, 41, 81-105.—Possible development of 
tolerance to LSD-25 was studied by giving 3 S’s with 
considerable experience with that drug tests on six 
and three consecutive days. Questionnaires concern- 
ing physiological, perceptual, and “psychic” states 
showed that some tolerance was developed, although 
irregularities appeared, and tolerance was partially 
lost after a layoff. Results are interpreted in terms 
of a theory of the nature of schizophrenia—R. W. 
Husband, 


8409. Alves Garcia, J. Syncresotherapy of 
schizophrenias. /. brasil. Psiquiat., 1955, 4(1), 49- 
69.—The anthor’s theoretical formulations relating 
to the course of the development of schizophrenic re- 
actions in different patients are presented. From this 
theoretic framework he has evolved a plan of treat- 
ment based on the principle that the defensive re- 
sources of the prematurely psychotic individual must 
be stimulated by a concentrated method of attack. 
Thus, instead of using one or another of the various 
shock therapies, he created and adapted several to be 
used in sequence (syncresotherapy).—G. S. Wieder. 

8410. Fabing, Howard D. Experimental com- 
pound Mer-17 (Frenquel): a new blocking agent 
against the development of LSD-25 psychosis. 
Psychiat. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 140-144.—A grad- 
uate student in psychology served as the S and was 
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given 100 mcg. of LSD-25. The artificially induced 
psychosis, mixed paranoid and catatonic in type, was 
later followed by dosages of Frenquel, the gamma- 
isomer of Meratran. Later, the same dosage of 
LSD-25 was given. No psychosis developed. “The 
model psychosis was blocked.” It is concluded that 
while more study is needed Frenquel appears to be 
“an effective blocking agent against the development 
of LSD-25 psychosis and that it may well have merit 
in the treatment of some patients with schizophrenic 
dissociative syndromes.”—L. A. Pennington, 


8411. Gardner, M. J., Hawkins, H. M., Judah, 
L. N., & Murphree, O. D. (V. A. Hosp., Little 
Rock, Ark.) Objective measurement ot psychi- 
atric changes produced by chlorpromazine and 
reserpine in chronic schizophrenia. Psychiat. Kes. 
Rep., 1955, No. 1, 77-83.—30 patients, divided into 
3 matched groups of similar morbidity by use of the 
Lorr Scale, were given the Porteus Maze Test, 4 
subtests from the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, the Ror- 
schach, and the Graham-Kendall Memory-for-Designs 
Test. . The 2 drugs produced similar favorable re- 
sults; “those patients who improved the most had the 
best performance on psychological tests at the begin- 
ning of treatment.” Vocabulary, picture completion, 
and similarities, as subtests, were the most sensitive 
to change. These and other results are discussed in 
relation to determinants in choosing either chlor- 
promazine or reserpine as the drug of choice.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

8412. Goldman, Douglas. (Longview State Hosp., 
Cincinnati, O.) The influence of chlorpromazine 
on psychotic thought content and mechanism. 
Psychiat., Res. Rep., 1955, No. 1, 72-76.—Illustrative 
case reports are used to depict the clinical effective- 
ness of the drug upon ideation. The observations are 
related neurologically to the functions of the reticu- 
lar formation and to the concept of consciousness.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


8413. Hollister, Leo, & Fitzpatrick, Walter F. 
Oral Metrazol in the psychoses associated with old 
age. J. Amer. geriat. Soc., 1955, 3, 197—200.—( See 
Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1955, 29(10), abs. 23983.) 

8414. Kinross-Wright, Vernon. (Texas Med. 
Center, Houston.) The intensive chlorpromazine 
treatment of schizophrenia. Psychiat. Res. Rep., 
1955, No. 1, 53-62.—Results from the study of 108 
cases indicate the “complete or social remission” in 
76%. Effort is made to account for the high rate 
of recovery by recourse to the concept of the treat- 
ment “blocking” the psychosis.—L. A. Pennington. 


8415. Kohn, Melvin L., & Clausen, John A. 
Social isolation and schizophrenia. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1955, 20, 265-273.—A group of 45 schizophrenic 
and 13 manic-depressive patients were interviewed 
to determine the extent of social isolation in adoles- 
cence. Comparison of their responses with those of 
a group of matched controls did not support the 
hypothesis that social isolation in adolescence is a 
predisposing factor in either schizophrenia or manic- 
depressive psychosis. “Only a third of the patients 
were isolated in adolescent life, and even for them 
isolation does not seem to have been instrumental in 
predisposing them to psychosis.”.—H. E. Yuker. 

8416. Kubie, Lawrence’'S., & Israel, Hyman A. 
“Say you're sorry.” Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 
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10, 289-299.—A case presentation of a 5-year-old 
psychotic girl in which contact with external reality 
was re-established dramatically in the course of a 
clinical conference before a group of therapists—D. 
Prager. 

8417. Landis, Carney; Dillon, Donald, & Leo- 
pold, Julius. Changes in flicker-fusion threshold 
and in choice reaction time induced by electro- 
convulsive therapy. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 61-80.— 
Critical flicker-fusion ‘ireshold and choice reaction 
time measurements were obtained from a group of 
psychiatric hospital patients before, during, and after 
electroconvulsive therapy. Flicker-fusion and choice 
reaction time group means were decreased signifi- 
cantly during the course of and at the end of the 
series of electroconvulsive treatments. These de- 
creases were no longer apparent two weeks after ECT 
was finished. No significant effects were produced 
by Evipal, the cold pressor test, or nitroglycerin— 
except that the latter did ‘produce a change in choice 
reaction time during and after ECT treatments.— 
R. W. Husband. 


8418. Mahler, Margaret S., & Gosliner, Bertram 
J. On symbiotic child psychosis: genetic, dy- 
namic, and restitutive aspects. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1955, 10, 195-214.—These children are consti- 
tutionally vulnerable and predisposed to the develop- 
ment of psychosis. The constitutional ego defect in 
the child helps create the vicious circle of the patho- 
genic mother-child relationship by stimulating the 
mother to react to the child in ways deleterious to his 
attempts to separate and individuate. The break with 
reality is a restoration by the ego of a blissful oceanic 
feeling, a delusional substitute for a child whose ego 
is unable to endure the second hatching process, the 
actual separation from the good object. 26 references. 
—D. Prager. 

8419. Meyer, Hans-Hermann. Zur Klinik und 
Therapie der akuten post-traumatischen Psy- 


chosen. (Clinical evaluation and therapy of acute 
post-traumatic psychoses.) Nervenarst, 1954, 25, 
462-465 


8420. Racker, Heinrich. A propos de musique. 
(About music.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1955, 19, 
385-410.—In the increased interest in music demon- 
strated by a 20-year-old during schizophrenia, 2 
functions of music are evident: musical sounds act 
as persecutors and musical activity as a defense 
through identification with the persecutor.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

8421. Rado, Sandor. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The border region between the normal and the 
abnormal. In New York Academy of Medicine, 
Ministry and medicine in human relations, (see 30: 
275), 33-46.—4 pathogenic types—depressive, psy- 
chopath, paranoid, and schizophrenic—are described. 
—A. Eglash. 


22. Rodriguez Pérez, A. P. Psicosis experi- 
mentales. (Experimental psychoses.) Rev. Med. 
legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 394-403. 

8423. Salzer, Harry M., & Lurie, Max L. De- 
pressive states treated with isonicotinyl hydrazide 
(Isoniazid)—a follow-up study. Ohio State Med. 
J., 1955, 51, 437-441.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 
1956, 30(1), abs. 1397.) 
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8424. Sechehaye, Marguerite. A new psycho- 
therapy in schizophrenia. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1956. vii, 199 p. $4.50.—This book con- 
tinues the author’s exploration of the technique she 
developed in treating a schizophrenic girl. The 
method is called symbolic realization. The original 
case upon which the method was evolved is sum- 
marized in the first chapter. Other chapters deal 
with contacting the schizophrenic, primary needs and 
frustration reactions, interviewing relatives, observ- 
ing schizophrenics, schizophrenic thinking, and sym- 
bolic realization of schizophrenic needs. The intro- 
duction supplies a brief review of psychiatric attitudes 
toward schizophrenia and the relation between the 
author’s procedures and those used by others. 58 
references.—E. G. Aiken. 

25. Steinfield, Julius L. A new approach to 
schizophrenia. New -York: Merlin Press, 1956. 
195 p. $4.95.—Clinical evidence suggests that vege- 
tative, somatic phenomena appear in the regressive 
tendencies of the schizophrenic. These phenomena 
are derived from a critical, fixating, nutritional dep- 
rivation suffered in early infancy. The author in- 
troduces a treatment that involves the reactivations 
of the infantile trauma through the inhalation of pure 
acetone. The revival of early patterns by the stimu- 
lating of mid-brain, vegetative centers “we consider 
the general rationale of all effect-producing treatment 
in psychotics.” 123-item bibliography.—D. A. San- 
tora. 

8426. Weitbrecht, Hans Jérg. Endogene Psy- 
chose und Lebenskrise. (Endogenous psychosis and 
Lebenskrise.) Nervenarzt, 1954, 25, 465-467. 


PsYCHONEUROSES 
8427. Baumeyer, Franz. Der Héhenschwindel. 
(Acrophobic dizzyness.) Nervenarst, 1954, 25, 267- 
273. 


8428. Renard, M. La conception freudienne de 
névrose narcissique. (The Freudian concept of the 
narcissism neurosis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1955, 
19, 415-439.—The distinction between neurosis and 
psychosis was both firmly maintained and justified 
in depth by Freud; the large nosological divisions 
within psychoses were equally maintained and equally 
justified. Consequently, from the point of view of 
semiology and its pathogenesis, psychoanalysis con- 
stitutes, not an appendix to psychiatry, but every- 
thing exclusive of anatomy, physiology and biochem- 
istry. But it must evaluate simultaneously every 
morbid manifestation from the Freudian, topical, 
economic and dynamic points of view.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

(See also abstract 8360) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


8429. Jessner, Lucie; Lamont, John; Long, 
Robert; Rollins, Nancy; Whipple, Babette, & 
Prentice, Norman. Emotional impact of nearness 
and separation for the asthmatic child and his 
mother. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1955, 10, 353— 
375.—The development of asthma in the child appears 
to be the result of a number of influences reinforcing 
each other: allergic constitution, early respiratory in- 
fection, oldest sibling, and special emotional conflicts 
of the mother. In asthma the crucial issue is close- 
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ness and separation between mother and child. The 
aim of psychotherapy here is to achieve a genuine 
differentiation between mother and child so that both 
can tolerate being together as well as apart and are 
free to establish true object love-—D. Prager. 


8430. Kroger, William S., & Freed, S. Charles. 
Psychosomatic gynecology: including problems of 
obstetrical care. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1956. 
xvii, 503 p. $8.00.—A reprinting under a different 
imprint of the title abstracted in entry 26: 3579. 


8431. Mayer, Jean. Appetite and obesity. Af- 
lant. Mon., 1955, 196, 58-62.—The relationship be- 
tween appetite and obesity is explored and a “gluco- 
static’ scheme of food intake regulation is discussed. 
Three causative factors for obesity are presented: (1) 
genetic, (2) traumatic, and (3) environmental. The 
main emphasis is upon physiological factors influenc- 
ing appetite and obesity —R. Colgin. 


8432. Meyer, Bernard-C. Aspects de la psy- 
chothérapie en médecine psychosomatique. (As- 
pects of psychotherapy in psychosomatic medicine.) 
Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1955, 19, 357-380.—The dis- 
cussion is presented in several phases: psychological 
factors contributing to the cause of the disease; psy- 
chological reactions appearing in the course of ill- 
ness; psychological factors after cure or improvement 
of physical conditions —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


8433. Miller, Hyman (U. California, Los An- 
geles.), & Baruch, Dorothy W. The practice of 
psychosomatic medicine as illustrated in allergy. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. xi, 196 p. $5.00.— 
Allergy, recognized as psychosomatic, involves both 
physical and mental factors in etiology and in therapy. 
Emotional factors in childhood are nearly always 
crucial, and most patients had rejecting mothers, who 
were themselves the daughters of rejecting mothers. 
The child’s inability to ventilate hostility is related 
to his frequency and severity of symptoms. Practical 
aspects of trigger symptoms, of physical and familial 
aspects of diagnosis, of treating parents with children 
so that attitudinal factors in both are changed, are 
reviewed so that the medical practitioner and the con- 
sulting psychologist or psychiatrist are informed. 73 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


8434. Schindler, John A. The treatment of emo- 
tionally induced illness in general medical prac- 
tice by an audiovisual technic. Ann. intern. Med., 
1955, 42, 909-920.—(See Biol. Abstr., Sect. B, 1956, 
30(1), abs. 1415.) 

8435. Schur, Max. Comments on the metapsy- 
chology of somatization. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1955, 10, 119-164.—Analysis can contribute to un- 
derstanding of certain physiological mechanisms. A 
case of generalized atopic eczema is utilized to dis- 
cuss resomatization of anxiety, somatization and ag- 
gression, repressed hostility, somatization and sexu- 
ality, scratching, specific eruptions and somatic symp- 
tom formation, symptom formation in dermatoses, 
symptom formation in conversion hysteria, chronicity 
of symptoms, dermatoses and schizophrenia, the prob- 
lem of specificity, and technical problems in analysis 
of patients with dermatoses. 95 references.—D. 
Prager. 

8436. Young, Charlotte M.. Moore, Norman S&., 
Berresford, Betty McKee Ejinset, & Waldner, 
Betty Greer. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) The 
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problem of the obese patient. J. Amer. diet. Ass., 
1955, 31, 1111-1115.—“In a nutrition clinic in which 
conditions were established to be as conducive as 
possible to maximum success in weight reduction, ap- 
proximately a quarter of the patients were reasonably 
successful ; an additional one-fourth had some degree 
of success; one-fourth had so little success that the 
therapy could hardly be considered worth while; and 
one-fourth were complete failures. Success in weight 
reduction seemed to be directly related to the apparent 
emotional stability of the subjects, as judged by the 
investigators. There is great need for some means 
of screening patients in regard to emotional stability 
before referral to weight reduction clinics.”—J/. 
Brogek. 
Ciin1IcaL NEvuROLOGY 


8437. Folsom Quadfasel, Angela, & Pruyser, 
Paul W. Cognitive deficit in patients with psy- 
chomotor epilepsy. Epilepsia, 1955, 4(Ser. 3), 80- 
90.—A comparison between 2 groups of epileptics: 
(1) patients with a consistent pattern of psychomotor 
seizures and an anterior-temporal EEG spike focus; 
(2) patients with grand mal seizures and generalized 
EEG abnormalities. Using the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence test and the Wechsler Memory Scale it 
was found that the grand mal group did not differ 
appreciably from normal subjects, whereas the psy- 
chomotor group showed a significant trend to im- 
pairment on tests of verbal intelligence, of memory 
and of verbal memory. Word finding difficulties and 
other forms of mild aphasia were noted in several 
cases.—P,. W. Pruyser. 


8438. Glaser, Gilbert H., & Golub, Leon M. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) The electroen- 
cephalogram of psychomotor seizures in child- 
hood. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 329-340.— 
An analysis was made of EEGs of 110 children with 
psychomotor seizures. Such seizures in childhood 
may be associated with a variety of EEG abnormali- 
ties. Focal temporal spikes are relatively infrequent, 
and are elicited in only slightly higher incidence by 
sleep. There is a high incidence of spike-and-wave 
discharges in contrast to the findings in adults with 
apparently similar seizures. Problems of classifica- 
tion are reviewed.—R. J. Ellingson. 


8439. Haase, H.-J. Uther Vorkommen und Deu- 
tung des psychomotorischen Parkinsonsyndroms 
bei Megaphen- bzw. Largactil-Dauerbehandlung. 
(On the incidence and interpretation of the psycho- 
motor Parkinson’s syndrome in prolonged treatment 
with Megaphen or Largactil.) Nervenarst, 1954, 25, 
486-492. 

8440. Nash, John. The diagnosis of organic 
brain damage by psychological techniques: A re- 
view of the literature and present status. Bull. 
Marit. psychol. Ass., 1955, 4, 32-46—The author 
concludes that “. . . presently available psychologi- 
cal tests of organic brain damage are of doubtful 
value. Indeed, this conclusion is difficult to escape. 
Certain fairly well-defined qualitative symptoms of 
organicity are evident, but satisfactory quantitative 
or subjective evaluation of these by well-standardized 
tests has not yet been achieved.” 36 references.— 
A. E. Harriman. 


8441. Shaltiel, Jehudith. Estudo psicolédgico de 
um caso de distrofia muscular progressive. (Psy- 
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chological study of a case of progressive muscular 
dystrophy.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1955, 4(1), 5-36.— 
The case of 4 brothers of low social and cultural level 
suffering from a variation of progressive muscular 
dystrophy is studied by analysis of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue test and the PMK test of Mira y Lopez. 
They showed in common mental debility, immaturity, 
mental deterioration, difficulties in concept formation, 
inability to concentrate, inhibition, aggressivity, and 
emotional instabilities suggestive of an incipient 
schizophrenic process. French and English sum- 
maries.—G. S. Wieder. 

8442. Vasco, Eduardo. Neurologia y psiquiatria. 
Elementos para el diagndéstico y promédstico de 
fragilidad mental, antes do los seis afios. (Neu- 
rology and psychiatry. Basis for the diagnosis and 
prognosis of mental fragility prior to the sixth year.) 
Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1953, 13, 155-160.—Dif- 
fering neurological structures can result in great 
variation in behavior, even in twins, siblings, and 
those otherwise closely resembling each other. Early 
childhood effects are described. Suggestions for men- 
tal hygiene are presented, including home life, moral 
behavior, and the importance of religion—R. C. 
Browning. 

8443. Vercelletto, P. (Hép. Nantes, France.) 
L’électroencéphalographie chez les proches parents 
d’épileptiques. (The EEG in near relatives of epi- 
leptics.) EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 585-596. 
EEGs of near relatives of 109 idiopathic epileptics 
and 17 symptomatic epileptics were studied. In 60% 
of the 45 cases in which both parents’ EEGs were 
recorded, one of the 2 parents showed paroxysmal 
discharges. Where only one parent’s EEG was re- 
corded, paroxysmal discharges were seen in 50%, and 
the figure was the same for siblings. Among the 17 
epileptics with lesions, paroxysmal discharges were 
seen in one parent of 8. The concepts of functional 
idiopathic epilepsy and predisposition are discussed 
in the light of these results.—R. J. Ellingson. 

8444. Weinstein, Edwin A. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) Symbolic aspects of thalamic pain. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1955-56, 28, 465-470.—Based on 
observations of patients with pain associated with 
hemiplegia, “it is suggested that the syndrome is not 
explicable on the basis of an interruption or irritation 
of a specific sensory pathway or in terms of the con- 
cept of ‘release of inhibition’ but is a manifestation of 
an integration of neural function at a symbolic level.” 


—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


8445. Blank, H. R. Psychoanalytic considera- 
tions for professional workers in the prevention of 
blindness. Sight-sav. Rev., 1955, 25, 72-80.—Psy- 
chological tension or emotional disturbance may block 
successful recovery or adjustment of the patient with 
visual impairment. While there is no evidence that 
eye disorders inevitably produce major personality 
problems it is unwise to focus narrowly and me- 
chanically on ophthalmologic needs. The author dis- 
cusses the similarity of the etiology of developmental, 
behavioral and emotional problems presented by the 
visually handicapped and the physically healthy; 
transference and countertransference problems; acci- 
dent proneness and traumatic blindness; and psycho- 
genic eye disorders.—N. J. Raskin. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


8446. Brown, J. A. C. Psychological aspects of 
rehabilitation. Med. World, 1955, 83, 3, 249, 251- 
252.—Discusses the emotional significance of werk, 
the psychological results of unemployment, and the 
conflict between the patient’s need to return to full 
employment and his anxieties over doing so.—(Cour- 
tesy of Rehab. Lit.) 


8447. Farrell, Gabriel. The story of blindness. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. 
viii, 270 p. $4.50.—The former director of Perkins 
School for the Blind retells and brings up-to-date the 
history of work for the blind with emphasis on edu- 
cational aspects. Particularly the chapters on the 
Toll of War, Who Are the Blind?, The Extent of 
Blindness, Causes and Cures of Blindness, and the 
Conquest of Blindness, include up-to-date information 
on present conditions. 128-item bibliography.—B. 
Lowenfeld. 


8448. Lenfumé, Fernande. Un service de re- 
classement professionnel des déficients. (A service 
of professional reclassification of the physically 
handicapped.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 
1955, 4, 295-306.—Team work approach is empha- 
sized in the rehabilitation of the handicapped. There 
is a combination of efforts from the social, medical, 
psychological and the employment office services. 
Such variables as age, education, etc., of the handi- 
capped were studied during a period of 8 months. 
The author also emphasizes the development of shel- 
tered workshops. English summary. 51 references. 
—V. Sanua. 


8449. Rouse, D. L., & Worchel, P. Veering 
tendency in the blind. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1955, 49, 115-119.—18 totally blind subjects were 
directed to walk a straight line in an open field for 
a distance of 300 feet, under 4 conditions: (a) blind- 
folded, (b) blindfolded and a hood over the face, (c) 
blindfolded and ear plugs, and (d) blindfolded, ear 
plugs and a hood. The results showed that: veering 
tendency is present in the blind as well as in the 
sighted; is consistent in direction for the same sub- 
ject but may differ from subject to subject; is not 
increased by the removal of auditory cues; is not 
increased when facial tactile cues are eliminated.— 
N. J. Raskin. 


8450. Snijders, J. Horenden en doof-stommen™ 
in de Snijders-Oomen testreeks. (Hearing and 
deaf-mute subjects in the Snijders-Oomen Test.) 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1955, 10, 472-484.—Report 
on the standardization of the Snijders-Oomen Non- 
verbal Individual Intelligence Scale. In one test 
(Block Design) the deaf perform markedly better 
than the hearing, probably because the former can 
concentrate more easily on “small area imitative 
work.” The difference in mean I.Q. between both 
groups was found to be very small. Finally, it is 
stated, that “a good intelligence test for the deaf must 
comprise a broad range of systematically differen- 
tiated subtests; weighted scores for each subtest and 
for the battery as a whole must be given separately 
for the deaf and the hearing.”—-R. H. Houwink. 


8451. Waterhouse, Edward J. (Perkins Inst., 
Watertown 72, Mass.) Arithmetic aids for the 
blind. Jnt. J. Educ. Blind, 1955, 5, 2, 25-29.—Sug- 
gests some devices designed to help blind children do 
arithmetic in exactly the same way as seeing people 
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do. The author, however, realizes from his experi- 
ence with the blind that they do not follow the same 
arithmetic patterns as the seeing; he stresses the 
possibility of teaching blind children from the start 
to approach their problems according to methods 
which they find the easiest. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of the Taylor Slate and cubarithm, the 
Nemeth Code, Braille aids, and methods of mental 
arithmetic are discussed.—(Courtesy of Rehab. Lit.) 


8452. Wittkower, E. D. (McGiil U., Montreal 2, 
Canada.) The emotional, social, and occupational 
aspects of disablement. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1955, 
73, 371-376.—The psychological implications of con- 
ditions which entail a temporary or permanent im- 
pairment of function or a permanent structural loss 
are discussed. The writer's own experiences, con- 
cerned with loss of limb, blindness, loss of vision in 
one eye, and pulmonary tuberculosis, form the basis 
of these observations, but he stresses that much of 
what is said applies equally to other disabilities. 
Various types of emotional reactions to disability, 
modes of behavior as a reaction to social situations, 
and factors which imperil successful occupational ad- 
justment are considered.—( Courtesy of Rehab. Lit.) 
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8453. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. (Brook- 
lyn Coll., N. Y.) Human development and learn- 
ing. New York: American Book Co., 1956. xiv, 
578 p. $5.50.—The general purpose of this book is 
to help students in Education and Liberal Arts col- 
leges “‘to achieve a constructive understanding of the 
psychological factors inherent in human growth and 
development and to gain practical insight into the 
basic principles of teaching and learning.” The 20 
chapters deal with child and adolescent development, 
adjustment in teaching and learning, the educative 
process, evaluating and reporting, and role of teacher 
in education. Questions and topics for discussion are 
found at the end of each chapter. A list of recom- 
mended films appears in the appendix. 378 selected 
references.—S. M. Schoonover. 

8454. Danskin, David G. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baitimore, Md.) Workbook in educational psy- 
chology. New York: Henry Holt, 1956. xv, 249 p. 
$2.75.—Following closely the sequence of topics in 
Stephens, J. M., “Educational psychology” (see 30: 
7658), this student workbook comprises in each of 
its 16 chapters (with some exceptions): (1) a sum- 
mary of the text material; (2) a directed study of an 
individual child exemplifying the principles of educa- 
tional development discussed in the chapter; (3) a 
series of exercises; (4) a self-test. An appendix 
presents material for 6 class demonstrations under 
the guidance of the instructor. Scoring keys for the 
self-tests are included.—R. C. Strassburger. 


8455. Nardi, Noah. Hapsihologia whahinuh. 
(Psychology and education.) Tel Aviv, Israel: J. 
Chachik Publishing House Ltd., 1955. 400 p.—This 
book stresses the contribution of Jewish thought to 
psychology in ancient and medieval times, and deals 
with psychology of learning in reference to behavior- 
ism, connectionism, and Gestalt psychology. It cov- 
ers practical problems such as psychology and new 
education, psychology of subject matter, retardedness, 
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and the new elementary school curriculum in Israel. 
509-item bibliography.—H. Ormian. 

8456. Spindler, George D. (Ed.) Education and 
anthropology. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. xviii, 302 p. $5.50—Among the 
papers in this collection of interest to psychologists 
are: “Some notions on learning intercultural under- 
standing” by Cora DuBois, and “Contrasts between 
prepubertal and postpubertal education” by C. W. M. 
Hart.—E. Sdnchez-Hidalgo. 


8457. Staniland, Alan. Educational symposium: 
techniques and methods of presentation. In Soddy, 
K., Mental health and infant development, Vol. J, 
(see 30: 8151), 283-284.—A number of visual aids 
in education are described briefly, including film- 
strips and projectors.—L. S. Baker. 


8458. Wald, W. D. Education and mental 
health: a report based upon the work of a Euro- 
pean conference called by UNESCO at the Musee 
Pedagogique in Paris, November-December 1952. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1955, 347 p. $2.50.—Dealing as 
it does with such major topics as “mental health and 
international tension,” “home, school and community” 
and “mental health and teaching,” this volume pro- 
vides within its 11 chapters orientation on almost 
every conceivable facet of the relationship between 
the child and all the home-school-community relation- 
ships that will be likely to influence his mental health 
irom pre-school through secondary school. Attention 
is also given to such special problems as are associ- 
ated with mental subnormality, physical deficit and 
disability, and emotional disturbance. Teacher prep- 
aration occupies a considerable portion of the final 
pages of this report. 74-item bibliography.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


8459. Wheatley, George M., & Hallock, Grace T. 
(Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York.) 
Health observation of school children. (2nd ed.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. xix, 
488 p. $6.50.—An up-to-date revision of this teach- 
er’s guide to the health problems of the school child. 
Comprehensive in scope, this text should be of value 
in orienting the teacher with reference to early de- 
tection of physical and/or mental illness; growth 
characteristics of the school child; normal and ab- 
normal changes in social, emotional and general psy- 
chological characteristics of children; the effects of 
disease and the modern treatment concepts as applied 
to the more common disturbances of physical and 
mental health in the school age group. References 
include the addresses of numerous voluntary and of- 
ficial health agencies and sources for procurement of 
visual aids in teaching health subjects.—M. A. Seiden- 
feld. 

(See also abstract 8251) 


ScHoo, LEARNING 


8460. Armstrong, William H. Study is hard 
work. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. xii, 
167 p. $2.00.—“Study is the total of all the habits, 
determined purposes, and enforced practices that the 
individual uses in order to learn. Study is hard 
work; no easy substitute is available.” As a school- 
master at Kent School, studying for Armstrong is 
“...a matter of governing the will . . . of accepting 
a right purpose and of concentrating one’s energies 
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towards its achievement.” An outline summary fol- 
lows each chapter along with study exercises. The 
14 chapters in the book cover: the desire to learn, 
using the tools, putting ideas in order, developing a 
vocabulary, getting more from what you read, written 
work, what books are, acquiring skill in study, inter- 
est and motivation in study, learning to listen, taking 
notes, reviewing for tests and examinations, taking 
tests and examinations.—W . Coleman. 

8461. Duker, Sam. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.), & 
Nally, Thomas P. The truth about your child’s 
reading. New York: Crown Publishers, 1956. 181 
p- $3.00.—This book is addressed primarily to par- 
ents who have been given a false picture of reading 
in our schools by Flesch’s book, “Why Johnny Can't 
Read.” Flesch’s arguments are answered in some 
detail. The reading program as it actually functions 
in the modern classroom is described along with the 
theoretical and experimental bases upon which it is 
founded. Parents are advised how they can inform 
themselves accurately, how they can evaluate their 
children’s reading instruction, and what they can do 
about it—M. Murphy. 

8462. Furness, Edna Lue. (U. Wyoming, Lara- 
mie.) Why John can’t spell. Sch. & Soc., 1955, 
82, 199-202.— There is evidence to indicate that spell- 
ing has deteriorated as general education has shown 
improvement, especially at the high-school level. 
Some of the reasons given are lessening of spelling 
drill time, incursion of audio-visual aids, lack of em- 
phasis, lack of time, lack of prestige value, decay of 
letter writing, phonetics and present day reading 
methods and lack of research and theory.—E. M. 
Bower. 

8463. Gates, Arthur I. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Implications of the psychology of perception for 
word study. Education, 1955, 75, 589-595.—The 
author shows how the recognition of printed words in 
the initial stages of reading is similar to many forms 
of perception studied in the psychological laboratories. 
Facts and principles which have been developed in 
the psychological studies of visual perception should 
also apply to the activities involved in word recogni- 
tion. He states that experimental evidence proves 
that specific help is needed in learning to perceive 
effectively each and every kind of material.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

8464. Gray, William S., & Rogers, Bernice. (U. 
Chicago, lll.) Maturity in reading: its nature and 
appraisal. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 
1956. xii, 273 p. $5.00.—This monograph first re- 
views current status of adult reading as shown by 
research and considers the concept of maturity in 
reading. An account is given of the development of 
an instrument for the appraisal of reading maturity. 
Results of the use of this instrument with a sampling 
of the population of a typical midwestern city of 
moderate size and with « selected group of cases who 
were reputedly well-read are reported and analyzed. 
Implications of the findings for a nation-wide pro- 
gram to improve the status of reading among adults 
are discussed.—M. Murphy. 

8465. Huelsman, Charles B., Jr. (U. Miami, 
Fla.) ~Cémo podria usted ayudar a su nifio si 
tiene dificultad para leer? (How would you help 
your child if he has difficulty in reading?) Rev. 
Asoc. Maestros, P. R., 1955, 14, 209-210.—The dis- 
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cussion centers around the topics of reading readi- 
ness, audiovisual methodology, diagnostic procedures, 
and the content of subject-matter—E. Sdnches- 
Hidalgo. 

8406. Hyde, Alice B., & Murphy, Jean. An ex- 
periment in integrative learning. Soc. Serv. Rev., 
1955, 29, 358-371.—Discussion of an experiment in 
developing the content and method of presentation f 
material drawn from medicine, psychiatry, psychology 
and anthropology in the course of human growth and 
behavior in a school of social work. Objectives of 
the course were: to stimulate students toward a dy- 
namic conception of the wholeness of man; to enable 
students to appreciate both the uniqueness of man as 
well as his basic needs and processes which lend them- 
selves to generalization and classification ; to help stu- 
dents see man as being with a “thrust toward adapta- 
bility” ; to enable students to integrate the knowledge 
from the separate disciplines; and to teach more ef- 
fectively the interrelationship among the professions. 
—J. J. Parnicky. 

8467. Leonhardt, W., & Wiehler, H. Zwei Fille 
von angeborener Schreib-Leseschwiche bei Ju- 
gendlichen. (Two cases of congenital defects in 
reading and writing in juveniles.) Nervenarst, 1954, 
25, 447-451. 

8468. Penty, Ruth C. (Public Schools, Battle 
Creek, Mich.) Reading ability and high school 
drop-outs. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956. 93 p. 
$2.75.—Among good readers the drop-out rate was 
14.5%, among poor readers 50%. ‘The peak of drop- 
outs occurred in 10th grade. Intensive study was 
made to compare poor readers who drop out and poor 
readers who continue to graduation. In each group 
there was marked disparity between reading age and 
mental age. Other factors, such as emotional adjust- 
ment, home security, enjoyment of extra-curricular 
activities, served to encourage pupils to remain in 
school even though they had reading difficulties. 68- 
item bibliography —M. Murphy. 

8469. Russell, David H., & Groff, Patrick J. 
i California, Berkeley.) Personal factors in- 

uencing perception in reading. Education, 1955, 
75, 600-603.—In the act of perception the child does 
not respond to verbal black and white by itself. He 
responds to memories, images, emotional components, 
and other environmental factors. As reading is a 
thinking process, its materials are varied and numer- 
ous. Some of the general findings of the psychology 
of perception as they relate to reading are summa- 
rized.—S. M. Amatora. 

8470. Staiger, Ralph C. (Mississippi Southern 
Coll., Hattiesburg.) Meaning clues to word per- 
ception. Education, 1955, 75, 578-581.—The author 
discusses the importance of meaning in the per- 
ceptual process. This serves to pinpoint the influence 
of meaning upon children’s ability to learn word 
recognition skills. He concludes that although mean- 
ing is an important factor in word recognition it is 
not the commanding factor. The child who is over- 
dependent upon meaning clues to the exclusion of 
others, suffers —S. M. Amatora. 

8471. Strang, Ruth. (Columbia U., New York.) 


Perception as _— of the total reading process. 
Education, 1955, 75, 596-599.—The perception of 
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words depends upon many conditions within the in- 
dividual and within the reading situation. The read- 
er’s life experiences as well as his specific experiences 
with reading, his concept of himself, his attitude, his 
skill in reading, his mental alertness, his goals for 
the future—all these will influence his perception in 
any new reading situation. 3 mental tasks involved 
include: (1) translation of the visual stimulus of the 
word into a message that is carried by the nervous 
system; (2) identification of the total form or dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the word; and (3) com- 
prehension of meaning, which involves many inter- 
related nerve pathways.—S. M. Amatora. 


IntTERESts, Atritupes & Hasits 


8472. Budick, Isidore. Jewish college youth. 
Jewish Educ., 1955, 26(2), 52-56.—“. . . more than 
two-thirds of those who joined a Jewish student or- 
ganization . . . were moved exclusively by social con- 
siderations. .. . Joining any Jewish student organiza- 
tion . . . [is often perceived as] a hinderance and 
entirely extraneous to one’s immediate world of [pro- 
fessional preparatory] interests. .. . The Jewish stu- 
dent follows and sometimes accentuates the long 
established tradition of his non-Jewish colleagues of 
challenging accepted beliefs and dogmas. In most in- 
stances this stage is transitory.”"—J. A. Fishman. 


SpectAL EDUCATION 


8473. American Foundation for the Blind & Na- 
tional Study Committee on Education of Deaf- 
blind Children. Workshop for teachers of deaf- 
blind children. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1956. 35 p. 40¢.—This first workshop 
on the education of deaf-blind children discussed pre- 
school training, the educational program, and evalua- 
tion and related questions, such as the Rubella child, 
educational handicaps and a proposed national center. 
The largest part of the report deals with teaching 
methods and discusses experience training, language 
development, and speech development.—B. Lowen- 
feld. 

8474. Vakeel, Jai H. (34 Warden Road, Bombay 
26, India.) Educating the mentally handicapped. 
Bombay: Popular Book Depot, n.d. xii, 72 p.— 
Written by a director of a school for children with 
mental handicap, this book describes the special meth- 
ods employed in the school. It also indicates the ma- 
terials that are used for visual training and speech 
training. Practical work, such as hand work, wool 
work, etc., is considered important—V. M. Staudt. 

8475. Worcester, D. A. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Children of above-average mentality. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1956. 68 p. $2.00.— 
This hard-cover revision of the 1955 pamphlet (see 
30: 6309) has the same treatment of “preliminary 
problems” and an added report of research on ac- 
celeration. The chapters on enrichment and “special 
questions” have been augmented. 26-item bibliog- 
raphy.—T7. E. Newland. 


EpUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


8476. Alexander, Ralph W., & Summerskill, 
John. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Factors affect- 


ing the incidence of upper respiratory complaints 
among college students. 


Student Med., 1956, 4, 
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61-73.—The 4-year medical charts of 793 Cornell 
undergraduates were reviewed for all visits to the 
Student Medical Clinic for upper respiratory com- 
plaints. The incidence of such complaints was found 
to increase substantially each time the student body 
returned to campus following a recess but was not 
related to periods of stress in the university calender 
or to weather conditions during this 4-year period. 
Students in academic trouble, disciplinary trouble, in 
campus leadership posts, in varsity athletics, or other 
special groups did not present a significantly greater 
number of these complaints. In general, the data 
point to physiological rather than psychological fac- 
tors as influencing students to seek relief from com- 
mon cold symptoms.—J. Summerskill. 

8477. Cottingham, Harold F. Guidance in ele- 
mentary schools: principles and practices. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight Publishing Co., 
1956. xiii, 325 p. $5.00.—The 16 chapters discuss 
the philosophy and principles of guidance in the ele- 
mentary school, methods of understanding and work- 
ing with children, and procedures for organizing, 
improving, and evaluating guidance services. More 
than 180 examples are provided drawn from schools 
throughout the country. The author believes that an 
adequate guidance program in the elementary school 
may be achieved through 4 classes of procedures: (1) 
administrative and curricular policy; (2) teacher- 
promoted procedures; (3) school and community re- 
sources; and (4) selected professional activities fos- 
tering guidance. 12-page bibliography.—W. Cole- 
man. 

8478. Davie, James S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The use of a college mental hygiene 
clinic. Student Med., 1956, 4, 74-83.—Yale students 
who had been seen at the Division of Mental Hygiene 
between 1949 and 1955 were compared with a ran- 
dom sample of the nonpatient population. Data from 
questionnaires and university records showed a num- 
ber of differences in background, activities and satis- 
faction at college, and in the use of self-descriptive 
traits. The patient group was found to be more 
maladjusted, dissatisfied and self-deprecatory. At 
the same time, the patient group came to the clinic 
from all walks of campus life. Many in-college vari- 
ables were unrelated to patient/nonpatient status. 
The findings raise a variety of questions for further 
investigation.—J. Summerskill. 

8479. Harrison, Robert W. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) Leaving college because of emo- 
tional problems. Student Med., 1956, 4, 49-60.— 
A study of 179 students leaving Yale because of emo- 
tional difficulties showed that 48% returned and that 
69% of these returning students remained to grad- 
uate. Successful completion of college work was 
found to be significantly related to: (1) graduate 
rather than undergraduate status, (2) good academic 
standing at the time of leaving, and (3) a leaving 
diagnosis of psychosis or psychoneurosis rather than 
character disorder. The data indicate that a serious 
psychiatric condition is not necessarily permanently 
damaging to a student’s development and eventual 
academic success.—J. Summerskill. 

8480. Lawrence, Fred E. (Commission on AI- 
coholism, State of Indiana, Muncie, Ind.) Alcohol- 
ism on the college campus. Student Med., 1955, 4, 
3-12.—The problem of alcoholism as such is said to 
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be a minor problem on the college campus. Recog- 
nition and treatment of the potential alcoholic group 
is seen as an important problem. Clinical signs of 
this latter condition are outlined and it is related to 
other psychopathology.—J. Summerskill. 


8481. Meinert, Rudolf. Vergleichende Unter- 
suchungen zur Schulreife. (Investigations on school 
readiness.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 188-198.— 
Children prior to commencing school were given 
medical examinations and divided in groups accord- 
ing to the phase of their development. The results 
were compared with findings of previous studies. It 
was concluded that both psychologica! test procedures 
and measurements of physical development are neces- 
sary to decide upon readiness for school. No uni- 
form judgment as to age of school readiness can be 
given. This readiness has to be decided individually. 
—M. J. Stanford. 


8482. Otis, Jack. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) A 
classification of academic, social, and personal 
problems for use in a college student health de- 
partment. Student Med., 1955, 3, 76-78.—The spe- 
cial problems of foreign students are catalogued as 
an addition to the previously published Monks-Heath 
classification of student adjustment problems. An 
analysis of 5 years counseling experience with foreign 
students at the University of Illinois suggests 9 dis- 
tinctive problem areas. These include: changed po- 
litical conditions, distance from home, governmentally 
prescribed curriculum, comprehension of English, etc. 
—J, Summerskill. 


8483. Rudert, Ruth. Das Gesprich mit den 
Eltern. (Talk with parents.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 
6, 85-88.—Some practical hints are given for dealing 
with parents whose children are in need of educa- 
tional counseling. In the first place, the parents 
should be included in the counseling process, and 
preferrably both father and mother. In the second 
place, the parents should he given the feeling that the 
counselor understands their problem. The discussion 
with the parents should be a give and take process.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


8484. Summerskill, John, & Darling, C. Douglas. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) A progress report on 
the Student Stability Studies. Student Med., 1955, 
3, 85-91.—Preliminary findings on student adjust- 
ment problems among a class of 1,818 Cornell under- 
graduates are reported. The rate of attrition was 
found to be 41% with about half these students leav- 
ing the University in good academic standing. Sex 
differences in background factors related to attrition 
were investigated. Records pertaining to social ac- 
tivities and health status were also analysed accord- 
ing to sex, religion, and other variables.—/J. Summer- 


skill. 


8485. Warters, Jane. High school personnel 
work today. (2nd ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1956. ix, 358 p. $4.75.—In her second 
edition, Warters has retained essentially the same 
outline as the first edition (see 21: 621). “The ma- 
terial has, however, been completely rewritten and a 
considerable amount of new material added. he 
The first part of the book considers “Youth in a 
Changing Society,” institutional and technological 
developments contributing to student personnel work, 
and perspectives from psychology, sociology, and hu- 
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man relations research. The second part takes up 
understanding the individual, counseling, providing 
occupational information, student activities and vari- 
ous student personnel services, coordination, in-serv- 
ice education, and evaluation —W. Coleman. 


(See also abstracts 8114, 8329, 8468) 


EpUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


8486. Educational Testing Service. Fifth An- 
nual Western Regional Conference on Testing 
Problems. Los Angeles: Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, 1956. 64 p.—At the Fifth Annual Western Re- 
gional Conference on Testing Problems the topics 
discussed were: Potential uses of personality scales 
in schools and colleges; High school-college articula- 
tion testing; Using evaluation to improve instruction 
at the classroom level; Use of tests to select scholar- 
ship candidates; A pilot study of student-kept cumu- 
lative records; Use of tests to select teacher candi- 
dates; and A use of tests in college curriculum evalu- 
ation —G. C. Carter. 

8487. Mallinson, George Greisen, & Buck, Jac- 
queline V. An investigation of the New York 
State Regents Examinations in science. J. erp. 
Educ., 1955, 24, 43-89.—The purpose of the investi- 
gation was (1) to investigate the attitudes of certain 
science teachers from the state of New York toward 
the New York State Regents Examinations in Sci- 
ence, (2) to analyze and evaluate certain characteris- 
tics of the Regents Examinations for biology, chem- 
istry, earth science, and physics prepared for the 
examination period during the years 1949 and 1950. 
The conclusions reported by the authors were in gen- 
eral favorable toward the retention of the Regents 
Examinations.—E. F. Gardner. 

8488. Rimland, Bernard. The development and 
validation of forms 1 and 2 of the NROTC (Con- 
tract) Student Selection Test. USN Bur. Nav. 
Pers. tech. Bull., 1955, No. 55-17, viii, 41 p.—Both 
forms of the NROTC test were found to be more 
reliable at all colleges than OQT-3, the test they had 
been designed to replace. The NROTC test was also 
of more appropriate difficulty than the OQT-3. The 
NROTC test and OQT-3 were found to have ap- 
proximately the same validity in predicting the 
criteria of first semester college grades and first 
semester Naval Science grades. The NROTC test 
was also found to have a validity similar to that of 
the Navy College Aptitude Test which is used in the 
selection of Regular NROTC students. Minor re- 
visions were made in both forms of the new test on 
the basis of item-analysis findings. 

8489. Sanchez Hidalgo, Efrain. (U. Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras.) La filosofia de la evaluacién. 
(The philosophy of evaluation.) Rev. Asoc. Maes- 
tros, P. R., 1955, 14, 192-193, 211; 1956, 15, 6-7, 33. 
—The following topics are discussed: the importance 
of the new concept of evaluation, differences between 
measurement and evaluation, functions of evaluation, 
aspects to be evaluated in modern education, criteria 
to be followed in the process, steps in the process of 
evaluation, and levels of evaluation. 23-item bibliog- 
raphy.—E. Sdnches-Hidalgo. 

8490. Secadas, Francisco. (Higher Council of 
Scientific Investigations, Madrid.) Una ficha psico- 
pedagégica. (A psychopedagogical index card.) 
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Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1954, 9, 71-91.—Edu- 
cational institutions maintain voluminous data on 
each pupil, including test scores, grades, and class 
standings. These data are often unwieldy and dif- 
ficult to interpret. The use of a standard file card 
using standardized scores facilitates both individual 
interpretation and manipulation of the data in group 
studies. A sample card is illustrated, together with 
descriptions of the computation and use of percentiles, 
T scores, S scores, and correlations of scores.—R. O. 
Peterson. 


EpucaTION STAFF PERSONNEL 


8491. Grotke, Earl Martin. (USC, Los Angeles.) 
A study of professional distances between the 
raters of teachers and teachers rated. J. exp. Educ., 
1955, 24, 1-41.—The study is an attempt to show the 
relationship between the attitude of raters and ratees 
and the ratings given to teachers. The hypothesis 
tested is that the length of “professional distance” 
between raters and ratees increases as teacher rating 
decreases. Explanations regarding a considerable por- 
tion of the data which do not support the hypothesis 
are presented. 27 references.—E. F. Gardner. 


8492. Halpin, Andrew W. (Montana State U., 
Missoula.) The leadership behavior of school su- 
perintendents; the perceptions and expectations 
of board members, staff members, and superin- 
tendents. Columbus 10, O., College of Education, 
Ohio State University, 1956. x, 109 p. $2.00.—50 
Ohio school superintendents were evaluated using the 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire for de- 
termining two dimensions of leadership behavior, viz.; 
“Initiating Structure” or ability to initiate action and 
get things done, and “consideration” or ability to 
maintain good human relations with subordinates. 
These officials were thus described by themselves, 
their school boards and members of their faculties. 
37 references.—H. K. Moore. 

8493. Mason, Ward S., & Gross, Neal. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Intra-occupational 
prestige differentiation: the school superintend- 
ency. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 20, 326-331.—The 
purposes of this study were to determine whether there 
were significant prestige differentials within an oc- 
cupation as well as among different occupations ; and 
if there were, to investigate the determinants of intra- 
occupational prestige. A representative sample of 
91 Massachusetts school superintendents were asked 
to compare their own jobs with those of other su- 
perintendents in the state. The comparisons were 
done in terms of five categories of professional stand- 
ing. Results indicated that there were significant 
differences within the profession. They indicated 
further that the factor which contributed most to 
prestige was the superintendent’s salary—H. E. 
Yuker. 

8494. Wang, Charles K. S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) The control of teachers in 
Communist China; a socio-political study. USAF 
Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Tech. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
36, x, 61 p.—This study investigated the principles, 
media, methods, extent and results of the political 
control of school teachers in Communist China cover- 
ing the period from Spring 1949 to Spring 1953 and 
based primarily on newspapers, educational journals, 
official reports, books and pamphlets published there. 
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It concludes that at this time it is impossible to state 
whether teacher control by the Communists will ulti- 
mately succeed or fail. 
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8495. Arnold, Wilhelm. Die wissenschaftlichen 
Grundlagen des Psychologischen Dienstes der 
deutschen Arbeitsverwaltung. (The scientific bases 
of the psychological service of the German adminis- 
tration for employment.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 
23-29.—The services of the psychologist in the public 
administration for employment in Germany are ac- 
cepted and effective because of his scientific sincerity 
and his reliability which has been proven in many 
practical situations. Several of the factors which 
have led to his success and are generally applicable 
are mentioned. Among those mentioned is the prob- 
lem of terminology and that of psychological reports. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

8496. Browaeys, R. Enquéte sur les occupations 
actuelles des anciens stagiaires des centres de 
formation professionnelle des adultes. (Study of 
the present jobs held by former trainees of voca- 
tional training schools for adults.) Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. psychotech., 1955, 4, 235-257.—In a survey 
using stratified sampling, approximately 34 of the 
trainees were found to be successful in their career. 
Variables such as age, type of work, military serv- 
ice, attitude of the worker, jobs held before training 
were found to determine success on the job—V. 
Sanua. 

8497. Bryan, Glenn L. Electronics trouble 
shooting: a behavioral analysis. [Ios Angeles, 
Calif.]: Department of Psychology, University of 
Southern California, 1956. xii, 200 p. (TR 13.)— 
Step-by-step protocols from 4 data sources are ex- 
amined with the objective of developing a framework 
for behavioral analyses of trouble shooting. In an 
attempt to integrate various facets of such perform- 
ances, qualitative segments are identified in each 
protocol, and refernce is made to their frequency, 
position, consistency, and behavioral consequences. 
Separate treatment is given to special aspects such 
as redundancy, errors, time, and action rate. 
Throughout the report, attention is directed to gen- 
eralizability of the results to different kinds of elec- 
tronics equipment and to different test formats. The 
main conclusions are presented in a series of sum- 
mary statements. 

8498. Hall, Robert L. (Crew Res. Lab., Ran- 
dolph A.F.B., Tex.) Social influence on the air- 
craft commander’s role. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1955, 
20, 292-299.—Questionnaire data were collected from 
40 B-29 crews, with respect to two hypotheses: (1) 
crew members’ attitudes about aircraft commanders’ 
behavior would tend to converge into a group norm 
in proportion to crew cohesiveness; (2) a mutual 
adaptation would take place between crew member’s 
attitudes and the commander’s behavior asa function 
of crew cohesiveness and the commander’s resultant 
force to remain in the crew. Results were generally 
as hypothesized with respect to the dimensions of “in- 
timacy,” but results with respect to the dimensions 
of “nurturance” and “militariness” were equivocal and 
seemed to suggest that effective crew norms had not 
developed.—H. E. Yuker, 
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8499. Schleh, Edward C. (Schleh Associates, 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Successful executive action; 
a practical course in getting executive results. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955. xv, 
252 p. $10.00.—Presents the executive with a series 
of principles illustrated with actual practice. The 
material on executive action is organized into 4 parts: 
The methods that get results and how to use them; 
Getting results from people; Getting results from 
yourself as a leader; and Building men: the key to 
“results.” —A. J. Sprow. 

8500. Voas, Robert B., Bair, John T., & Ambler, 
Rosalie K. The relationship between behavior in 
a stress situation and later separation from flight 
training with expressed anxiety toward flying. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. NM 
001 101 108.01, iii, 9 p—-The purpose of this research 
was to determine the relationship between behavior 
in a miniature stress situation and manifest fear in 
flight training. Reactions of cadets during simulated 
high altitude in a decompression chamber were re- 
lated to later anxiety toward flying as reported in 
interviews with cadets withdrawing from Naval air 
training. The results indicated that significantly 
more of the cadets who withdrew because of anxiety 
toward flying had revealed anxiety reactions in the 
decompression chamber than did successful cadets. 
The use of miniature stress situations as predictors 
and criteria is discussed. 


Sevection & PLACEMENT 


8501. Ambler, Rosalie K. Characteristics of the 
revised aviation selection test battery adminis- 
tered experimentally to naval aviation cadets. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 001 108 
102, iv, 13 p.—The central problem of this investiga- 
tion was to evaluate the four tests of the revised 
aviation selection battery. The Aviation Qualifica- 
tion Test was found to predict ground school grades 
to a highly acceptable degree. The Spatial Appercep- 
tion Test, the Mechanical Comprehension Test, and 
the Biographical Inventory each correlated signifi- 
cantly with the attrition criteria for the 1109 cadet 
subjects. The revised FAR score correlated higher 
with attrition criteria than did the previous FAR 
score which it replaced. Differential weighting of the 
separate tests increased the predictiveness of the FAR. 

8502. Ambler, Rosalie K. Pre-training flight 
experience levels in relation to aptitude test scores 
and attrition from the Naval Air Training Pro- 
gram. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, Proj. 
No. NM 001 108 102, Rep. No. 2, 8 p.—This research 
investigated the interrelationship among pre-training 
flight experience levels, aptitude test scores, and pass/ 
attrition criterion data for a group of 1190 naval 
aviation cadets. It was found that these 3 variables 
were significantly interrelated. However, the pres- 
ent selection battery maintained its validity for pre- 
dicting the criteria when flight experience was held 
constant. In addition it was established that aug- 
mentation of the Flight Aptitude Rating (FAR) 
score with credit for flight experience yielded no sig- 
nificant improvement in selection since these two 
variables performed on overlapping function in pre- 
dicting the criteria. 

8503. Bertholom, A.. & Marquant, R. Con- 
tribution a l'étude et a l’emploi des épreuves MB. 
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(Contribution to the study and the use of the MB 
technical tests.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 
1955, 4, 269-280.—The MB tests were administered 
to determine degrees of technical knowledge in an 
unselected group. The tests were found to discrimi- 
nate 4 groups, from those with no technical knowl- 
edge to qualified workers. English summary.—V. 
Sanua. 

8504. Eells, Janet. Differences between recruit 
and fleet input to the Fleet Sonar School, Key 
West. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. tech. Bull., 1955, No. 
55-14, vi, 22 p—The recruit groups in both samples 
were found to be significantly younger and to have 
made higher scores on the General Classification 
Test (GCT) and the Arithmetic Test (ARI) than 
men assigned from the fleet. With the variables in 
which significant differences occurred controlled by 
means of analysis of covariance techniques, statis- 
tically significant differences in sonar school grades 
were found in some instances although the actual 
differences were small. In the sample for which rat- 
ing scale information was available the fleet group 
obtained significantly higher shipboard performance 
ratings on ability to maintain sonar contact while the 
recruits were rated higher on ability to interpret and 
report doppler. The actual differences were small. 

8505. Eells, Janet. (U.S. Naval Personnel Res. 
Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Evaluation of 
screening standards for Recruit Preparatory Train- 
ing. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. Tech. Bull., 1955, No. 
55-11, viii, 69 p—The relations of the following 
variables to performance in Recruit Preparatory 


‘Training (RPT)-were studied: school record, Pulhes 


neuropsychiatric score, AFQT, GCT, Non-Verbal 
Classification Test, Literacy Test, Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test (Reading), and the Revised Group Beta 
Examination. The low correlations between test 
scores and criteria of performance in RPT and Re- 
cruit Training (RT) and the relatively large num- 
ber of failures among recruits not assigned to RPT 
suggest the inadequacy of the present standards. The 
non-verbal tests were the most promising predictors 
of completion of RPT and RT, as well as of company 
commander estimates of aptitude for the Navy. 29 
references.—H. P. Kelley. 

8506. Lockman, Robert F. Investigations of 
some assumptions basic to psychological test 
research and development with selected naval 
cadets. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, No 
NM 001 108 100.06, iv, 19 p.—3 studies of naval 
aviation cadet selection measures and criteria of 
training success were conducted to test empirically 
assumptions fundamental to the accurate utilization 
and interpretation of validity statistics. The gen- 
eral implication of all 3 studies is that important as- 
sumptions underlying accurate statistical analyses of 
predictor-criterion data relationships are adequately 
satisfied when samples of selected cadets are em- 
ployed. This provides greater assurance to the cor- 
rect application and interpretation of validation sta- 
tistics than has formerly existed. 

8507. Oldham, Charles C., Sparrow, Charles E., 
& Watkins, James R. (New State Office Blidg., 108 
Walnut St., Lexington, Ky.) The Kentucky drivers 
vision program. Optom. Wkly, 1955, 46, 1048-1052. 
—A vision test to screen driver license applicants 
is described, as recently instituted by the licensing 
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section of the Records and Identification Division of 
the Kentucky State Police. The test includes meas- 
urements of: lateral phoria, vertical phoria, second 
degree fusion, stereopsis, right and left eye visual 
acuity. The instrument used was a moditied hand 
stereoscope, although “. . . where money is available 
...” regularly manufactured instruments are recom- 
mended. The program has run smoothly for two 
years. 2,200 applicants were examined and 18.18% 
were found deficient—7. Shipley. 

8508. Rasch, Arthur G. Improving personnel 
selection through research. Civil Serv. Assembly 
personn. Rep., 1955, No. 552, 15-17.—Civil service 
testing can be significantly improved by systematic 
test research, which makes possible better tests. Im- 
proved tests can lead to reduced turnover through 
more efficient selection, and greater employee and 
public confidence in test selection methods.—P. Ash. 

8509. Swanson, Leonard. Relationships among 
aptitude, school, and shipboard measures for 
sonarmen: an analysis with revised criterion meas- 
ures. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. tech. Bull., 1955, No. 
55-19, vii, 46 p—GCT and ARI are generally sig- 
nificantly related to phase and final grades in sonar 
school. The Sonar Pitch Memory Test is a good 
predictor of Sound Recognition Group Trainer 
(SRGT) grade in sonar school. In this restricted 
population none of the selection tests is significantly 
related to shipboard performance. Phase and final 
school grades are significantly related to performance 
aboard ship in two of the three groups where this 
type of information is available. Of the experimental 
variables, ETST is the best predictor of the graduate- 
drop criterion in sonar school. 

8510. Swanson, Leonard; Eells, Janet, & Kach, 
Peter H. (U.S. Naval Personnel Res. Field Activity, 
San Diego, Calif.) Validation of selection pro- 
cedures for Radioman Class “A” Schools. USN 
Bur. Nav. Pers. Tech. Bull., 1955, No. 55-13, viii, 
50 p.—Current selection procedures, questionnaire 
items, and the effect of various possible cutting scores 
for the selection tests were studied. The GCT and 
Arithmetic Test currently used for selection predicted 
school performance for recruits but not for men as- 
signed from the fleet; the Navy Radio Code Aptitude 
Test predicted performance for both groups; previous 
experience in receiving code was related to success. 
A large percentage of failures could have been elimi- 
nated prior to assignment by the use of less generous 
waivers of requirements and different selection stand- 
ards for the fleet group. A review of the literature 
on predictors of achievement in radio code is given. 
23 references.—H. P. Kelley. 

8511. Thurau, J. H. Short-cuts in the exami- 
nation unit. Civil Serv. Assembly personn. Rep., 
1955, No. 552, 18-22.—The development of a com- 
mon set of items to measure basic characteristics for 
all professional applicants and a coding system for 
eliminating duplicates in an examination item file 
are described.—P. Ash. 

8512. U.S.N. Bureau of Naval Personnel. Per- 
sonnel Measurement Research Branch. Person- 
nel Analysis Division. Follow-up of officer can- 
didate school graduates. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. Res. 
Rep., 1955, No. 55-2, vii, 6 p.—Officer candidates 
from Class 2 were followed up in order to determine 
the effectiveness of selection procedures which lead 
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to commissioning. These procedures comprise the 
initial selection to OCS and the series of hurdles at 
OCS which the candidate must successfully pass in 
order tc be commissioned. The results of this study 
indicate that initial selection procedures are very 
effective in predicting OCS performance and that 
OCS performance is effective in predicting later of- 
ficer performance as evaluated by the first fitness 
report. 

8513. U.S.N. Personnel Research Field Activity. 
The Naval Knowledge Test for enlisted men. 
I. Development of the test. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. 
Tech. Buil., 1955, No. 55-8, viii, 35 p—A 45-item 
Naval Knowledge Test (NKT) was developed “. . . 
to provide an indirect measure of recruit motivation 
and interest in the Navy.” For an unselected recruit 
sample the NKT corrected split-half reliability was 
.77 and the correlation with the General Classification 
Test (GCT) was .57. For a sample of potential stu- 
dents for Navy class A schools, the reliability was 
.79 and the correlation with the GCT was .50. Cor- 
relaticns-- between the NKT and the Arithmetic, 
Mechanical Aptitude, and Clerical Aptitude tests of 
the Navy Basic Test Battery were all below .20 
for the potential school sample. Validation of the 
NKT will be reported later—H. P. Kelley. 

8514. U.S.N. Personnel Research Field Activity. 
Peer ratings as an immediate criterion of sonar- 
man performance. II. Relationships between peer 
ratings and shipboard rating measures. USN Bur. 
Nav. Pers. tech. Bull., 1955, No. 55-12, v, 26 p.— 
For peer ratings, obtained on 82 groups of from 7 to 
13 students at the end of sonar school training, the 
median reliability is .87. Peer ratings appear to be 
related to school performance measures to a moderate 
degree. The correlation between peer ratings and 
shipboard performance as measured by the Ship- 
board Rating Scale for Sonarmen total score is low, 
but significant at the 1% level; the probable mag- 
nitude of the true relationship is still in doubt because 
of the unknown reliability of the shipboard criterion. 

8515. U.S.N. Personnel Research Field Activity. 
Proficiency measures for sonar operators. I. De- 
tection and tracking measures in the scanning at- 
tack teacher. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. Tech. Bull., 
1955, No. 55-4, viii, 192 p—To explore the use of 
the anti-submarine attack teacher for measuring the 
sonar operator’s proficiency, a-standard test run was 
designed, including 4 simulated attacks on a sub- 
marine. The proficiency measures included 71 in- 
dividual scores and a composite index of perform- 
ance. “The proficiency measures tested were not 
considered reliable due to the wide variation in equip- 
ment error as well as to the variation in problem 
simulation.” The study points up the need for im- 
proved accuracy of the training equipment and for 
more reliable methods of problem simulation.—H. P. 
Keiley. 

8516. U.S.N. Personnel Research Field Activity. 
Proficiency measures for sonar operators. II. 
The BRER as a measure of proficiency of sound 
range recorder operators. USN Bur. Nav. Pers. 
Tech. Bull., 1955, No. 55-5, iv, 21 p—To explore the 
use of the Bearing and Range Error Recorder 
(BRER) for measuring the proficiency of Sound 
Range Recorder operators in the attack teacher, a 
test problem consisting of pre-determined ship and 
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submarine courses was administered. Only 1 of the 
5 scores had a test-retest reliability coefficient that 
was significant at the 5% level. “The numerous in- 
consistencies found in individual performance were 
due mostly to inaccuracies in the . . . Attack Teacher 
and variations .. . in the BRER equipment. The 
Attack Teacher . . . should not be used to measure 
accuracy of attacks, but rather to teach attack pro- 
cedure.” —H. P. Kelley. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


8517. Figuerido, C. A. Valoracion psicologica 
del salario. (A psychological evaluation of wages.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1954, 9, 31-42.—In- 
creases in both quality and quantity of production 
cannot be brought about simply by paying the opera- 
tor what he perceives as more money. Any produc- 
tion worker with a fixed wage is indifferent to varia- 
tions in production, since he has little interest in such 
variations or in Company success. His motivation is 
more likely to be greater if he comes to feel an in- 
tegral part of the Company, participating directly in 
its goals. Incentive systems, proportional wages, 
profit sharing, and some kinds of benefits may add 
to this participation, if they are appropriately chosen 
and administered. But they must be supported by the 
Company’s interest in him as an individual and in his 
future with the Company.—R. O. Peterson. 

8518. Hickman, C. Addison. (North Carolina St. 
Coll., Raleigh.), & Kuhn, Manford H. Individuals, 
groups, and economic behavior. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1956. xvii, 266 p. $4.75.—This book is 
intended (1) to demonstrate what can be accom- 
plished by applying social psychology to economic 
problems and (2) to illuminate and possibly resolve 
3 basic issues: the nature and effect of managerial 
motivation, the feasibility of making “inter-personal 
comparisons” of utility or satisfaction, and the much 
mooted question of whether economic plann‘ng and 
human freedom are compatible.”—P. Ash. 

8519. Mayer, Arthur. Die gegenwéartige Prob- 
lematik der Arbeits- und Betriebspsychologie. 
(The present problematic situation of labor and in- 
dustrial psychology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 6- 
18.—Industrial society has to cope with problems 
such as change of the individual because of the lesser 
application of the intellect, individual and social dis- 
integration because of specialization and partition of 
labor, loss of the humane aspect of work, loss of feel- 
ings of security, etc. The main practical measure- 
ments proposed concern the participation of the in- 
dustrial psychologist in order to maintain the hu- 
mane-social aspects of work and also his acting as 
personnel counsel. 75 references.—M. J. Stanford. 

8520. Minnesota. University. Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. Organization for management team- 
work. Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1955. xiv, 
63 p.—Ten papers are reproduced which were pre- 
sented at the 13th Annual Conference on Industrial 
Relations in April, 1955. The topics relate to in- 
dustrial leadership, human factors in organization, 
planning for the future, incentives, and organization 
success.—C. G. Browne. 

8521. Walker, Kenneth F. (U. Western Aus- 
tralia, Nedlands.) Industrial relations in Australia. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1956. 








INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


xviii, 389 p. $7.50.—An ecological and analytic study 
of Australia’s half century of experience with com- 
pulsory arbitration, with particular emphasis on the 
furniture, metal mining, slaughtering, coal mining, 
sheep raising, metal trades and stevedoring indus- 
tries —H. Silverman. 


8522. Williams, J. The incentive in bonus pay- 
ment schemes. Bull. Brit. psychol. Soc., 1955, 27, 9. 
—Abstract. 

8523. Zaleznik, A. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Worker satisfaction and development: a 
case study of work and social behavior in a fac- 
tory group. Boston, Mass.: Harvard University, 
Division of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1956. xv, 148 p. $2.00.—In this 
study of 14 men with diverse backgrounds, rates of 
pay and job responsibilities, the author found a clearly 
developed social structure which cut across the dif- 
ferentiating factors and permitted individuals to 
satisfy needs for interaction and mutual support. 37 
references.—P. Ash. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 

8524. American Institute for Research. Plan- 
ning for progress. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Author, 1956. 
44 p.—These proceeding of an AIR planning con- 
ference on what advances in psychological knowledge 
could make the greatest practical contribution to the 
welfare of the nation in the next ten years include 
papers on AIR, a new type of resource organiza- 
tion, by John C. Flanagan, contributions to business 
and industry by S. Rains Wallace, contributions to 
national defense by Paul M. Fitts, and research plan- 
ning for AIR programs by Robert Fitzpatrick, Bar- 
bara J. Suttell, Paul A. Schwarz, Theodore W. 
Forbes, Harley O. Preston, Robert B. Miller, Marion 
F. Shaycoft, and Robert Glaser. Current AIR re- 
search programs are listed.—A. J. Sprow. 


8525. Brody, L. Seeing and ‘safe driving. 
Sight-sav. Rev., 1955, 25, 147-153.—The job analysis 
technique should be borrowed from the industrial 
field and applied to traffic safety. It is hypothesized 
that this would reveal the special significance of 3 
groups of visual functions: depth perception, pe- 
ripheral vision, dark adaptation and glare recovery, 
in addition to acuity. Vision is presently being 
tested for driver licensing under conditions of rest 
and directed attention. However, conditions of emo- 
tional stress or preoccupation occur often in actual 
driving and are commonly associated with accident 
occurrence. It is important to distinguish between 
what an individual is able to see and what he actually 
perceives in variable circumstances. Through train- 
ing, faulty visual habits may be corrected and average 
skills improved significantly—N. J. Raskin. 

8526. Deg, Eve. Problémes humains des change- 
ments technologiques. (Human problems in tech- 
nological changes.) Bull. Cent. Etud. psychotech., 
1955, 4, 312-318.—The author surveys various stud- 
ies pertaining to the various changes that workers 
must incur with modern technological advances. With 
automatic machinery, manual dexterity is replaced by 
technical intelligence —V. Sanua. 

8527. Herwig, Bernhard. Synthese zwischen 
theoretischer und angewandter Forschung als 
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Voraussetzung fiir die Anwendung der Psycholo- 
gie im Leben. (Synthesis between theoretical and 
applied research as pre-requisite for the application 
of psychology in living.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 
1-5.—The necessity for close cooperation between 
theorists and practitioners in the field of applied 
psychology is pointed out. Psychologists in this area 
have to recognize future problems and to undertake 
in time the necessary research. This approach re- 
quires competent personnel, institutions, and means 
for research. But none of these requirements exists 
at present in Germany. A plea is made to take steps 
for remedying this situation—M. J. Stanford. 


8528. Piéron, Henri; Coumétou, M., Durandin, 
G., & de Montmollin, G. Le maniement humain. 
(Handling people.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1956. xi, 959-1242. 1,200 fr—rThis is the 
fifth in a series on applied psychology, under the 
editorship of Henri Piéron. There are 4 main di- 
visions or chapters, each divided into a number of 
sections. (1) Perception: sensation, adjustment, in- 
tensity discrimination, and psychophysical problems. 
(2) Professional activities and its factors: criteria, 
working environment, motivation. (3) Propaganda 
and publicity. (4) Leadership: problems, charac- 
teristics of leaders, interaction between leader and 
the group. 65 references —R. W. Husband. 


INDUSTRY 

8529. Barron, Charles I., & Love, Andrew A. 
(Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Calif. Div., Burbank.) 
Evaluation of audiometric and hearing standards 
in industry. /ndustr. Med., 1955, 24, 398-405.—“A 
review of a hearing conservation program at Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation is presented, with detailed 
information concerning the establishment and effec- 
tiveness of audiometric and hearing standards. . . .” 
Findings of the original survey of 15,183 employees 
and details of program administration are included.— 
(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. . .. Handicapped.) 


8530. Clark, Brant. Disorientation: a cause of 
pilot error. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. Res. Rep., 1955, 
No. NM 001 110 110.39, ix, 82 p.—This report which 
is written primarily for flight surgeons summarizes 
and organizes a large number of studies bearing on 
disorientation (vertigo) in aircraft pilots. It is 
organized in terms of the perceptual processes which 
lead to proper orientation and disorientation in flight 
and attempts to show their relation to the pilot’s 
task. Disorientation in flight is considered to be due 
to psychophysiological causes which should be re- 
garded as the inevitable consequence of placing man 
in a task for which he is not fitted either by endow- 
ment or past training. An attempt is made to present 
explanations of pilots’ experiences with disorientation 
in psychophysiological terms. Some suggestions are 
made to prevent disorientation and to deal with it 
when it does occur. 72 references. 

8531. Craig, D. R. The human control dynamic 
analysis facility. USN Electronics Lab., Res. Rep., 
1955, Rep. 615, 7 p—A facility for the dynamic 
analysis of human controller characteristics is de- 
scribed. Equipment is provided for (1) simulation 
of the dynamics of many operating systems, (2) 
problem generation, and (3) data processing by vari- 
ous engineering techniques. The background, pur- 
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pose, and existing and potential applications of the 
facility are discussed. 

8532. Creelman, John A. Evaluation of ap- 
proach training procedures. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Res. Rep., 1955, Proj. No. NM 001 109 107, Rep. No. 
2, 14 p. A-1l, B-1.—The training effectiveness of a 
contact approach trainer was evaluated under routine 
training conditions within the framework of Navy 
primary flight training. The results indicated that 
the group of subjects receiving the training received 
significantly higher instructor ratings on approaches, 
fewer practice landings during pre-solo stage, and 
fewer unsatisfactory check flights than did the con- 
trol group. 

8533. Dirks, Heinz. Die Arbeitsanalyse. (Analy- 
sis of work.) . Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 19-22.—A 
closed system for a work analysis is proposed. This 
analysis leads to an evaluation and determination of 
work, on the one hand, and to selection and judgment 
of personnel, on the other hand. 4 criteria are set 
up for such an analysis: (1) the principle of com- 
pleteness; (2) of clarity; (3) of totality; and (4) of 
simplicity. It is speculated that such a proposal 
would be of great advantage for the industrial psy- 
chologist—M. J. Stanford. 

8534. Gerall, Arnold A., Sampson, Philip B., & 
Spragg, S. D. S. (Rochester U., N.Y.) Perform- 
ance on a tracking task as a function of position, 
radius, and loading of control cranks: I. Station- 
ary targets. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 135-150.—The 
purpose was to investigate the relationship between 
performance of operators on a simple two-hand target 
acquisition task and several aspects of the control 
system associated with a tracking task. Variables 
were two positions, three sizes of crank radii, and 
three magnitudes of force requirements. Total time 
to reach the target was the primary measure of per- 
formance. The main conclusion is that coulomb 
friction is detrimental to the efficient use of cranks 
when the task involves rotation alone, tracking under 
relatively stable conditions of the controls, or two- 
hand acquisition of stationary targets —R. W. Hus- 
Sand. 

8535. Gerall, Arnold A., Sampson, Philip B., 
Green, Russel F., & Spragg, S. D.S. (U. Rochester, 
N. Y.) Performance on a tracking task as a 
function of position, radius, and loading of con- 
trol cranks: II. Moving targets. J. Psychol., 1956, 
41, 151-156.—This follows (see 30: 8534) and tries 
to determine the influence of two different positions, 
three sizes of radii, and three magnitudes of loadings 
of control cranks upon performance of operators of 
a following experiment. Performances-were not sys- 
tematically related to the variables just mentioned, 
even though they had affected performance in the 
previous test—R. W. Husband. 

8536. Green, R. F., Goodenough, D., Andreas, 
B. G., Gerall, A. A. & Spragg, S. D. S. (U. 
Rochester, N. Y.) Performance levels and trans- 
fer effects in compensatory and following track- 
ing as a function of the planes of rotation of con- 
trol cranks. J. Psychol., 1956, 41, 107-118.—The 
problem was to investigate performance levels and 
transfer effects in both compensatory and following 
tracking as a function of two arrangements of dis- 
play-control movement relationships using modified 
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SAM Two-Hand Coordination Test and SAM Two- 
Hand Pursuit Tests. Changing from continuous to 
partly discontinuous performance produced a decre- 
ment, while the reverse change produced no such 
decrement. Change from easier to harder produces 
better transfer than harder to easier in compensatory 
tracking, and the reverse in following tracking.— 
R. W. Husband. 

8537. Kunert, Heinz. Uber Eignungsuntersuch- 
ungen fiir Kraftfahrerberufe. (On examinations 
for aptitude of motorists.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 
6, 96-98.—Motorists can be divided into three groups: 
(1) the majority that has no accidents; (2) a smaller 
group with few accidents, and (3) a still smaller 
group with maximum of accidents. In addition to 
medical examinations psychological measurements 
should be employed to select those inept to drive 
safely. It is recommended that requirements should 
comprise a certain degree of general intelligence and 
a certain degree of sensory motor coordination and 
integration, and also a certain degree of stability of 
the vehicle—M. J. Stanford. 

8538. Miura, Toyohiko; Morioka, Mituso; Saito, 
Hajime, & Kimura, K. (Rddd Kagaku Kenkyusho, 
Tokyo.) On the fatigue of working in hot atmos- 
pheric conditions and the effect of resting pauses. 
Rep. Inst. Sci. Labour, Tokyo, 1953, 47, 16-20.— 
Two young, healthy steam boilermen performed satis- 
factorily after a four hour experiment working under 
a dry bulb temperature of 35° C (wet bulb 30° C) 
with a rest of 45 to 60 minutes after each hour of 
exposure. Greater heat or exposure was rather dif- 
ficult to tolerate—H. Silverman. 

8539. Moore, John V., Saltz, Eli, & Hoehn, 
Arthur J. (Chanute AF Base, Ill.) Improving 
equipment maintenance by means of a preplanning 
technique. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 
1955, No. AFPTRC-TN-55-26, v, 11 p.—Preplan- 
ning in trouble-shooting electronic equipment is em- 
phasized in technical schools and maintenance manu- 
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als, but not adequately ittplemented. The authors 
developed a simple technique, requiring advance prep- 
aration of an ordered check-list of probable problems 
and evaluated it in a controlled experiment. The 
results demonstrated superiority of the method in 
trouble shooting solutions and efficiency.—S. B. Sells. 


8540. Riissel, Arnulf. Psychologische Probleme 
des Fahrens bei Nacht. (Psychological problems in 
night driving.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1955, 6, 93-94.— 
Orientation in night driving is more “egocentric” 
than driving in daytime. The sense organs are more 
or less excluded except vision. There also exist 
possibilities of deception because of lack of visible 
shadows, better illumination of the edges of the 
highway than of the middle, etc. All these factors 
necessitate a psychological strain and thus explain, in 
part, the difficulties of night driving. —M. J. Stanford. 

8541. Saito, Hajime, & Takamatsu, Makoto. 
Experimentelle Studien iiber die Beeinflussung 
von Inversion der Zeitphasen von taglicher Arbeit, 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung von rhythmi- 
schen Verdnderungen der Blut- und Harnbe- 
schaffenheiten wahrend Tag und Nacht. (Experi- 


mental studies on the effects of inverted daily work 
time phases, with special consideration of rhythmic 
changes in blood and urine conditions during day 
and night.) Rep. Inst. Sci. Labour, Tokyo, 1954, 47, 
-11. 


8542. U.S.N. Office of Naval Research. Special 
Devices Center. Bibliography of human engineer- 
ing reports; unclassified. Port Washington, L. L., 
N. Y.: Author, 1956. 18 p.—tTitles are listed under 
subject categories, with author, date, security classi- 
fication, and number.—R. Tyson. 
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decrement. Change from easier to harder produces 
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R. W. Husband. 
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group with maximum of accidents. In addition to 
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than driving in daytime. The sense organs are more 
or less excluded except vision. There also exist 
possibilities of deception because of lack of visible 
shadows, better illumination of the edges of the 
highway than of the middle, etc. All these factors 
necessitate a psychological strain and thus explain, in 
part, the difficulties of night driving —M. J. Stanford. 

8541. Saito, Hajime, & Takamatsu, Makoto. 
Experimentelle Studien iiber die Beeinflussung 
von Inversion der Zeitphasen von taglicher Arbeit, 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung von rhythmi- 
schen Verdinderungen der Blut- und Harnbe- 
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